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N’balimaw, 
Minw taara n’ye, 
Minw be n’kerefe, 
Minw be nefe, 
Nin bee ye aw ta ye. 


My kinspeople, 
Those who went before me, 
Those who are beside me, 
Those who are still to come, 
All this is for you. 
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The first time I ever met a griot, I had no idea what a griot was or did or 
even that there was such a person. It was in August of 1978 in north central 
Céte d’Ivoire where I was attending the funeral of a dear friend’s uncle. It 
was my first African funeral and many strange and wondrous things went 
on, things I could not explain or make any sense of at the time. 

Among them was an encounter with a drummer who was touring the 
village accompanying a group of three older women dressed in a hodgepodge 
of fabrics with strings of bananas tied round their hips. I saw them coming 
down the lane, stopping the women they met and singing to them, dancing 
around them. When they stopped my friend’s mother, she pointed them to 
me, and they came and surrounded me with the grating sound of their rau- 
cous voices, the dizzying rhythms of their dance and a confusing swirl of ges- 
tures. 

I understood not word one of what they were saying, my elementary 
capacities in Tagbana, the local language, being much too limited. But their 
song and dance was inviting, and I found myself smiling and bobbing along 
with their music, which seemed to delight and encourage them. They con- 
tinued to dance around me until I remembered seeing my friend’s mother dip 
her hand into her boubou and pull out some coins; I repeated her gesture and 
the little troupe bobbed their heads and spoke what I later understood to be 
blessings, then turned and continued on their way. I remember the adrenaline 
rush that remained with me quite vividly; I felt I had had a close encounter 
with an alien world, and wanted to know more about it. 

Six years later, after I had been told that the mysterious musicians were 
“griots,” had spent considerable time learning Bamanankan, a Mande lan- 
guage, had read the available literature about Mande culture and the griot’s 
place in it, and had talked to as many people as I could find who had had 
personal experiences with griots, I landed in Bamako. I arrived full of enthu- 
siasm for my mission of establishing a griot identity for myself and studying 
the ways griots talk—to each other, to their children, to their noble patrons, 
and to other members of artisan groups—in an effort to discover why they 
were depicted in such a generally negative light in the literature, what their 
place in Mande society was, and how they viewed themselves and others in 
that society. 

I had been endowed with a griot name, Jeneba Jabate, by the Malian 
teacher of my first-year Bamanankan class at Indiana University. That name 
was of great use in helping to convince the nobles that I met of my griot 
status. But I learned very quickly that the best possible evidence I could 
proffer of my griot status was “griot behavior.” 

The day after my arrival in Bamako, I was taken to live with Fatimata 
Sidibe, a friend of that friend who had taken me to the funeral in Cote 
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d'Ivoire. She was living with the family of Thora Keita in the DarSalam 
quarter of Bamako. By late afternoon, the word had spread through the 
neighborhood that Thora had a white stranger under his roof who claimed 
to be a griot. At dusk, a delegation of women from the griot family down the 
street came to greet me and check me out. After the initial greetings and 
Inquiries as to the nature of my day, one of the elder women of the group 
stepped forward and inquired, “So you say you are a griot, eh?” I responded 
in the affirmative, swallowing hard. “Then if you are a griot, you must sing 
like this: Eeeeeee YAAAAAYYYYYY!” 

I mustered as much diaphragm support as my long-unused choral train- 
ing could manage and repeated, in a much weaker voice, “Eeee yaaayyy!” 
The children shrieked with laughter. The members of Thora’s family who had 
gathered in the courtyard to watch all looked at each other with wide eyes 
and hands covering their mouths, the men laughing and slapping each other’s 
hands. I turned to look at Fatimata who had pushed me forward when the 
griots arrived and appeared to be blocking the doorway to our quarters in 
case I should try to bolt and run; she had a pained look on her face, but 
winked and nodded in encouragement anyway. 

The elder griot woman then started up a song and dance not two feet in 
front of me, gesturing for me to join in. The younger griot women called out, 
“Jeneba! You Jabate! Why don’t you dance?” I could not make out any of the 
words, but the dance seemed merely a matter of some hopping and bobbing 
and hand clapping, so I did what I hoped was a reasonable imitation of her 
moves. The look on Fatimata’s face grew more pained. The griot women, 
however, applauded and shouted encouragement. Then the elder woman an- 
nounced that I must perform a je/i don, a griot dance. 

She came toward me with her posterior thrust out behind her, her head 
back, her arms flung wide, in what looked and felt, at the time, like a full 
frontal assault. I took a step backward and hit the veranda wall, then looked 
at Fatimata for some clue as to what I was to do. She moved closer, blocking 
more fully the entryway to prevent my escape, then nodded and pointed from 
me to the oncoming griot woman, who by then was bending double and 
springing up, arms and legs flung wide, to the rhythms being clapped by the 
others. I took a deep breath, bent over and then stood up as fast as I could, 
flinging my arms out and my head back as far as it would go. I felt terribly 
awkward and stiff, but when I raised my head, the compound exploded in 
laughter and shouts of approbation, and the elder griot woman came forward 
to shake, then raise my hand. “You Jabate!” she shouted. “You are a griot!” 

Thus began my apprenticeship as a Mande griot woman. That family, 
the Sumanos of DarSalam, took responsibility for my training initially, send- 
ing me out regularly with one of their young women, Bayala Sumano, to 
baptisms and weddings, so I could see and participate in the day-to-day busi- 
ness of being a griot. Bayala introduced me to her wide circle of friends and 
relatives who were also practitioners of the griot’s art, and later allowed me 
to videotape the entire cycle of celebrations and rituals involved in her own 
wedding. Her patience and willingness to tolerate what must have seemed 
incredible ignorance on the part of an older woman (Bayala is seven years 
my junior) will never be forgotten. 

I left for the field in early 1984 and maintained my principal residence 
there continuously until mid-1988. Although I traveled some of each year, 
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NOTE ON ORTHOGRAPHY 


In the Mande texts, the orthography follows that in the most recent publica- 
tions of the Malian National Office of Functional Literacy and Applied Lin- 
guistics (DNAFLA). Several different systems of transcribing Mande lan- 
guages are now in use in Mali as well as in printed materials throughout 
the world. The following chart shows the equivalences of the symbols that 
have changed: 





























Phonetic French/Colonial Old DNAFLA New DNAFLA 
[e] Kela Kela Kela 

[e] be be be 

[>] bo bo bo 

[u] mourou muru muru 

In] nya nya na 

[p] ngana ngana nana 

[i] dieli/dyeli/djeli jeli jeli 

[¢] tye ce ce 




















Diversity in orthography is a part of everyday life in Mali. For example, 
while national identity cards typically spell people’s names using the French 
colonial orthography (so that Yamuru is spelled Yamourou), alternative 
spellings abound. During the period that the old DNAFLA orthography pre- 
dominated, dictionaries and print media in the local languages used that sys- 
tem, and many of those works are still in circulation. Now there are several 
newspapers published in local languages and most of these use the new 
DNAFLA orthography. However, it is still common to see the same word 
spelled in several different ways, just as it is common to hear multiple pronun- 
ciations of many words. 

To ease the burden on the western reader accustomed to standardiza- 
tion, spellings in the Mande texts in this book have been largely regularized 
except where they have been left in their original idiosyncratic form to show 
the particularities of the speech of certain individuals. For example, word- 
medial /k/ and /g/ in the text reflect the speaker’s pronunciation. 
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NAMES OF PRINCIPAL PARTICIPANTS 


Just as words have multiple pronunciations in Mande societies, people can 
be called by various names. For example, the Kumatigi is referred to by all 
these names and some combinations thereof: 


E] Haji Balla Ba Diabateé 
Laji Balla Ba Jabate 
Balla 

Balla Ba 

Kela Balla 

Kela Balla Ba 

Laji Balla 


Similar variants occur for the other central figures. 
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PROLOGUE 


An Invitation to War 


April in Mali is burning and dusty. It is the time of the harmattan, a desert 
wind that blows from the north, from the Sahara, carrying with it not only 
inescapable heat but also the grit of desert sand. The temperature can reach 
a low of 90 degrees Fahrenheit at night and quickly climb from there once 
the sun is up. It is a difficult month to get through, long after harvest when 
food stocks are getting low, well before the rains set in when new crops can 
be planted. 

In April of 1985, I was living in Bamako, the capital city, within a griot 
family’s compound in the Ouolofobougou district of the city, regularly at- 
tending the functions at which griots perform, the weddings and naming cere- 
monies that are the average city griot’s professional venues. I had, by then, 
undergone more than a year of informal apprenticeship within the Mande 
griot community, principally within the ethnically diverse circles of the city 
where the Bamana, Maninka, or Soninke identity of the griot took second 
place to the status of griot itself: In the company of other griot women (jeli- 
musow), I attended these ceremonies, learning to sing or shout out the appro- 
priate praise lines for members of various noble families, to dance in flam- 
boyant style to the jembe and dunun drums, and to announce the gifts given 
by one noble to another in elaborate speech so powerful it could make people 
weep. I too had been praised in public before audiences large and small by 
some of the most popular and exciting young singers, the women who were 
the new trendsetters in urban griot settings, and I had toured with one of the 
most active griot troupes at the time, the Groupe Ambiance. I was known in 
griot circles as Jeneba Jabate, a “European” woman who lived and performed 
like a griot, and many of the best-known griots of the time were close friends. 
I was comfortable in my life as a jelimuso. But I hated April, and wanted 
nothing more than to escape to someplace cool and moist where I could 
breathe deeply instead of being suffocated by the harsh, hot wind from the 
north. Instead, I was taken to the inferno of Kita and into the war of the 
griots there. 

Early one scorching morning, Adé Jabate, one of the je/imusow living in 
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Bamako who had adopted me as an apprentice and as a younger sister, a 
mountain of a woman with soft, pillowy cheeks, stood huffing and puffing 
on my doorstep, having climbed the two flights of steeply inclined cement 
stairs that led up from the courtyard of the griot family’s compound where I 
lived to the door of my apartment within it. 

Wiping at her brow with the corner of her boubou' and tilting her head 
back in her appraising way, she wheezed her words out through deep suck- 
ing breaths. 

“Eh! Jeneba! It’s been a while! I just had to come over here to tell you 
the news! You hear?” 

I was surprised to see her because Adé had never come alone to visit me 
in my home before, even though I was living with her cousin’s family. In the 
Mande world, the person who disturbs herself to go to another’s house shows 
deference to that person, an attitude that would normally have been out of 
place for Adé to show; I was her dogomuso, her younger sister, and normally 
if she wanted to see me she would send for me and I would go to her. Her 
manner was also exceptional in that she was getting right to the point without 
the lengthy greeting that would normally have been appropriate given that it 
had been several days since we’d seen each other. I interrupted her to ask her 
to sit down while I got her a glass of cold water from my fridge. 

“Older sister, what’s up?” I called from a few feet away in the kitchen. 
She was emanating excitement, not urgency, so I followed her cue and left 
formality aside.” 

She dabbed again at her face as I handed her the water. “A celebration. 
All the Jabates. They’re going to have a celebration for all the Jabates. And 
you have to come. You're a Jabate too, so you have to come. I had to tell 
you.” Adé drained her glass and held it out for more. 

Despite Adé’s informality, I didn’t feel I could stretch the rules far 
enough to ask who “they” were; it would have smacked of impudence. When 
and if it was important, my older sister would tell me. So I asked her instead 
when and where it was. 

“In Kita. Friday. But, Jeneba, before we go, I have to take you to meet 
our ton’s president. We'll go tomorrow afternoon. You bring your car and 
pick me up tomorrow afternoon.” 

“What time?” I asked somewhat perversely, knowing it wouldn’t make 
any difference what hour we set the appointment for; Adé would make me 
wait—I was her younger sister. Nevertheless, I knew she enjoyed demonstra- 
ting her knowledge of French and the European way of calculating time. 

“Quatre heures.’ She shook her finger at me and smiled. “You hear?” 

We exchanged parting benedictions as she worked her way back down 
the stairs, the bottoms of her thongs slapping softly against the soles of her 
feet. When she reached the courtyard below, I heard her cousin Ami call out 
to her from the veranda, even though she must have heard at least part of 
our conversation, “Did you see her?” 

Adé disappeared under the veranda to converse with her cousin and I 
went back inside to ponder. I was excited at the idea of learning about an- 
other griot association, or fon. I had heard of several operating in Bamako, 
but up until that time had only worked with the Groupe Ambiance, a formal 
performing troupe that had split off from the government-sponsored En- 
semble Instrumental du Mali, neither of them a “traditional” ton. However, 
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there was a confusing mixture of both formality and casualness to these pro- 
ceedings that was at once intriguing and perplexing. Adé seemed unsure of 
her own authority in inviting me to this affair, despite the fact that she had 
taken me unannounced to any number of celebrations in Bamako. Looking 
back on it, perhaps Adé knew there was more to the gathering than just a 
celebration for the Jabates, but saw this as the interpretation most likely to 
win both my willingness to go and permission for me to do so.’ Clearly, 
she felt the need of an official and powerful ally to formally ratify her own 
permission. And yet, her approach was nonchalant in form. And why, I won- 
dered, was the celebration taking place in Kita, thought of by Bamako griots 
as a “bush town,” rather than Bamako, the capital, or Kela, the legendary 
center of Mande jeliya, or some other more central Mande location? 

What I knew about Kita came principally from what I had read in the 
work of scholars such as Diango Cissé and Nicholas Hopkins.‘ I also knew 
the fiction of Massa Makan Diabaté of Kita, but found his personal history 
intruded so much into his accounts that they seemed unreliable to me as 
ethnographic sources.° According to Cissé’s Structures des Malinké de Kita, 
Kita had been founded by a noble Camara clan from the Fouta Djallon some 
time before the Mali Empire,° then it was conquered by the ancestors of 
today’s Keita clans, who became the rulers of the Mali Empire and who ar- 
rived with the Jabate griots from Kela to find the noble Tunkaras and Ca- 
maras already living near Kita mountain with their own griots.’ 

Kita, situated between the rivers Niger and Bafing, developed into an 
important center under the Keitas’ rule; by the eighteenth century, the Kita 
jamana,® or canton, had expanded eastward all the way to the banks of the 
Niger in the Mande.’ However, during the late nineteenth century, the Mani- 
nka of Kita were threatened with repeated raids by the Fula of Birgo,!° and 
sent a message to the French officer Tellier in Kayes, the French administra- 





Kita Mountain viewed from Kita during Harmattan season. 
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tive headquarters west of Kita, requesting his troops’ aid in repulsing the 
Fula. In 1880, the French penetrated the Kita jamana (which they later de- 
clared a “canton” to correspond with French administrative divisions), “pac- 
ified” the warring populations, and began constructing their fort in Kita."! 
When the railroad the French were constructing from Dakar to the Niger 
River finally reached there in 1902, Kita became a boom town. This lasted 
for two years until 1904, when the railroad was extended to Bamako and 
Kita’s distinction as a railhead was diminished.” Thereafter, Kita’s economic 
importance was limited to its production of peanuts, a major cash crop in 
Mali’s western regions. What this source had failed to note, and what I was 
about to learn, was the importance of Kita as a significant center of political 
and social intrigue, and that jeliya, the art of the griot, was at the heart of 
it all. 

Hopkins discusses intrigues and factions in the political development of 
Kita during the first post-colonial administration, but I had no sense of how 
this tangled history would become relevant to the events I would experience 
in Kita two decades after Hopkins’s fieldwork there. He described Kita as 
follows: 


Intrigue against one’s rivals seemed to be endemic in Kita. The success of 
intrigue depended largely on the existence in Kita of a political arena 
within which public opinion had a role and individuals were concerned 
about their prestige. Intrigue was directed at making the victims look ridic- 
ulous or powerless. This intrigue was mostly either gossip or speeches in 
public meetings or bureau meetings. Kitans were sensitive to talk denigrat- 
ing themselves, which they referred to as “ruining one’s name” (ka togo 
tinye).... Another technique of intrigue was to sow dissension among 
one’s enemies. A favorite method was to start gossip that X had said some- 
thing uncomplimentary about Y (X and Y being allies, opposed to the 
gossipmonger). If Y fell for this, he might break off relations with X; even 
if neither ever came to the other side, the gossipmonger stood to gain some- 
thing. This technique was said to be the specialty of the die/i [ jeli]. Some 
people took this kind of political activity with deadly seriousness; for oth- 
ers, especially in retrospect, it was the sporting, “game” aspect that was 
most appealing; some people enjoyed recounting with gusto the maneu- 
vers, intrigues, and political derring-do they had been involved in. (Hop- 
kins 1972, 150-151) 


Much of Hopkins’s account of political life in Kita describes how, whenever a 
political position became available, people grouped themselves into factions 
based on alliances, loyalties, and various forms of self-interest—all relatively 
private matters—and then met in public to discuss issues both relevant and 
irrelevant in an attempt to argue their faction’s leader into power. Rivalries 
developed, dissolved, then developed anew as the leaders of various Kita 
communities strove to position themselves as favorably as possible in the 
slippery landscape of colonial and post-colonial politics. Traditional and co- 
lonial social classifications competed and sometimes integrated with newly 
created positions of authority: lineage, clan, eldership, patronage, and chief- 
taincy were all forces to be reckoned with as leaders vied for position in the 
newborn political parties prior to Independence and in the Malian adminis- 
trative structures that came to be in the early Independence years. Little did 
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I know that forms of rivalry related to those expressed during that period 
would resurface in the mid-1980s when the position of Jelikuntigi, Head 
Griot, opened up for competition. 

The next afternoon I was sitting on the edge of Adé’s metal bed playing 
at making the wire springs squeak against the iron bedposts while she finished 
bathing and got dressed. The harmattan was blowing and I was sweltering in 
the oven heat of Adé’s tin-roofed room as I watched her heave her bulk over 
a ceramic incense burner on the floor in the narrow space between the foot 
of her bed and the armoire. Delicate curlicues of spicy smoke from the burner 
between her feet swirled out around the neck of her grand boubou and thick- 
ened the air already heavy with the late-afternoon heat. Her attire and per- 
fuming of herself indicated that this was going to be a formal meeting. I had 
dressed in a pagne and little boubou, but even with my legs wide apart under 
the pagne and a palm-frond fan to cool myself with, I was uncomfortably 
hot. The pungent smoke of the burning incense filled my nose and mouth 
and made me dizzy. I talked about how hot it was to encourage Adé to hurry 
up—a futile effort. Finally, she tucked in the ends of her headwrap and de- 
clared herself ready to go. We got into my beat-up old Renault Quatrelle the 
color of April dust. Adé told me to turn left at the corner of her street and 
the DarSalam road, although our destination was in the other direction. We 
were going to pick up someone. Adé had said nothing to me about it pre- 
viously since, as her younger sister, I was to be ready to do her bidding. 

When her friend got into the car, Adé told her who I was and how, since 
I was a Jabate too, I should go to the celebration in Kita and that I was 
coming to the meeting to meet the president of the ton so I could go. It was 
never specified that the president had to give her permission in order for me 
to go; just that I had to meet her. A gesture of respect was called for; accep- 
tance, I hoped, would be a matter of course as a result. Adé never introduced 
her friend to me. And respect for Adé would not permit me to ask her name 
just like that. I was being presented as her little sister, and Adé was making 
that clear; gathering allies and, at the same time, staking me out as her subor- 
dinate, her territory. 

We arrived at the designated compound in the Medina Coura quarter 
of Bamako to find a crowd of women already seated in the large flagstone- 
paved courtyard of a relatively well-to-do family. Children were splashing 
and screaming as their mothers bathed them outside near the veranda oppo- 
site where we sat down. About forty women were sitting in small groups 
chatting and laughing among themselves, waiting for the meeting to start. 
Off to one side, under a mango tree, a small group of men sat drinking sweet 
mint tea, seemingly oblivious to the presence of the women and the noise 
of the children although casting glances at each new arrival. As we wound 
through the crowd, Adé introduced me to each woman, repeating her litany 
about who I was and why I was there, with each smile and nod collecting 
more support against any possible challenge. 

Soon, a slender, somewhat elderly woman stepped out of a room to the 
side, followed by a taller woman of ponderous bearing, whose head sat very 
squarely upon her shoulders and whose mouth was fixed in an expression of 
seriousness, almost a scowl. The larger woman was wearing a white boubou. 
She seemed enormous and as she moved through the crowd greeting people 
on the way to her seat, she moved with the colossal grace of an elephant, 
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turning her entire frame and facing her interlocutor with her whole body 
rather than turning her head or reaching out to the side. 

The armchairs that had been reserved for the president and her large 
companion were in the center of the group, several yards in front of me. 
Madame la Présidente sat facing me at first, her companion turned away to 
the right. Before anyone else started talking, Adé called out to the president 
that she had brought her younger sister to meet her, that my name was Jeneba 
Jabate, and that since I was a Jabate too I had come to greet her. The slim 
woman answered softly that my greeting pleased her and smiled. 

Whereupon, her large friend turned her chair to face me, her eyes nar- 
rowing beneath heavy lids behind her large glasses. She was one of the few 
older Malian women I had ever seen wearing eyeglasses that weren’t sun- 
glasses—a sign of significant wealth. Adé took her cue and explained once 
again why I had come, this time broadening the scope of my greeting to 
include not only the president but the large woman as well. The white ele- 
phant leaned forward in her chair. 

“Eh! Our president! Red Jeneba has come to greet us. Says that she is 
Jabate. Jeneba Jabate. So you are a griot? Heh, heh! If you are a je/i, then 
you must sing my praises.” 

By this time, I had spent over a year in training as an apprentice jelimuso, 
so I had a fair grasp of the moves such a challenge demands. 

“Which name? What is your patronym?” I shouted, staying seated while 
investigating what my next play should be. 

“Kuyate,” she replied. So my impression of her as an elephant was well- 
placed—the elephant is the totem of one Kuyate clan. 

“Eeeeh. Jeli te Kuyate bo. No griot can match the Kuyate,” I declared. 
“E ye jeli horon ye. You are the noblest of griots.” Which meant that I ac- 
knowledged myself to be incapable of doing her honor in my humble status 
as a Jabate.'* Since I had demonstrated that I could play the game, she let the 
challenge go. 

The other women just laughed and applauded and invited me to sign 
my name in the rollbook of the ton; in fact, they promptly delegated me the 
duty of ton secretary to record who had paid their money for the ton “dues” 
and the fabric for our uniforms and who had not. Adé sent me my cloth the 
next day and I had it made into a complet,'> which experience had taught me 
would be easier to maneuver in with my equipment than a boubou. Two days 
later, I donned my freshly made uniform and joined my sister griots for the 
long party on the train to Kita, believing, since I had heard no differently 
from either Adé or the women at the ton meeting, that what would take place 
was to be simply a celebration of being Jabate. The only extraordinary aspect 
of the gathering that I could see at that point was its size and significance to 
the general griot community. Otherwise, it appeared to be of a type with the 
usual griot activities I was familiar with, the principal occupation of women 
griots being the nyanaje, or entertainment. I knew the Mande proverb, tulon 
te sebe sa, “play does not kill seriousness,” but I had not yet learned just how 
deadly serious such forms of play could be.!® 

I spent three days in Kita, tape-recording and photographing the public 
proceedings there, then spent the next ten years trying to unravel the tapestry 
of significance the griots who spoke and sang there wove with their words. 
Some parts of their work are stunningly beautiful, others are starkly omi- 
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nous. Some remain obscure and impenetrable. Warfare among griots is a 
complex affair, its methods and strategies unfamiliar to those of us accus- 
tomed to military styles of engagement. Griot war is not fought with guns or 
knives but with words—already the most powerful weapon of all in an oral 
society—and, as a last resort, with sorcery. This book presents portions of 
what I have been able to understand about the Kita War of the Griots and 
its resolution, from which a sense of that complexity and of the power and 
position of the griot in Mande society will, I hope, appear. 


ONE 


Power and Paradox 


Griots and Mande Social Organization 


My ton-sisters and I joined thousands of griots (je/iw)! in the town of Kita, 
in western Mali, for a three-day period of discourse, song, music, and dance 
in honor of the installation of the new Jelikuntigi and the opening of a newly 
constructed Jelibolon. Jelikuntigi, Chief Griot in colonial parlance, is better 
translated as Head Griot, more faithful to the Mande word.? We were called 
there to celebrate, but many of us did not know we were celebrating the end 
of the war that had delayed his public installation for over two years. The 
opening of the Jelibolon, or Hall of Griots, was to mark the official begin- 
ning of his reign. A call had gone out over Radio Mali: all griots who claimed 
origins in the Mande were to prepare to gather together in Kita to celebrate 
the construction of a Hall of Griots and the installation of the new Head 
Griot. The call was responded to in great numbers, not just from Mali, but 
also Senegal, Guinea, and Ivory Coast.? Nobles (Horanw) were present at the 
events too, and some of them engaged in behavior that was strikingly unex- 
pected of people of their status.t Members of other castes joined in as well. 
A gathering of this type was, it was repeatedly declared by the masters of 
ceremony, unheard of in the history of Mande societies. 

I was the sole Westerner present in Kita who had been officially invited 
to attend the ceremonies.° What I experienced in Kita has led me to formulate 
new understandings of Mande social organization; in particular, views of 
stratification and the concept of caste. Many scholars’ discussions of the cul- 
tural space that griots occupy and the relations between griots and their 
noble patrons lack sufficient complexity, ignore ambiguities, and fail to incor- 
porate emerging data on the practices that keep caste distinctions alive, prac- 
tices that are largely grounded in verbal communication. While the verbal art 
of griots is well represented and much studied in epic poetry, little of their 
oratorical skills and the social roles they play as mediators has been captured 
in previous studies. This book presents the oratory of the griots at the 1985 
gathering in Kita and focuses on interpretations that have led me to a new 
analysis of caste in Mande. 

The Malian writer Massa Makan Diabaté’s last work, L’ Assemblée des 
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The core Mande area is within the triangle formed by Bamako, Siguiri, and Kita. 
Courtesy of www.graphicmaps.com and Jim Hull. 


Djinns, is a novel about the history of the War of the Kita Griots, but it stops 
before the events that are presented here. Massa Makan Diabaté was not 
present at the 1985 Kita gathering, and his rendition of its antecedents is 
colored, as are many of his works about Kita, by his own ambivalence toward 
his griot identity, his kinship ties to the parties involved, the pain he suffered 
coming of age as a literate griot under the repressive policies of Mali’s first 
independent administration, and his penchant for literary license. In con- 
trast, this book reveals what really happened, as told by the griot (and noble) 
participants themselves. What they said and did in Kita, and what they said 
afterward about what happened there, reveals vividly how Mande caste is 
conceptualized, lived, enacted, and debated—information that, I will argue, 
should form the basis for the refinement of our understandings of caste. For 
it is in the life of language, in everyday speech as well as formal discourse, 
that the art that separates the griot and noble castes lives and breathes, far 
more so than in the epics, which are rarely performed. Given that the bulk 
of the verbal performance of both men and women griots is oratorical, this 
lacuna is astonishing because it is precisely this component of their verbal 
art that has the greatest impact on the largest number of people.® 


MANDE SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


Within Mande societies of Mali and upper Guinea, commonly referred to as 
the core Mande area, there are several different kinds of what are considered 
“traditional” categories of persons classified on an ideological level as fol- 
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A jelimuso from Guinea in a typical Nankoman Kuyate, husband of Siramori 
griot dance position, head and arms Jabate, playing the balafon. 
fully extended. 


lows: a numerically dominant noble group (Horan) which formerly consisted 
primarily of farmers and warriors; a slave group (jonw), also formerly numer- 
ous; and a number of groups known as namakalaw who are associated with 
various professions and activities. This last group is typically described as 
being composed of at least three separate castes: griots (je/iw among Bamana 
speakers, jaliv among Maninka and Mandinka speakers), smiths and potters 
(numuw), and leatherworkers (garankew), all of which were habitually catego- 
rized in the early ethnographic accounts of Mande peoples as hereditary oc- 
cupations filled by members of endogamous groups who are of inferior social 
status to the nobles.” Sometimes other groups are included in the namakalaw 
cluster such as the fune, described as everything from Islamic bards to basket- 
makers, the kule, wood carvers, and a number of other craft specialists.® 

The namakalaw are usually characterized as artisans and artists who 
make their living through the services they provide. The numuw typically 
work in metal, wood, and earth; the garankew in leather; and the je/iw in 
music and language.° Services griots regularly provide are music, dance, re- 
cital of genealogies, and praise for heroic deeds at life-cycle and political 
celebrations; those they provide more rarely, usually upon special request, 
include composition and recitation of poetry and stories, mediation of dis- 
putes, and transmission of speeches and announcements. In the pre-colonial 
past, griots provided companionship and encouragement for men engaged in 
battle; in the most recent official war Mali was engaged in, the songs of griots 
were broadcast constantly on the radio to encourage patriotism and support 
for the war effort.!° 
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The balafon is a quintessentially griot 
instrument played only by men. 


Drums (here dununw) can be played 
by any namakalaw, and are almost 
exclusively played by men. 





The ideologically prescribed relationship between horonw and namaka- 
law demands both the distinction and ideological distancing of the groups 
from one another, a state of affairs often interpreted by nobles as having 
been imposed by their ancestors as the numerically dominant group, and 
illustrated by denigrating statements by nobles about griots reflected in writ- 
ten records over the centuries. As early as 1745, we have a description of 
griots as “false and fulsome flatterers” (Astley 1745, 279). Over a hundred 
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years later, we hear that “the jeli-ke or griot,... he is despised but feared. 
More intelligent than most of the population, he exploits everyone” (Bechet 
1889, 39, translation mine). Nearly a century later, Camara (a Maninka noble 
himself), explains the disdain in which griots are held: 


[T]he reasons for the disdain from which these pejorative projections arise 
derives first of all from the social hierarchy: the nobles represent the emi- 
nent group which is distanced from the inferior group (namakala). It is 
this necessity to separate the superior from the inferior which is fundamen- 
tal: it’s this which explains endogamy and the interdiction of all sexual rela- 
tions between the two groups. It’s again this which determines the feeling 
that the other is a being different from ourselves (in the pejorative sense); 
a feeling reinforced by the absence of matrimonial ties between the separate 
groups. On a psychological level, all this is expressed in the form of disdain. 
(Camara 1976, 89, translation mine) 


But relations between nobles and griots are tinged with other complex 
elements, though they are simplistically represented in the literature, where 
griots are said to be despised by nobles for their lack of material productiv- 
ity’! and for their propensity for lying.'!* So pervasive are reports of nobles’ 
disdain for griots that this derogatory view of them is sometimes shared even 
by West Africans educated in Western-style school systems. Yet, researchers 
who write of nobles’ lack of esteem for griots have also reported the indis- 
pensability of griots to nobles. Despised yet desired, needed yet loathed. No- 
where is this paradox thoroughly explicated; however, where there is social 
paradox, there are usually questions of power at issue.!° 

In addition to their specialized professional activities, namakalaw, jeliw, 
and numuw in particular, are reputed to have the ability to manage occult 
powers which griots manipulate principally through their control of lan- 
guage, smiths and potters through their control of the materials they work 
with and the spiritual forces that enable their work. Their methods are said 
to have effect in both physical and psychological centers. The most accom- 
plished griots are reputed to master a wide range of ritualized speech (kilisi), 
which can benefit or harm the target. Kilisiw can also be used in concert 
with the administration of various substances which can do physical harm 
(korote). In addition, many griots can control social power with regard to 
kinship and genealogy, social domains central to the sense of honor and 
reputation of the family and the individual. It was through all these various 
forms of specialized power that the griots of Kita conducted their war. Mys- 
terious deaths and cripplings occurred, reputations were destroyed, mar- 
riages broken, children’s legitimacy questioned. The powers most feared in 
griots by members of other groups were turned inward, onto the griot com- 
munity itself. 

The boundaries that separate the namakala and horon groups have come 
to be viewed by both Westerners and Malians as a type of caste system, along 
the lines of that of India.'* While there are problems with this analogy, there 
is merit as well. The social boundaries of the Mande caste system, although 
neither impermeable nor inflexible, continue to be maintained through both 
ideological and practical means. There is asymmetrical ideological distribu- 
tion of social responsibilities and privileges in the Mande caste system; access 
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to resources, prestige, power, and freedom is frequently unequal between 
noble and namakala. While there are certainly individuals who object to this 
state of affairs, the principle of boundaries between castes is nonetheless re- 
tained and replicated generation after generation. Social inequality of partic- 
ular types is not generally perceived in Mande contexts to be objectionable.!° 
It is, for example, considered desirable by nobles themselves for the horon to 
be denied the right to behave in public in the same ways that his or her je/i 
neighbor may do with impunity. 

A number of recent publications have explored the paradoxical nature 
of noble-griot relations. Several discuss the perspective of nobles that slants 
accounts of griots and other namakalaw.'* One reason for the persistence of 
this bias in the literature derives from the way that research is generally done 
in Mande societies. Since researchers in the field are more apt to associate 
themselves with nobles than with griots for various reasons, such as village 
norms of hospitality,'’ their accounts are more likely to represent the nobles’ 
point of view. Many scholars either obtained their data primarily through 
noble informants and assistants or are members of that group themselves 
(e.g., Sory Camara). A salient example of the differences in perspective that 
result when inter-caste relations are viewed through griot eyes is Dramé and 
Senn-Borloz (1992). Adama Dramé, a literate griot, protests the view of gri- 
ots and nobles he finds in the francophone ethnographic literature, Camara 
in particular, and offers his personal point of view on the value of jeliya, the 
art of the griot. 

An illustration of the inherent dangers of biased accounts of griot-noble 
interactions is Kendall’s report of radically diverse meanings ascribed by a 
noble and a griot to the same sequence of events. She describes a chance 
meeting of a griot man and a noble patron in a marketplace where the griot 
has the opportunity to perform one of his expected functions by greeting his 
patron loudly, drawing the attention of the market crowd to him, and enlarg- 
ing his reputation by reciting his genealogy. The incident is brought to an 
end with a gift of money from the noble to the griot. While the griot finds 
being able to perform in this manner a cause for animation and pride, and 
sees the monetary gift as an exchange in return for the enlargement of the 
social standing of the noble, the noble shrinks under the gaze of the crowd, 
is highly embarrassed, may even feel denigrated by being compared to his 
illustrious ancestors, and sees the money as a loss of personal wealth, a waste 
in return for which he receives nothing but cessation of extreme discomfort.'® 
The differences of interpretation here are remarkable: a sequence of events 
which appears as positive and energizing for one participant is seen as nega- 
tive and uncomfortable for the other.’ Describing this interaction from only 
one point of view would result in an unacceptably partial account. 

More than any other work to date, Conrad and Frank explore the dy- 
namic nature of the Mande caste system, probing the perspectives of nama- 
kalaw in contrast with those of haranw: 


The nyamakalaw do not agree with these assessments of their respective 
social positions and responsibilities [as beggars and parasites]. For their 
part, the nyamakalaw stress the dependence of others on their skills, re- 
garding whatever they receive not as gifts but as payment due for their 
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expertise. Thus part of the ambiguity of their social status derives from 
these varying points of view, perspectives that to date have not been fairly 
represented in the literature. (1995, 2) 


The griot’s interests, definition of self and others, and (in direct correla- 
tion) definition of society not only differ from but are often in opposition to 
those of the numerically dominant noble caste. Rather than viewing this con- 
flict in terms of hierarchical structure and deviance, I see it in terms similar 
to those of Wright and of Johnson (1986), who argue that caste relations 
should be viewed spatially as horizontal rather than vertical. Johnson likens 
Mande castes to trade monopolies; but caste in Mande is not just a matter 
of profession, it is an identity grounded in kinship, personal as well as clan 
history, social life, and most important, cosmology. In addition to, and often 
these days when the economic boundaries between castes are commonly 
breached, regardless of, their professions, there are ranges of behavioral, psy- 
chological, and philosophical differences that griots and nobles can draw 
on to distinguish themselves as members of their groups. Such distinctions are 
made possible by the kinds of processes of establishment and maintenance 
of group identity that are discussed in a large body of literature on ethnicity 
and identity which, in the Mande context, are grounded in notions of power 
as well as in kinship.”! As Arens and Karp have pointed out, understanding 
power in an African context involves exploring how individuals make their be- 
liefs and values relevant while using those same beliefs and values to pursue 
their interests.” In the Kita war and its resolution, griots exercised consider- 
able power by bringing Mande beliefs and values to the forefront of their com- 
bat while pursuing their political and personal agendas in the background, en- 
abled by conflicting notions of “tradition” in the post-colonial context. 


THE POWER IN SOCIAL BOUNDARIES 


An effective strategy for analyzing power relations in casted societies is to 
focus on the boundaries between groups and the mechanisms, strategies, and 
resources that members employ to mark and perpetuate the distinctions be- 
tween themselves and non-members.”? A number of terms have been applied 
to these resources, several of which are useful to explore here. 

One of the central concerns in studies of the perpetuation of cultural 
differences is the transformation over time of the social practices that consti- 
tute those differences. How is it that individual actors know, are able to repro- 
duce and even modify the behaviors and beliefs that establish and maintain 
cultural difference? French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu calls the source of 
these abilities habitus, a set of socially constituted dispositions that are ac- 
quired and embodied throughout life, which act as both structure and struc- 
turing principle, which permit definitions of the possible and the impossible, 
the moral and the immoral.™ There is a circular and somewhat paradoxical 
quality to Bourdieu’s notion of habitus that gives the term great explanatory 
power in confronting the paradoxes of Mande griot-noble relations: 


The conditions associated with a particular class of conditions of existence 
produce habitus, systems of durable, transposable dispositions, structured 
structures predisposed to function as structuring structures, that is, as prin- 
ciples which generate and organize practices and representations that can 
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be objectively adapted to their outcomes without presupposing a conscious 
aiming at ends or an express mastery of the operations necessary in order 
to attain them. Objectively “regulated” and “regular” without being in any 
way the product of obedience to rules, they can be collectively orchestrated 
without being the product of the organizing action of a conductor. (Bour- 
dieu 1990, 53) 


The essence of habitus, then, is both cyclical and simultaneous: as people 
acquire knowledge of the way things are done in their social universe, they 
may conform their behavior to the learned patterns, thus perpetuating them, 
or resist conformity according to their own perceived best interests, denying 
the patterns perpetuation. This can be done unconsciously and “automati- 
cally” or, I would argue, it can be the product of conscious deliberation. 
There are no social structures per se until the individual both creates and re- 
creates them in practice; this paradox of simultaneity is a major source of 
interest among scholars of practice. Bourdieu’s description of habitus is simi- 
lar in important ways to that of British sociologist Anthony Giddens’s notion 
of the duality of structure and the process of structuration by which struc- 
tures are reproduced. Individual members of a society are able to reproduce 
the structures that make that society unique because they reflexively moni- 
tor their actions to strategically conform to or differ from the social struc- 
tures that they inherit; thus structure is both conceptual and practical. The 
process of applying structural concepts to action is what Giddens calls struc- 
turation: the application of knowledge of how things are to be done, said, 
and thought, which results in social practices which are organized by “the 
recursive mobilisation of that knowledge” which in turn develops the “capa- 
bilities that the production of those practices presupposes.”* 

From an analytical view point, it seems to me that a productive way to 
conceive of these complex notions and terms for the purposes of the present 
discussion, without delving too deeply into the theoretical implications, is to 
incorporate the dimensions of agency, social history, free will, conformity, 
and resistance into the concept of culture. If we take culture to be the socially 
acquired sets of beliefs, values, and practices developed by groups of people 
who share a sense of identity (like all definitions of culture, this one has its 
weaknesses, but it can serve for the present discussion), it can be said that 
griot habitus is a subset of Mande culture, as is noble habitus, and that the 
application of the knowledge of what constitutes “being a griot” or “being 
a noble”—structuration—is what makes it possible for griots and nobles 
to continue to exist as separate identities. The differences that distinguish 
them belong to “griot culture” or “noble culture.’ Bourdieu states that when 
two groups whose cultures differ coexist within a social system, as griots and 
nobles do, one group may “experience as natural or reasonable practices or 
aspirations which another group finds unthinkable or scandalous, and vice 
versa.””6 In such a society, people will usually find that it is in their own 
interest to maintain the boundaries between their groups to avoid being 
thought to be behaving like a member of the “scandalous” set. Both griots 
and nobles are taught early in childhood to avoid the shame of behaving like 
a member of the other caste. Understanding the cultural values and processes 
that underlie such distinctions is essential to comprehending the behavior of 
the griots and nobles who spoke in Kita. 
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Bateson has described relationships between such disparate groups as 
schismogenesis: the complementary differentiation of the groups that permits 
their continued separation as the result of their progressive interaction.”’ The 
perpetuation of cultural boundaries between groups is an ongoing process, 
one that must constantly adapt to changing social and material conditions 
and find new ways of creating distinctions. Men and women do this all the 
time in most societies. Even though they may be members of the “same” 
culture on many levels, men and women find ways to differentiate themselves 
culturally from one another, and, some have argued, to create gender-based 
subcultures.”* Those distinctions may attract the opposite sex as well as re- 
pel. Men and women may not like some of the things that differentiate them 
from each other, yet they remain, in most societies, largely interdependent. 
They constantly strive to carve out complementary zones in cultural space, 
to find ways of marking their distinctiveness, typically on a subconscious 
level. Mande nobles and griots behave in similar ways. The importance of 
creating difference—schismogenesis—is learned early on in most families, as 
part of the child’s habitus, the culture in which the child constructs her or his 
identity. Maintaining and re-creating difference in the face of pressure to 
penetrate the boundaries between castes were two of the challenges faced by 
the griots in Kita. 

My understanding of stratification in Mande society builds on these no- 
tions of habitus and schismogenesis as well as on Giddens’s notion of struct- 
uration to argue that griots and nobles have differing cultural valuations of 
certain forms of behavior, particularly with regard to speech. The griot’s hab- 
itus, as a system of knowledge of how things are to be done—speaking rap- 
idly and loudly, for example— is instantiated in social practices such as sing- 
ing epic and praise songs, which are at once empowered and constrained by 
that knowledge. A good griot performance is one that combines volume with 
the appropriate content in the right context; merely shouting out orders at a 
child, however loudly, does not constitute a performance. That the griot 
knows this is in turn presupposed by the capabilities that the production of 
those social practices depends upon—if a griot is shouting out a greeting to 
a noble patron, then lowers the volume to greet another griot walking with 
the noble, we can assume that the speaker has mastered the sociolinguistics 
of griot-noble interaction, including what constitutes a performance of jeliya, 
the art of the griot, and what does not. The components of the appropriate 
performance—volume, content, context—are the conceptual structures on 
which the practical behaviors that identify griot culture—habitus—build 
and distinguish it from the noble’s culture, thus reinforcing the boundaries 
between them—schismogenesis. That there are identifiable components in- 
volved in this process, practices which can be combined in other ways in 
other situations to produce similar results, is the basis of the process of 
structuration. 

It is imperative that the cultural understandings that underlie griots’ be- 
havior when they are presenting themselves as je/iw be included in any anal- 
ysis of those behaviors. To appraise griots’ actions with horon ways of think- 
ing can only elucidate horonya, the state of being noble. To understand /eliya, 
we must look at how griots themselves exhibit their state of “griot-ness” in 
their actions: their language, their kinesics, their practices and their own in- 
terpretations of them and how they are different from those of the horon. It 
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is only when the je/i point of view is revealed in addition to the horon’s that 
we can begin to see how caste relations are truly structured, and how those 
structures are manipulated and altered with passing time and changing cir- 
cumstances. 

For example, as a rule, griots who wish to identify themselves as griots 
speak louder, often even in ordinary settings, than nobles, who are taught 
that to raise the voice is a shameful act. Griot children learn that when they 
wish to emphasize the difference between their noble friends and themselves, 
all they need do is increase their volume when they say certain things. Many 
times, young griot children would “show me how we greet our noble patrons” 
by shouting simple greetings at their noble playmates, who would in turn 
recoil and stiffen, imitating their own elders’ behavior. The griot children had 
incorporated relatively high volume as part of their griot culture, and their 
knowledge of “the way it was to be done” was demonstrated by their capabil- 
ity to manifest it in the social practice of greeting, just as the horon children’s 
mastery of their noble culture was evidenced by their reactions. 

Looking at griot behavior in terms of learned culture—habitus—and 
the application of that learning to new situations—structuration—particu- 
larly to those situations that reinforce and re-create difference between 
groups—schismogenesis—permits an analysis of the stratification of Mande 
society as a dynamic system of interdependencies in which noble-griot rela- 
tions can be explicated in terms of asymmetrical relations rather than as a 
hierarchically structured system of power and authority. Hierarchy leaves 
such relations inexplicably paradoxical. Viewing Mande social systems in a 
non-hierarchical way calls into question standard notions of caste as descrip- 
tive of the Mande system of social stratification, a subject which is more fully 
developed in the last chapter. 

These theoretical perspectives inform the present study. Much has been 
written about the culture of Mande nobles and their position of social domi- 
nance; little has been documented of the culture of griots or the power that 
griots have over nobles. This book attempts to elucidate this inverse case 
through an examination of particular instances of the verbal artistry of griots 
and its semantic grounding in Mande concepts of history, of aesthetics, and 
of social and supernatural power. In focusing upon griots, their verbal art, 
and the social power that art affords them, I hope to convey something of 
the jeliw’s sense of their own identity and place vis-a-vis members of the other 
social groups with whom they share their Mande cultures. For it is only when 
the jeli’s perspective—necessarily at variance on some points with that of the 
horon—is taken into account that the nature of the Kita War of the Griots 
and the subsequent events in Kita can be explained and a fuller understand- 
ing of Mande social organization reached. 


TWO 


In the Hands of Speech 


Mande Discourse 


A Mande proverb states kuma te mogo bolo, mogo de be kuma bolo, literally 
“speech is not in people’s hands, people are in the hands of speech.” To have 
something in your hand is to own it, to possess it, control it. In other words, 
we may think we control what we say, but in reality what we say exerts some 
control over us; it affects our lives in many ways, some obvious and overt, 
others subtle and complex.'! In Mande ways of thinking about communica- 
tion, how we speak is especially important. There are numerous proverbs 
about the import of the manner of speaking, focog9, so much so that a num- 
ber of the people I conversed with about Mande ideas on discourse referred 
to the notion of focogo as kuma kise, the “kernel,” or most essential compo- 
nent of speech. Manner of speaking, as understood in Mande societies, is 
constituted by a wide range of extra-linguistic parameters such as volume, 
pitch, tempo, emotional register, context, facial expression, eye contact, and 
other forms of body language. The fundamental idea of focogo is that the 
medium of expression largely determines how the content of communication 
will be understood.” The wise person carefully considers how to effectively 
transmit a message before beginning to speak. 

Interestingly, there has appeared in anthropological theory in recent 
years a similar concern with the nature of communication and the effect of 
the medium on the message. The debate has focused particularly on the pro- 
cesses and procedures we use when we attempt to describe in writing the 
experiences we have lived in multiple dimensions in the field. Here, I bring 
out the semantic genealogy of the rest of this book; how it has come to be 
that I have chosen to present the words of the Mande speakers in the ways 
that I have, and what kinds of reservations I feel can legitimately be posed 
about this choice. In a sense, I too am at the mercy of the media with which 
I must work here; I am also “in the hands of speech.” At the same time, all 
of the speakers who are discussed in this book were in a similar predicament. 
Their recognition of this state of affairs and strategies for dealing with it 
are enlightening. 
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TEXTUALIZATION, TRANSLATION, AND 
DISCOURSE STRATEGIES 


In order to explore griot perspectives of the Kita war and its resolution, I 
set out the actual words of griots excerpted from speeches, songs, and inter- 
views transcribed in the original language, then translated into English.? This 
reduction of lived experience to linear text, textualization, necessarily loses 
much in the process.‘ Translating, in addition to textualizing, carries with it 
additional challenges, for translation requires the sharing of categories, and 
many Mande categories elude our Western ways of understanding and the 
words we have for communicating them. 

In worlds of discourse such as those of Mande peoples, polysemy is the 
norm and ambiguity is often the desired result: multiplicities of meanings are 
conveyed by Mande speech, often more meanings than we have English 
words for. And each of those meanings may be more appropriate in one 
context than another. In an oral society, every linguistic context is a verbal 
one, every linguistic context is a social one as well.» The meaning ascribed to 
the words of a particular unit of talk is only discernible, if at all, from social 
context. In other words, there is no standard grammar or pronunciation that 
underlies all others as a Chomskyan-style deep-structure, no monolithic 
“competence” to which the analyst can make appeal. All aspects of language 
are produced in the course of everyday social interaction; they enter into that 
interaction as an integral part of the semiotics of communication. 

In conversation, information that is essential to meaning is conveyed 
through communication about the speakers interacting: the negotiation of 
their social identities, standings, relationships, attitudes, social and personal 
histories, and more. The techniques used by participants in communication 
to decipher all these levels of meaning are referred to by linguist John Gump- 
erz as “discourse strategies.” He explains how these strategies work: 


Before even deciding to take part in an interaction, we need to be able to 
infer, if only in the most general terms, what the interaction is about and 
what is expected of us. For example, we must be able to agree on whether 
we are just chatting to pass the time, exchanging anecdotes or experiences, 
or whether the intent is to explore the details of particular issues. Once 
involved in a conversation, both speaker and hearer must actively respond 
to what transpires by signaling involvement, either directly through words 
or indirectly through gestures or similar nonverbal signals. The response, 
moreover, should relate to what we think the speaker intends, rather than 
to the literal meanings of the words used. (1982, 1) 


Understanding discourse strategies involves considerable cultural knowledge 
on the basis of which inferences about what is being communicated and what 
is expected are made. As scholars of gender have demonstrated, men and 
women often have different discourse strategies that give rise to varying in- 
terpretations of the “same” words. Class differences as well can give rise to 
different interpretations of language.® In the same way, persons of different 
educational levels can speak and understand arguably the “same” language 
in very different ways. The Russian scholars Bakhtin, Volosinov, and Medve- 
dev saw this socially constituted semantic variation (“heteroglossia”) as the 
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essence of verbal communication. By logical extension, the more participants 
there are in a given verbal communicative event, the more interpretations 
there will be of what was said. Talk is inherently heteroglot. Even in a conver- 
sation between two people, it will be difficult to adequately textualize all the 
relevant interpretations. How much more of a challenge to record the under- 
standings of numerous interlocutors? 

Any textualization of lived verbal experience, whether translated or not, 
must be partial. Translation inevitably further modifies the original commu- 
nication, rendering the final product even less representative of the original. 
Lack of pretense to “comprehensiveness” or “completeness” does not, how- 
ever, nullify the importance of what can be textualized. As the masters of 
speech in the Mande world, the oratorical discourse of griots merits study 
and dissemination to both scholarly and general audiences. The speeches 
from the opening of the Kita Hall of Griots that are translated and discussed 
here were made in public, either live before an audience of thousands, 
or televised and broadcast to an audience of more than a million Malian 
viewers. 

However, a wider audience has not been given access to adequate docu- 
mentation of naturally occurring performances by the master bards of 
Mande.’ Most of the griot performances that have been published are artifi- 
cial, performed upon the demand of a Western researcher, divorced of the 
natural social context that normally frames the griot’s verbal art.* It is not 
for lack of opportunity to record performances as they occur, so why have 
so few been published? Perhaps part of the reason lies in the complexity of 
the performance context and the necessarily partial nature of our explica- 
tions of it. An important part of that context are the operant cultural values 
of the participants. 


THE CULTURAL IN MANDE DISCOURSE STRATEGIES 


The cultural beliefs, shared and contested, of Mande people are evident in 
their forms of talk, whether everyday conversation or formal discourse. There 
are things that people say come automatically to the well-educated, things 
that constitute as well as demonstrate polite or appropriate behavior. For 
example, speaking style should be adjusted depending on the age, gender, 
caste, personal relationship, and mutual knowledge of the conversants. A 
communicative style that may be appropriate in one setting can be outra- 
geous in another: deferent silence on the part of a young man before older 
or more powerful men is respectful; similar silence in a group of agemates 
sharing tea may indicate an uncooperative attitude. The noticeably louder 
talk of the je/i and fune° is appropriate to their status; similar ways of talking 
by a horon child can bring on strong parental rebuke. The relaxed vulgarity 
of same-sex agemates joking among themselves would never be tolerated in 
the presence of their elders. There are social situations, such as weddings, 
where certain men or women may dance publicly with no fear of criticism 
although they have grotesquely enlarged wooden penises strapped to their 
hips while singing raunchy songs directed toward the women of the audience, 
most of whom place value on being thought of as good Muslim women, 
demure and proper.!° There are other times and places where a man may not 
even dare to look a woman in the eye, as demonstration of his deep respect 
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for her. These kinds of cultural knowledge are instantiated in Mande dis- 
course strategies. 

An essential component of Mande discourse strategies is familiarity 
with and acknowledgment of Mande history. Elements of that history are 
frequently foregrounded in social interactions: the simple act of greeting 
someone can be a reminder of that person’s social history, for the end of a 
formal greeting is marked by the terse compliment of calling a person by the 
patronym, which can be understood as an abbreviation of longer histories 
consisting of the names of famous persons and places of the clan’s social 
history. When a younger person ends a greeting with an elder by saying the 
elder’s patronym, it is serious and respectful, a sign of deference. When a 
young person does the same to another young person, it may be a form 
of teasing instead. Such aspects of Mande discourse strategies are relatively 
transparent and easily translated. 

However, the mapping of metaphors that can translate other Mande 
realities is more opaque. For example, translating siya or jeli cannot be done 
adequately with a single word. When one is translating a rich polysemous 
language, using the closest approximating word in the language of translation 
often brings one crashing right into inappropriate categories. Siva is not just 
“race,” and the je/iw are not just “griots,’ although these words mark por- 
tions of the semantic field of each Mande term. When the meaning of a word 
is diminished by translation, it is sometimes better to leave it untranslated 
and to allow the reader to learn the meaning from the context of its usage." 


THE MULTIPLE MEANINGS OF SIYA 


Siya, like many Mande words that label social categories, may be ascribed a 
multiplicity of meanings by different people in the same time and place in 
various information states.!? That is to say, it is not the term itself that wears 
different hats depending on the context, but the actors in context who main- 
tain a wardrobe of possible meanings ready to fit the word depending on 
how they interpret that context in the light of relevant past experiences and 
the information they have access to. Past knowledge and present understand- 
ing are inextricably linked in recursive relationships from which semantic 
meaning is constructed in the context of present use. No one is more aware 
of that fact than jeliw, for whom professional accomplishment depends upon 
sensitivity to and skilled use of the social ambiguities that discrepancies of 
time and place make possible. 

The time and place of the texts that follow is the gathering of Mande 
griots in Kita in April of 1985, which had been announced to the public as 
being the celebration of the installation of a new Head Griot and the opening 
of a new Griot Hall. To the jeliw who participated, it was many other things 
as well, among them a celebration of Mande siya, which is an important part 
of what makes je/iya, the art of the Mande griot, possible. 

Seku Jabate, a mature male bard from Guinea, had come to Kita with a 
delegation to help put to rest the conflict between factions vying for the griot 
leadership and to celebrate the opening of the Jeliblon, or Griot Hall. He 
spoke on the morning of the third day, the day of the opening ceremonies. 
Although the fight over the leadership was primarily between a small number 
of jeli lineages, the entire je/i community of Kita, indeed, much of the Malian 
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community of je/iw, as well as the Malian government, had been involved.!? 
Contrary to the hopes of many, tensions between griot clans had built up 
rather than defused over the past two days of celebration. Just a few minutes 
before he began to speak, there was a public quarrel between the Jabates and 
the Kuyates during which a Kuyate chased the Jabate balafon players from 
their instruments. The Kuyates then seized the balafons and played their own 
fasa, or praise song, which stirred hundreds of Kuyates and their allies in the 
audience into an enthusiastic dancing frenzy. By the time it was over, there 
were a lot of angry old men in the front ranks of the circle that enclosed the 
dance arena, and behind them, rows upon rows of indignant old women, 
incredulous matrons, whooping children, and still others ignoring the whole 
business. 

The best Mande bards have a wide repertoire of discourses available to 
them for strategic use; these discourses form the essence of the heteroglot 
nature of Mande speech. In addition to the indigenous Mande languages in 
which most of their speech about Mande traditions is framed, most bards 
are familiar with forms of Islamic discourse which can be used to cut across 
traditional Mande social categories to construct a different frame of social 
cohesion and unity, since Islam does not recognize the caste differences inte- 
gral to Mande social structure. In the eyes of Allah, it is said, all are equal. 
At this strategic point in the proceedings, when the emotions of the crowd 
needed to be calmed, Seku offered a series of Islamic benedictions, to each 
of which the audience responded in chorus, “Amen!” The effect was almost 
immediate: the emotional outbursts died down further with each benediction; 
all conversation came to a halt as everyone present entered into the verbal 
frame of religious unity. They were no longer quarreling factions of je/iw, but 
obedient Muslims responding appropriately to an appeal to their religious 
faith. 

This masterful move was followed by a statement about the Guinean 
delegation coming in brotherhood, further emphasizing the spirit of reconcil- 
iation the bard was trying to establish. Then Seku began to speak of siya. 
The text in parentheses is the response of the kuma laminala, or “catcher of 
speech.” Typical griot discourse often calls for a second jeli to serve as the 
one who acknowledges, responds to, and transmits the first griot’s message. 


I ma farafinna'* ye? 
(Naamu!) 


Farafin, 
(Naamu?) 


Alla ma sebenni di farafin ma. 
(Naamu?) 


Faragwe nason o nason a bee la 
sebenni y’a bolo. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala ma sebenni di farafin ma. 


(Naamu?) 


Do you see the Land of Black Skin? 
(Yes?) 


The Black Skin, 
(Yes?) 


God did not give writing to the 
Black Skin. 
(Yes?) 


All nations of White Skin have their 
own writing. 
(Yes?) 


God did not give writing to the 
Black Skin. 
(Yes?) 





The balafon players in the foreground are preparing for the Hall Opening 
Ceremonies, Sunday morning. The Jelibolon door (center, left) is covered with grain 
bags. 





Emotions run high at Hall Opening Ceremonies, Sunday morning, shortly before 
Seku Jabate’s speech. 
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Here again, Seku makes use of the heteroglot nature of Mande language, 
now using the language of the colonized to further consolidate the identity 
of his audience. The world is divided in the bard’s present discourse frame 
into two kinds of people (siya fila), White Skins and Black Skins. And in this 
particular frame, it is the blacks who did not receive the same “gift from 
God” as the whites, writing. In this instance, the Black Skins are represented 
as underprivileged, deprived, and are thus rhetorically united in their depri- 
vation. The bard’s words offer his audience the possibility to join imagina- 
tively in solidarity against oppression. It was another effective technique to 
focus people’s attention on what unites them and draw them away from the 
divisions that had just been displayed. 

Seku introduces the concept of siya at a moment when he needs to estab- 
lish a sense of unity in the audience to calm them down. The bard invokes 
one of the broadest, most general criteria of group distinction, in what is 
often considered the most basic of biological terms, skin color. In the West- 
ern world, people commonly use this criterion to distinguish between groups 
that are called different “races.’!* In the Mande world, those groups are 
called different siyaw.'7 And with the exception of myself, everyone present 
at the time was a member of the same one of those two siyaw. Seku’s rhetori- 
cal strategy thus had its desired effect. 

But there is more to siya than skin color, as the bard went on to say. 


Mais an ka mogoba munuw no But our ancestors who founded the 
Mande sigi, sawanu'!® le tere. Mande, learned people they were. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Ayi ka ko min madan The thing which they created 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

an be dina ban o kono. we will finish the world inside it. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

O de ye siya ye. That thing is siya. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Siya, o le k’an se yan. Siva, that is what brought us here. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 








Now the audience’s attention is focused on the legendary Mande, where 
siya is an active principle of social organization.!° Siva was created by the 
revered Mande ancestors, the savants who founded the Mande. Siya was 
created to last as long as the world. The celebration of siya, then, is the reason 
for the presence of all gathered here. But what, I wondered, did that mean? 
What it meant to Seku and what it meant to me and my companions was not 
necessarily the same. 

Many, including the je/imusow I was traveling with, knew only that the 
Mande griots were going to Kita to celebrate the installation of a new Head 
Griot, the opening of a new Hall of Griots, and the end of a long and bitter 
fight among the jeliw of Kita, and that the upper hand of that conflict was 
held by the Jabates. Once in Kita, it became clear that the majority of the 
participants, myself included, were Jabate.”° It was, in the minds of my travel- 
ing companions and myself, a celebration of our siya. 

The bard went on to describe our celebration like this: 
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Munuw bolen Bamako ka na, Those who left Bamako to come, 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
Ayi tela donkili lala teren kono. were singing in the train. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
Ko mogd bee ni kurun lon, Saying, all people have their group, 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
ko mogo bee 11 siya. saying, all people have their siya. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
Ko siya, Saying siya, 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
ko mogd bee 11 kurun lon. Saying, all people have their group. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

[Tegere foli] [Applause] 


Indeed, the largest contingent came to Kita from Bamako on the Dakar- 
Niger railroad. We had indeed been singing in the three train cars we had 
filled until there was standing room only. Many of us were Jabates who had 
been mobilized by the griot women’s association (ton)?! of Bamako. We made 
a spectacular purple and lavender showing in our ton “uniforms”—boubous 
and complets all cut from the same fabric.” We were all dressed in solidarity 
for a celebration of immense proportions. As we settled into our places and 
organized our baggage, greetings flew fast and thick. The train walls reso- 
nated with the sound of patronyms and praise names being shouted and re- 
sponded to: “Jabate! Kala Jula Sangoyi!”—praise for Jabates—were the most 
frequently heard. 

As far as I knew at the time, that was what the celebration was all 
about—being je/i and, for those of us who were Jabate, being Jabate. After 
all, it was a Jabate who had been elected to the position of Head Griot of 
Kita that we were going to celebrate. And that was the way Adé had de- 
scribed the event when she came to invite me to go with her. 

Like many others, Adé and I didn’t know exactly what the fighting had 
been about or who all was involved. All we knew was that the Jabates had 
won and we would be celebrating. Now the Head Griot was a Jabate, not a 
Tunkara or a Kamissoko. And in the Mande world, being Jabate, as opposed 
to being Kuyate, for example, is not only a difference in jaamu or patronym, 
it can be a difference in siya. 

Seku continued: 








Munuw bolen Sigiri ka na, Those who left Sigiri to come, 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Ayi ka donkili kelen wo le la sang the same song 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

ko mogd bee 11 siya. saying, all people have their siya. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Slya 0, This siya, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
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Mandeka k’a we le loben. 
(Naamu?) 


Mais, a ma loben gwansan. 
(Naamu?) 


Kara naani min ye Mande, 
(Naamu?) 

nin mogobayi ka faamuko y’o loben. 
(Naamu?) 


O yelen mogow de la. 


(Naamu?) 





The four jelimusow in front 
are wearing the uniforms of 
the Bamako delegation. 


the people of the Mande created it. 
(Yes?) 


But it wasn’t created for nothing. 
(Yes?) 


The four master artists of the 
Mande, 
(Yes?) 


these ancestors’ ways of 
understanding created them. 
(Yes?) 


They were brought to light by 
humans. 
(Yes?) 


In this part of his speech Seku skillfully introduced the tale of the cre- 
ation of the four “master artists of the Mande,” the four namakala siyaw: 
Jeli, numu, garanke, fune. The practitioners of all four of these groups are 
reputed to be skilled in occult procedures which involve the “secretive and 
skillful use of language.’? While the term ngara, which Seku used, is most 
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commonly applied to master bards, it can by extension mean a master of 
any craft. In this section of his speech, Seku combines Islamic and Mande 
traditional oratory, a common strategy among bards to validate pre-Islamic 
histories.” 


Mbdgd naani le ka Ala la Kira tara. Four people begged the Prophet. 


(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Mandekayi k’o mog> naani we le The people of the Mande created 

loben. these four people. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Koyine min yela Ala la Kila bolo, The cane rat which was seen in the 
hands of the Prophet, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Surakata k’a tara. Surakata begged him for it. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


Surakata, a character based on a famous personage in Islamic history, 
has been claimed as an ancestor by many je/iw, sometimes as their own clan’s 
ancestor, sometimes as the ancestor of all jeliw.”° The cane rat, or Thryonomys 
swinderianus, often called “creek rat” or “club rat,” is an animal which lives 
in swampy areas and around rivers and which might be a muskrat. It is con- 
sidered to be an animal which is both good to eat and empowered with some 
occult capacities. In the Son-Jara epic, when Sugulun Kondé butchers a club 
rat and nine buffaloes and steals the hearts and livers so that Manden Bukari 
would see it as a bad omen and depart, the cane rat is seen as an object for 
divination.?’ This may explain the attraction of the cane rat not only for the 
characters of this story, but also for Surakata, ancestor of the je/iw, who are 
so closely associated with great occult powers that they are often referred to 
as djinns.”® 

Seku continued: 


Surakata ka koyine nin ye Surakata saw this cane rat 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Ala la Kila bolo la, in the Prophet’s possession, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

A taaraakoakakoyineind’ama. He went to him and told him to give 
it to him. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Bakari Sidiki” ka pokomen yelen Bakary Sidiki brought out seven 

wolonwulan bo, riding camels to give him, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

a ka koyine to Kila bolo. so he would leave the cane rat with 
the Prophet. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Surakata ma son. Surakata refused. 


(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
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Kila ka koyine bo k’a di Surakata 
ma. 

(Naamu?) 


Surakata b’o ye. 
(Naamu?) 


Sitana waara koyine ye Surakata 
bolo. 
(Naamu?) 


O fana ka Surakata tara. 
(Naamu?) 


Surakata badenlu ko, 
(Naamu?) 


ko a ka koyine to Surakata bolo la. 


(Naamu?) 


Ama son. 
(Naamu?) 


A ka koyine bo k’a di Sitana ma. 
(Naamu?) 


Sitana b’o ye. 
(Naamu?) 


Walali Burahima. 
(Naamu?) 








O waalen koyine ye Sitana bolo la. 


(Naamu?) 


O fana ko ka koyine tara. 
(Naamu?) 


A ka koyine d’a ma. 
(Naamu?) 


A mantolu ko k’a ka koyine d’a ma, 
(Naamu?) 


ka fen bee bo k’a d’a ma. 
(Naamu?) 


A ko k’a t’o men. 
(Naamu?) 


Walali Burahima k’a t’o fe, 


(Naamu?) 


The Prophet gave the cane rat to 
Surakata. 
(Yes?) 


Surakata saw it.*° 
(Yes?) 


Satan saw that Surakata had the rat. 


(Yes?) 


He too begged Surakata. 
(Yes?) 


Surakata’s family said, 
(Yes?) 


said he should leave the rat with 
Surakata. 
(Yes?) 


Satan refused. 
(Yes?) 


Surakata gave the rat to Satan. 
(Yes?) 


Satan saw it. 
(Yes?) 


Walali Burahima.*! 
(Yes?) 


He came upon the cane rat and saw 
it in Satan’s possession. 
(Yes?) 


He pleaded for the rat [from Satan]. 
(Yes?) 


He told him to give it to him. 
(Yes?) 


His followers told him [Satan] to 
give it to him, 
(Yes?) 


to give him everything he had. 
(Yes?) 


He refused to hear [of] it. 
(Yes?) 


Walali Burahima said he didn’t want 
that, 
(Yes?) 


k’a ye koyine le fe. 
(Naamu?) 


Arabuke do ko Agoka.* 


(Naamu?) 


Agoka ko k’a ye koyine ye 
(Naamu?) 


Walali Burahima bolo. 
(Naamu?) 


Walali Burahima, a ko koyine nin, a 
di n’ma. 
(Naamu?) 


A ko n'te koyine in d’i ma. 
(Naamu?) 


A mantolu ko ko koyine nin to 
Walali Burahima bolo. 
(Naamu?) 


A ko: few, fo n’a k’a di n’ma. 


(Naamu?) 


Walali Burahima ka koyine in bo 
(Naamu?) 


k’a d’a ma o kama. 
(Naamu?) 


O waara koyine di Ala la Kila ma. 


(Naamu?) 


Ala la Kila ko, 
(Naamu?) 


a ko da naani min no koyine bo ne 
bolo la, 
(Naamu?) 


da naani o bara ke sababu di 
(Naamu?) 


ka koyine don ne bolo la. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala ma barika donna da naani ro. 
(Naamu?) 


O le ye nara naani ye Mande. 








(Naamu?) 


[Tegere foli] 
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said he only wanted the cane rat.” 
(Yes?) 


There was an Arab man called 
Agoka. 
(Yes?) 


Agoka said he saw the rat 
(Yes?) 


in Walali Burahima’s possession. 
(Yes?) 


Walali Burahima, he said, this rat, 
give it to me. 
(Yes?) 


He said, I won't give this rat to you. 
(Yes?) 


His followers said to leave the rat in 
Walali Burahima’s possession. 
(Yes?) 


He [Agoka] said, Never! He must 
give it to me. 
(Yes?) 


Walali Burahima took out the rat 
(Yes?) 


to give him for that reason. 
(Yes?) 


That one took the rat back to the 
Prophet. 

(Yes?) 

The Prophet said, 

(Yes?) 


he said, four mouths took this rat 
from me, 
(Yes?) 


those four mouths were the reason 
(Yes?) 

the rat returned to me. 

(Yes?) 

May God bless the four mouths. 
(Yes?) 


Those are the four master artists of 
the Mande. 
(Yes?) 


[Applause] 
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Ala sako an ka mogobalu sako. May God’s will be our ancestors’ 
will. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Tona kana ke siya ro, If there is no truth in siya, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

tona ye tarari ro. truth is in prayer and pleading. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Bawo dafen ti yen ni Kilamawusa _ For there is no creature who is 

min di. Kila tarada. worth more than the Prophet and 
the Prophet was pleaded with. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Ala sako anna mokobayi sako. May God’s will be our ancestor’s 
will. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


While the story does indeed have four characters in addition to the 
Prophet, corresponding in number to the four siyaw of namakalaw, only two, 
Surakata and Walali Burahima, are salient symbols of the namakalaw’s 
Islamic ancestry for Mande bards. But of these two, only one is very well 
known.* Almost all griots seem to know that Surakata, who is claimed as an 
ancestor by the je/iw in general, and by specific je/i clans at times for particu- 
lar reasons, was a companion of the Prophet. Fewer know that Walali Bura- 
hima is claimed as the Islamic ancestor of the garanke, and fewer still know 
that the garanke are always of Soninke origin.*> When I asked my companion, 
Adé, and her friends about this story, I was told that it was about Surakata, 
the ancestor of the je/i, and how he pleased the Prophet, pleasing the Prophet 
being a most efficient way of gaining benediction and thus power and pres- 
tige. Adé and her friends could not tell me who Walali Burahima was. To 
Adé, this story fit nicely into the Jabate celebration of being jeli. 

Later, through discussions with central participants in the political con- 
flict, I learned that the position of Head Griot which had been accepted by 
one of our Jabate kinsmen had been coveted and fought for by a Tunkara 
Jjelike and his lineage, Tombona. The Tunkaras, along with the Camaras, are 
considered the founding clans of Kita. According to Cissé, the Camaras were 
the first, followed in the thirteenth century by a Soninke whose service to 
Sunjata was rewarded by offering him governance of the Kita cantons. This 
Soninke founded both the village that would become Kita and the one that 
would become the present-day Tounkarala, a neighborhood of Kita where 
Tunkaras lived.*° This ancient Soninke connection of the Kita Tunkaras 
constitutes one possible level of identification available to Seku. Although 
long since linguistically and culturally assimilated into the Mande, Tunkaras 
could nevertheless be designated as of Soninke origin—that is, of Soninke 
siya—when the occasion called for it.” 

Why should Seku tell this story on this particular occasion? Seku’s pur- 
pose in discussing siya seemed to be to validate the reunification of the feud- 
ing clans, to unite all the griots present in a celebration of their status as 
piamakalaw, the mouths blessed by the Prophet. This was what the general 
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public had been told the purpose of the gathering was, and it was probably 
also what the bard intended to convey to most of those present. However, 
among the listening crowd were the Jabate and Tunkara jeliw who had been 
rivals for the griot leadership, their families, friends, and allies.* Among 
these were some of the most powerful and feared figures in the Mande bardic 
community, men and women of great knowledge with reputations for awe- 
some occult power. Seku, a Jabate closely related to some of these people, had 
to be acutely aware of their presence in the audience. His task was formidable 
indeed: to play the role of mediator and praise-giver all at the same time, to 
placate one group without overly vexing the other, uplifting his own over the 
other in a way that would be notable, yet nonetheless publicly tolerable. 

Seku never mentions the Tunkaras or the Jabates by name; he relies 
instead on the indeterminacies of his story and on the selective salience of 
the characters of Surakata and Walali Burahima to evoke the central person- 
ages in the conflict between the Jabates of Mande origin and the Tunkaras of 
Soninke origin as well as the ultimate triumph of the Jabates. The rhetorical 
strategies he uses to promote Surakata over Walali Burahima are subtle, but 
striking for knowledgeable naraw sensitive to social difference: Surakata re- 
ceives the cane rat from the Prophet, while Walali Burahima receives it from 
Satan only after Satan has begged Surakata for it. Walali Burahima is thus 
two steps removed in the namakala organization from Surakata, the same 
position that, the bard indicates later in his speech, the garankew hold in 
relation to the jeliw. The Jabates’ conception of the social distance between 
themselves and the Tunkaras is thus evoked. The Tunkaras present who un- 
derstood these subtleties were undoubtedly somewhat vexed; however, since 
the Tunkaras were never specifically named, they also had no grounds for 
claiming public insult. On yet a deeper level, the two contenders for the posi- 
tion of Head Griot were of lineages that had intermarried for generations 
and were therefore “brothers” in the context of Mande kinship terminology. 
On this occasion, though, they were adamantly of different siyaw. Seku’s 
evocation of those differences was red meat in a pool of sharks. Only the 
polysemy of the concept of siya combined with the bard’s verbal artistry 
managed to keep it bloodless. 

In the next section of his speech, most of which is not included here, 
Seku moves quickly from siya’s connotations of division to its implications 
of unity by returning to his original discourse of social cohesion through skin 
color. He tells of the history of the Black Skin (farafin) from the time of 
Surakata and Walali Burahima to the foundation of Egypt and from there 
to the foundation of Wagadu, the Soninke empire which gave way to the 
Mande, a longstanding empire, which he says was, founded upon brother- 
hood, mercy, and mutual understanding. That is, until Europeans came and 
changed everything. 


An koni ya san kuruba ke Mande ye We spent a mountain of years in the 


Mandeya la le. Mande doing Mande things. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
Bee fa kelen, bee ba kelen. All of one father, all of one mother. 


(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
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Masake kelen y’an bee marala 
Mande dugukolo kan, 
(Naamu?) 


k’a b’o ma ka na sigi sisan na. 
(Naamu?) 
Nazara na 
(Naamu?) 


bawo bee ni la mara pa, 
(Naamu?) 








a k’an bee mara bara k’an losigi 
k’an lotalatala. 
(Naamu?) 


[faamuya te sora]... . 


O togo da ni o ce, 
(Naamu?) 

k’a fo jamana dd ma 
(Naamu?) 


ko Lagine, 
(Naamu?) 


k’a fo jamana dd ma 
(Naamu?) 


ko Sudan, 

(Naamu?) 

k’a fo jamana do ma Wotowalita, 
(Naamu?) 

k’a fo jamana do ma ko Nizeri, 
(Naamu?) 

k’a fo jamana dd ma 
(Naamu?) 

Senegal. 

(Naamu?) 

Nin bee farafin. 

(Naamu! Naamu! Naamu!) 


Nin bee badema. 
(Naamu?) 








One leader governed us all on 
Mande soil, 
(Yes?) 


from that time until now. 

(Yes?) 

The white man came, 

(Yes?) 

for all have their way of governing, 
(Yes?) 


he has governed by sitting us down 
and dividing us up. 
(Yes?) 


[indecipherable]. . . . 


Then came the naming, 
(Yes?) 


to name one country 

(Yes?) 

“la Guinea,” 

(Yes?) 

to name one country 

(Yes?) 

“Sudan,” 

(Yes?) 

to name one country “Haute Volta,” 
(Yes?) 


to name one country “Niger,” 
(Yes?) 


to name one country 
(Yes?) 

“Senegal.” 

(Yes?) 

All of these are Black Skin. 
(Yes! Yes! Yes!) 


All of these are family. 
(Yes?) 


Again, Seku draws on the metaphor of racial cohesion. He pulls together 
the inhabitants of West Africa in opposition to the white colonial govern- 
ments which divided and renamed the territory.*? Because they all suffered 
conquest and government by whites, all the Black Skins of West Africa are 
badema, from baden, uterine brother or sister. In terms of Mande kinship, 
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this is the closest relationship siblings can have. Mande people generally dis- 
tinguish between their baden—their brothers and sisters from the same 
mother—and their faden—their siblings of the same father but of different 
mothers. These kinship categories lie at the basis of a set of metaphors which 
denote prominent Mande core values: badenya implies cooperation and 
social cohesion, while fadenya stands for rivalry and competition. The two 
function as principles of social action and work to balance each other. Too 
much badenya in society supports the status quo and can lead to social stag- 
nation; a little fadenya livens things up and leads to heroic action. Too much 
fadenya, on the other hand, leads to social anarchy.” 

A bitter, virulent form of fadenya was at the root of the war of the Kita 
griots. Its antidote was seen as the reinstatement of badenya as the operative 
principle of social conduct. This is Seku’s goal in the next section, where he 
comes full circle, and all the Mande—Jabates and Tunkaras included—are 
joined in siya. 


Sanasi Kuyate? Sanasi Kuyate? 
(Ne!) (Me!) 
Jaamu. Patronym. 
(Naamu! Naamu!) (Yes! Yes!) 
Mande ya mara dan de jaamu dan The limits of the Mande are the 
de. limits of patronym. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
Siya ye yoro o yoro, o bee Mande. Wherever there is siya, that is the 
Mande. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
[Tegere foli] [Applause]*! 


When I first studied Mande language with a Bamana tutor in the United 
States, I was taught to translate siya as “race.” However, I was puzzled by 
the texts he offered that indicated that griots, smiths, and leatherworkers all 
belonged to different siyaw. It was clear that siya was a word that meant more 
than just “race” as we understand it in North America. However, there is not 
a single word with which to translate it consistently: I have tried “origins,” 
“caste,” “lineage,” “descent,” “kind,” “seed”; none covers the full semantic 
scope. It was not until I went to Kita and lived the application of the term 
in the celebration of my adoptive Mande siya that I learned it cannot be 
translated; it can only be evoked.” 

Polysemy and heteroglossia offer speakers little control over the way 
their words will be understood. These characteristics leave communication 
open to myriad interpretations, understandings, and misunderstandings. It is 
this quality of ambiguity that is recognized in the Mande proverb kuma te 
mdgo bolo, mgd de be kuma bolo, “speech is not in people’s hands, people 
are in the hands of speech.” We may choose our words, but we cannot control 
how they are understood, or what effects they have once they are spoken. It 
is no wonder that so much emphasis is placed on fdcogo, manner of speaking, 
in Mande discourse strategies. What cannot be communicated by the word 
itself, it is hoped, will be transmitted by the way the word is spoken, by the 
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context in which it is used, by the expressiveness with which it is uttered. As 
evidenced by Seku’s masterful manipulation of the polysemy of the concept 
siya and the use of multiple kinds of focogow, the most skilled bards are those 
that can read the setting in which they are to speak, then select the words 
and ways of using them most likely to accomplish the goals of the moment. 
The artistry of the bard’s oratory requires extensive mastery of Mande dis- 
course forms and strategies. 


THREE 


A History of Fadenya 


Interpretations of the Kita Griot War 


The war of the Kita griots was, like all wars, an event with many different 
possible interpretations. Both sides in the conflict had fluid, changing ratio- 
nales for their positions, and the allies of each faction, spread like fingers 
throughout the core Mande areas and even into the fringes in southern Cote 
d'Ivoire and Gambia, also constructed their arguments, their justifications, 
and their histories. In Mande societies, the construction of conflict requires 
the cultivation of alliances, and the longer the conflict endures, the more 
allies are necessary to sustain it. As one bard said in Kita, “Don’t pick a fight 
because you are right. Pick a fight because you have allies to back you.” It 
is, of course, impossible to document all the interpretations of all the people 
involved in a conflict of such scale. In this chapter, some of the histories of 
the conflict are recounted by the central participants. 

The awareness of the possibilities of multiple discourses and various in- 
terpretations, or heteroglossia, is a key characteristic of the verbal art of the 
Jeli, and a significant element of its power.! Where there is heteroglossia, there 
is the potential for ambiguity and for the generation of multiple understand- 
ings. The ability to target members of one’s audience and to structure one’s 
discourse so that different interpretations are made available to strategically 
important persons who are listening is one of the marks of a highly skilled 
bard. The connection between ambiguity and power is, not surprisingly, 
found in a number of other Mande cultural practices where human action is 
understood to work in concert with supernatural powers, practices such as 
divining and the enabling of secret society sculptures.” 

Seku Jabate’s speech about siya is an illustration of a master bard’s abil- 
ity to construct discourse in such a way as to convey more than one meaning 
and to leave room for diverse interpretations by various listeners. In a subse- 
quent section of Seku’s speech on Sunday morning, he talked about the place 
of the je/i in the Mande scheme of things. Many of the Jabates gathered there 
shared his interpretation. Sanasi Kuyate continued to serve as kuma laminala. 
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Ala sako i sako. May God’s will be yours. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Jeli bar’i ko file 1 ye funa de yela. When the griot looks behind him, 
he sees the fune. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Numu bar’i ko file i be jeli ye. When the smith looks behind him, 
he sees the griot. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


Fune bar’i ko file a be garanke ye. When the fune looks behind him, he 
sees the leatherworker. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


Mandekalu no organizason min ke, —‘ The organization which the 
inhabitants of the Mande have 
made, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


dina be ban a organizason ma tina. the world will end before that 
organization will deteriorate. 
(Haali!) (Exactly!) 


There are reasons why Seku spoke only of the social organization of the 
pnamakalaw, leaving the noble and the slave out of the discussion. There are 
reasons also why he described it the way he did: the je/i behind the numu, the 
fune behind the je/i, and the garanke behind the fune—another subtle re- 
minder to those present of Soninke origins of their position with regard to 
the true griots, the Mande je/iw. There were many reasons for the things that 
were said at that gathering, many intersecting paths that led the multitudes 
of jeliw to Kita to talk, to sing, and to celebrate. The reasons of the few were 
not necessarily the reasons of the many. The reasons of the women were not 
necessarily the reasons of the men. The reasons for which I was invited to 
participate were not necessarily the reasons why I went. The reasons I went 
were definitely not the reasons I have spent all these years since trying to 
understand what took place there. 


THE PROCESS OF DISCOVERY 


Experience in the field and the experience in writing the ethnography are very 
different stages in the unfolding of a complex tale. What Adé and I knew at 
the time we left for Kita was true, but there were many more “truths” to the 
celebration, truths I have spent years seeking out, some of which still stub- 
bornly refuse my insistent query. I know now that for some the “quarrel” 
among the griots of Kita was an intensely fierce struggle for power. More 
than that, for those most directly concerned, it had at times escalated into 
full-fledged occult warfare fought by factions armed with nama-bearing dali- 
luw, weapons of the occult, and there were casualties of that war just as there 
are in those fought by armies equipped with guns and tanks. Only in the Kita 
griot war there was no impersonal fighting. The warriors all knew each other 
very well. It was, in that sense, a civil war. 

Over the three days we spent in Kita, what seemed to my eyes to be 
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merely a joyous celebration with incessant music, song, talk, and dance was 
in fact also a battleground where forces beyond my reckoning were engaged 
in mortal struggle; where scores, some recent, some centuries old, were being 
settled and then upset again. The very music, song, and dance that seemed 
to flow so exuberantly were in fact part of the ammunition of that struggle, 
as were the talks, the speeches, the hours of oratory that I recorded then 
spent years transcribing, translating, and studying with my colleague, Kassim 
Koné. lama be kuma la, “there is nama in speech.” I had learned the proverb 
early on in my fieldwork. It was through the process of studying the words 
of the naraw in Kita, though, that I learned how dangerous, even deadly, the 
jiama of talk can be. 

The title of Massa Makan Diabate’s novel about the history of a griot 
conflict in a town with the fictional name Woudi appropriately refers to a 
gathering of griots as an Assembly of Djinns.* The most powerful of the male 
bards in Kita came wearing their armor—tunics to which power objects and 
amulets were stitched that were visible underneath the deep v-necks of their 
boubous—as a public statement of their preparation for battle. Nearly every 
griot, including women, carried special twigs protruding from the corners of 
their mouths to help ward off harmful energies. 

On the third day of the ceremonies, one of the principal speakers made 
a statement in his speech denying that he was a jinn or a wok (a bush spirit). 
Acts of sorcery that griots are famous for, such as calling the vulture, duga, 
were performed publicly; one was even caught on the television camera.° 

There are many stories that could be told about what led up to those 
three days of celebration. Here, I will present a version of the history of the 
gathering in Kita as it was recounted four years later by El Haji Yamuru 
Jabate, one of the principal participants from Kela.® 


Yamuru’s History of the War of the Kita Griots 


Bolon ko, n’i y’a ye kele bilalaaro, = The matter of the Hall,’ if you see 
that a war arose from it, 


ever since the time of the whites, 
the griots of Kita have gathered 


kabini tubabuw tile, 
Kita jeliyi ye pogon lade, 


together, 
k’a yira, in order to, 
ayi dan ma sa: each, on their own side: 
Dangon jeli, the Dangon griots, 
Tunkara jeli, the Tunkara griots, 
Koyatelu, the Kuyates, 
Sumanolu, the Sumanos, 
jeli o jeli sa, every griot, 
Jabatelu, the Jabates, 


ayi bee ye nogon ye. 
Ayi benna kan kelen ma. 


“An ka bolon kelen loben, 
An ka kuma kana taa kube la 
tugun. 


they all met together. 
They all spoke with one voice. 


“Let us build one Hall,” they said. 
“So that our disagreements never 
reach the authorities again. 


El Haji Balla Ba Jabate (front, center) 
and his younger brother Yamuru Jabate 
behind him with the raised sword. Note 
the leather-encased amulets stitched to 
their tunics. 








Jelimusow from the Bamako delegation with protective twigs in their mouths. 
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Ni jelilu dama kelela, When griot factions fight, 

an b’an sigi bolon o kono ka kele fo ~~ we will sit in that Hall and discuss 
k’a ban.” the conflict until it is over.” 

O ye hakilimaya do ye. That is a kind of wisdom. 

O be mogd son hakili la. That gives people intelligence. 
Faragwew fana b’a lon, The whites knew it too, 

k’a fo ko ja an bennen don ko ro. that we were really in agreement on 


this matter. 


Other people confirmed, as Yamuru said, that there was once a jelibolon 
in Kita that had fallen into disuse and had been allowed to deteriorate and 
eventually disappear. This disappearance was spoken of as symbolic of the 
disintegration of Mande traditions, for the bo/on is a historic and revered 
feature of Mande culture.® 

The history of what I am calling Halls (pronounced variously blonw, 
bolonw, bilonw, bulonw) in the Mande is an ancient one. Undoubtedly, the 
most famous structure today is the Kamablon of Kangaba, the origins of 
which have been variously reported by many scholars. According to Niane it 
was constructed by Mansa Souleymane’ after his return from Mecca in 1352 
as a place to store the holy books he brought back, but after the fall of the 
Mali Empire in 1670, it became a sanctuary for Mande power objects until 
E] Hadj Omar” restored it to Islamic use around 1840." Dieterlen states that 
it was a copy of an even older hall in Kri Koro” which was widely replicated 
throughout the Mande,!? and De Ganay records ten different stories of its 
origin, uses, and raison d’étre.'* 

These halls, usually considered the property of the noble clans respon- 
sible for them, serve various purposes today. The Kamablon of Kangaba is 
purported to hold assorted mysterious objects, whose description changes 
with the source. Yamuru Jabate told me that it contained some of the effects 
of Tira Magan, one of Sunjata’s more famed generals who was also a Jabate 
ancestor. In an interview with Zoumana Yoro Traoré of Radio Television 
Mali, a Kitan bard asserted that the Kamablon contained unspecified daliluw 
from Kita.!° Meillassoux reported that some claimed it held a Koran and 
other effects of El] Hadj Omar,'* while others claimed that it contained relics 
of Sunjata. A similarly constructed Hall that Meillassoux found in eastern 
Senegal was used solely for initiation rites and contained only a drum used 
during those ceremonies. The Camaras, rival clan of the Keita masters of the 
Kamablon in Kangaba, also have a sacred hall which Meillassoux reports is 
purported to contain keleboliw, power objects of war.'!7 However, the point 
is not what the bolonw actually contain, but that they are reputed to house 
things mysterious and powerful. The Kamablon of Kangaba is one of the 
most famous symbols of traditional Mande power, and like most power 
structures in the Mande world, much of its power derives from the obscurity 
that surrounds it.!® 

The jelibolon of Kita, however, is a structure within a Kuyate compound 
and belongs to the je/iw, not to any noble clan. Rather than being a place of 
storage for sacred objects, its purpose harks back to the more mundane na- 
ture of the architectural feature after which it is named: the vestibule which 
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serves as a passageway into a compound and where members of the family 
can meet and sit with outsiders to converse in relatively private surroundings. 
The Hall of Kita is no small vestibule, however; it is a large and spacious 
rectangular room built onto one end of the Niamadila’ Kuyate compound 
in Kita, with thick mud brick walls plastered and painted on both the outside 
and inside and covered with a durable tin roof. It was built in the Kuyate 
compound so as to be on neutral ground in discussions over the griot leader- 
ship, for the Kuyates alone were deemed ineligible to take official positions 
of leadership among the je/iw.2° One doorway opens to the interior court- 
yard of the compound, the other door, which was decorated with several iron 
sculptures, gives out on the street. It provides physical passage between the 
street and the compound, but was intended to be a place of communication, 
specifically communication about conflict, and more particularly, communi- 
cation about conflict among the jeliw. In this case, the conflict was about the 
Jelikuntigiya, the griot leadership, as Yamuru went on to explain: 


O la sa, Then, 


ni Ala k’a ke 0 ro o nogonye kera God made it happen that the 
meeting was held... 


Kabinii ka moko koroba temenenw, _— Since our oldest ancestors of the 


past, 

ayia y’a ton siki fene, they also installed an association, 

min mana koroya jeli bee di, he who gets older than all the 
griots,! 

o ka ke kuntigi ye. that one should be the leader. 

O kera Sako ro wo, If it happened among the Sakos, 

o ka ke kuntigi ye. that one should be the leader. 

O kera Dang ro, If it happened among the Dangos, 

o ka ke kuntigi ye. that one should be the leader. 

O kera Jabate ro o, If it happened among the Jabates, 

o ka ke kuntigi ye. that one should be the leader. 

A kera Sumano 1 0, If it happened among the Sumanos, 

o be ke kuntigi ye. that one became the leader. 

Ben kera o kan. That was what was agreed. 

Ayl y’a yelema yelema pogon ko ten They passed it on and on and on 

wuru-u-u-u-u f> ka na se bi ma. that way wourou-u-u-u-u” until 
today. 


In the discourse of the griots who spoke at Kita as well, the roots of the 
griot ton that Yamuru refers to were said to extend back for generations, and 
thus the gerontocratic principles that governed the leadership were argued to 
be endowed with the heavy weight of ages of Jada, tradition, as close to a 
universally held sacred principle as one can find in the griot community. No 
finer argument can be made for maintaining a practice than to claim it as a 
matter of preserving tradition, for this is the archetypical griot’s role. This 
tradition, the leaders of the Jabate lineage of Nanagela maintained, had been 
broken at the time the previous Je/ikuntigi, Maratu Balla Tunkara, was inau- 
gurated. According to an affidavit filed in Kita in 1983 shortly after Maratu 
Balla’s death, the oldest griot at the time of Maratu Balla’s accession in 
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of the Kuyate Niamadila 
compound in Kita. 


Detail of the metal 
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the Hall with the Niamadila 
name across the middle. 
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1962—the early years of Independence—was a certain Diéli Bala, but he 
was refused by the eminent lineage of Tunkara griots, Tombona, under the 
pretext that he was their nephew and thus could not be in a position of au- 
thority over them. The Tombona Tunkaras appealed to the political authori- 
ties of the period, who called a meeting of the leaders of the Kita je/i lineages. 
At that meeting, the affidavit continues, the Jabates 


retraced the criteria and principles inherited from their ancestors [and] 
made them aware that the choice of Chief Griot had nothing to do with 
politics and that only griots who fulfilled the criterion [of age] could be 
Chief, with the exception of one clan of Kuyates. [These are] the Kuyates 
of Niamadila, for the simple reason that they are the arbiters in cases of 
conflict between different clans and the protectors of the ancestral Hall of 
Griots of Kita.” 


The appeal of the Jabates for adherence to the traditional system of accession 
was ignored and the position of Head Griot given to Maratu Balla Tunkara 
because, according to the affidavit, 


Certain political leaders supported them [the Tunkaras] because they were 
numerous in all political and administrative arenas of the time. Their cause 
was heard in spite of our protestations, making a mockery of our principles 
and rules. Thus it was that they named Maratou Balla Tounkara as Chief 
Griot. [B]eing powerless against the powerful of that time[,] our elders were 
obliged to resign themselves. Maratou Balla reigned for 21 years in disor- 
der and division.* 


For the Nanagela Jabates and their allies, their principles and rules were in 
danger of being flaunted again after the death of Maratu Balla when his 
younger brother, Jeli Fili Tunkara, attempted to keep the position of Head 
Griot in the family despite the fact that there were older candidates. For the 
other jeliw, in their ideological role of conservators of Mande tradition, this 
was a situation not to be tolerated anymore. While there were undoubtedly 
other, more personal, interpretations of the reason for the conflict, in public 
the bards spoke only of the upsetting of tradition, as Yamuru continued to do: 


Eh, nin jelikuntigi do nin bannen sa, 
awa-a ayi ko k’a di Dangonyi ka 
yemogo ma, 

o togo Seku Dangon, 

o ka dugu ye Golobilaji ye. 


Komi a fo ko k’a d’o ma, 


puninkali kera. 

O fana ko, 

“Cinen don n’a ye mdgo nini ne ka 
koro bee ye bi. 


Nka, ne te so. Ne be buguda la. 


Eh, when this Head Griot was dead, 
uh, they said to give the position to 
the leader of the Dangos, 

whose name is Seku Dango, 

who lives in Golobilaji. 


Since it was said it should be given 
to him, 


he was asked. 

He said, 

“It’s true that if you are looking for 
someone, I’m older than everyone 
today. 


But I’m not at home. I’m out in a 
hamlet [and therefore out of 
touch]. 


Ne be dinya. 
Makanjan Jabate, 
o de ka koro jeli bee di bi, 


ayi k’a d’o ma.” 


Tunkarayi le ko: 

A! K’ayi ma son 0 ma. 

Ko Makanjan man koro ni Jeli Fili 
di. 

Ko Jeli Fili le ka koro ni Makanjan 
di. 


Disikite”® nana o ro sa o le nin sa. 
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I must refuse. 
Makanjan Jabate, 


he is older than all the other griots 
today, 


you should give it to him.” 


The Tunkaras said: 

Ah! They didn’t agree to that. 

That Makanjan was not older than 
Jeli Fili. 

That Jeli Fili was older than 
Makanjan.” 


The “dispute” which arose was this. 


This is what they were pulling at 
each other about. 


Ayi ye nogon lasama o nofe. 


Yamuru’s use of the term “dispute” and the phrase “pulling at each other” 
are understated ways of indicating that the fighting was heating up—the 
foundations for warfare were being laid. Public discussions were being under- 
cut by private intrigues of the sort that the griot community—and, according 
to Hopkins, Kita in general—are famous for, running the gamut from de- 
stroying reputations through gossip to ravaging marital relationships through 
reclamation of unpaid bridewealth or through accusations of illegitimacy. 
But this was just the beginning; the techniques of battle were to become much 
more serious, even life-threatening, as the fighting continued. 


Ala k’a ke, God made it happen, 

ayi ma ben a ro. that they did not agree on it. 
San kelen, For one year, 

san fila. for two years. 


The Tunkaras saw that 
the matter would not know a place 
of agreement. 


Tunkarayi y’a ye 
a ko te ben yoro Io. 


They themselves, by themselves, 
installed Jeli Fili as their own chief. 


Ayi yere gansan ye Jeli Fili ke i ta 
kuntigi ye. 


According to Diawoye Diabate’s affidavit, the griot community of Kita, 
with the exception of the Tombona lineage, installed Makanjan Jabate as 
Head Griot on September 28, 1983. After that, the Tunkaras installed Jeli 
Fili as Head Griot. That the Tunkaras would go against the grain of a tradi- 
tion which bore the consensus of the rest of the je/i community was, the 
master bards in Kita said repeatedly, the crux of the problem. To do so was 
to proclaim themselves above the rest.”’ It was, in effect, a declaration of war. 
It was also an act of dangerous fadenya. 

To understand fadenya, most scholars look first at its etymology. Mc- 
Naughton, for example, initiates his discussion of fadenya as “the competi- 
tion for honor and resources that invariably occurs between siblings who 
have the same father but different mothers.’”* Broken into its component 
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morphemes, fa, “father,” den, “child,” ya, “-ness,” the term can be understood 
to mean “the state of being the child of a father” or “father-childness,” as it 
is widely translated. While an understanding of rivalry is, for most Mande 
people, grounded in the cultural understandings one acquires from living in 
a polygamous family where one’s half-siblings or fadenw are related to in 
a distinctly different manner than one’s full siblings, or badenw (“mother- 
children”), the term fadenya is not restricted to application in kinship circles, 
as McNaughton and other scholars have pointed out.” 

As Bird and Kendall have argued, fadenya and its antithesis, badenya, 
are viewed as different axes in the “dialectic tension between the individual 
and the group.’* Relationships based on badenya tend to promote cohesion 
and solidarity between people; those based on fadenya in its most benign 
forms foster rivalry and competition—social forces which Mande people rec- 
ognize as being healthy and desirable. However, when fadenya is carried too 
far, as McNaughton notes, it develops into virulent aggression, egocentricity, 
and the willingness to disrupt the lives of others; it inspires secretive and 
conspiratorial behavior, private schemes, and treachery.*! Because of the un- 
healthy level of fadenya between the Tunkara and Jabate griot lineages in 
Kita, the Kitan social fabric was rent, the dialectic was unbalanced, and steps 
had to be taken to restore the normal order. 

Clifford’s definition of culture as a set of historically produced and ac- 
tively contested codes is elegantly illustrated by this process.** The Tunkaras, 
in the faden act of challenging the principle of gerontocracy that governed 
the jeli leadership, were opening a contest that, had they succeeded, would 
have significantly altered what the other Kita griots asserted was a predomi- 
nant feature of the code of tradition that had, until the time of Independence, 
defined the position. The Tunkaras must have been acutely aware of the 
difficulty of doing so, and they endeavored to rally both popular and political 
support for their action. Later in the interview, Yamuru talked about the 
Tunkaras’ attempt to entice the je/i population of Kita to accept Jeli Fili as 
Head Griot through a publicity stunt familiar to all modern African rulers: 


The Tunkaras had some cloth made. I heard they gathered three million 
[CFA francs] to give it to COMATEX [a factory] in Segou, to put the bust 
of the jelikuntigi who died and the one about to be installed on the cloth. 
It was put on the cloth, the cloth was delivered. They divided it up. The 
Jabates said that that celebration would not take place, that the celebration 
would take place under no circumstances. They [the Tunkaras] went and 
did it on their own in Budefo, gave the cloth to each other. I myself saw 
the cloth, saw the likenesses of both men on it. 


After this ploy failed to convince the relevant parties to accept Jeli Fili as the 
new Head Griot, the fighting became even more serious, as Yamuru de- 
scribed: 


K’a yira sa, Indicating that, 

ko ayi bena nin siki... that they were going to install that 
one... 

ayi bena nin siki, they were going to install that one, 

awa... ayl ta kuntigiya la, uh... as their own leader, 


ayi bena nin siki, they were going to install that one, 
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Closeup of the cloth made to commemorate Maratu Balla Tunkara (1879-1983) 
and to celebrate his younger brother Jeli Fili Tunkara’s accession to the title of 
Jelikuntigi. The cloth is being worn by Jeli Fili’s son, Fode Tunkara (1999). 


ayi ta kuntigiya la, as their own leader, 
ayi bena nin siki ayi ta kuntigiya la. they were going to install that one 
as their own leader. 


A kera keleba ye. It became a big war.*? 


Yamuru’s presentation of this part of his story—his four-time repetition 
of the line “Ayi bena nin siki,’ “they were going to install that one” —indicates 
his interpretation of the immensity of the error the Tunkaras were making. 
Repetition for emphasis follows the principle of reduplication as enlarge- 
ment: more sound is more substance.** However, note that the most serious 
event is simply communicated, with a minimal number of words: A kera kele- 
ba ye, “It became a big war.’* 

The actions of the Tunkaras, which Yamuru does not describe in detail, 
were, in the minds of the Jabate bards, actions of war. War is what ensued. 


Ala k’a ke, God made it happen, 

Jabateyi fene ko, that the Jabates also said, 

“Nin te siki! “This one won't be installed! 
Nin te siki! This one won't be installed! 

Nin te siki! This one won't be installed! 

A te siki ka da min kan, The reason he won't be installed, 
an ma ben o ma. is that we didn’t agree on it. 
Makanjan le ka koro. Makanyjan is older. 

N’an benn’a ma, If we agree on it, 


Makanjan be ke kuntigi ye. Makanjan will become the leader. 
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Mais n’ayi ko k’ayi t’a siki, 


wa, o te ben. 


N’o kera, 

o be na ke sitane ye.” 
Ala y’a ke, 

ama pa, a kera kele ye. 


Kelemaaw sa, 
Jabate bee sa, 
bee nan’a ke i komi nogon sabote.** 


Bon, nunuw ko 
k’ayi ka kuntigi le ka sigi. 
Nunuw ko, 


“O te ke. 

O te ke bi, 

o te ke shini. 

O te ke ka da dalilu min kan? 
Mun na? 

A ma deli ka ke ten. 


Makanjan le ka koro 

ni jeli bee di. 

Ni Tunkarayi dinyena a ma, 
ayi bee ka de ka Makanjan ke 
kuntigi ye. 


A be ben. Nka n’ayi ma ben a ma, 


Makanjan te bo kuntigiya la.” 


A ma ben Tunkaraw ma. 
Kele nana k’a ro. 
A kele juguyara kosebe, san kelen. 


San kelen. 
San fila. 
Fo ka se san saaba la. 


But, if they say they won’t install 
him, 
hey, that won’t work. 


If that happens 

this will become a terrible fight.” 
God made it happen, 

that it didn’t improve, it became a 
war. 


The warring people, 

all the Jabates, 

all began to, like, sabotage each 
other. 


So, the Tunkaras said 
that their leader should be installed. 
These (the Jabates) said, 


“It won't happen. 

It won’t happen today, 

it won’t happen tomorrow. 

It won't happen for what reason? 
Why? 

It is not customarily done that 
way. 


Makanjan is older 

than all the other griots. 

If the Tunkaras concede, 

they should all gather to install 
Makanjan as leader. 


That will work. But even if they 
don’t agree to it, 

Makanjan won't lose the 
leadership.” 


The Tunkaras did not agree. 

The combat began. 

The war became worse and worse, 
for one year. 


For one year. 
For two years. 
Until it reached the third year. 


When no resolution could be reached in Kita itself, Yamuru said, the Tunk- 
ara faction appealed to the regional administrative authorities in Kayes, the 
capital of the First Region, of which Kita is a part, to force acceptance of 
their candidate for Head Griot. Yamuru continues: 


Kaye, 
o le be yen komandi. 


It is Kayes 
that commands there (Kita). 


Ayi kan ne 

Kaye guvernur ma. 

O ye... wilila ka na Kita 
ka na fen fo a ro. 


Ayi ma son. 

O tuma, 

u ta kumanda serkil, 
o bara dese. 

O deselen. 

O deselen 

ka... kake, 

a ko warala. 


Politiki mokow ye i sen don a ro. 


A ko politiki kuma te. 


Politiki kuma te. 
Politiki kuma te. 


Politiki ko te. 
Awa, guvarnama shiya te. 
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The Tunkaras sent a message 
to the governor of Kayes. 

He ... left to come to Kita 

to say something about all this. 


The Jabates didn’t agree to it. 
Then, 

their Commandant de Cercle,*’ 
he got worn out. 

He was worn out. 

He was too worn out 
to... to do it, 

the matter got out of control. 


The political people had gotten 
involved. 


The griots said, this is not political 
talk. 
This is not political talk. 


This is not political talk. 


This is not a political matter. 
It’s not the government’s road at 


all.38 
(Mmhmm) 


Once again, Yamuru makes use of repeated and parallel minimal structures 
to underline the seriousness of events: the Commandant de Cercle got worn 
out, was worn out, was too worn out. The further involvement of government 
officials brought the judgment from the griot community that the matter was 
not a subject for political intervention (repeated four times) and that it was 
not “the government’s road” at all; in other words, none of the government’s 
business. From the colonial period throughout the early years of Indepen- 
dence and up until today, the question of the status of the je/iw vis-a-vis the 
official political structures of the emerging nation of Mali has been a complex 
and delicate one. Prior to the colonial period, the jeliw were very much in- 
volved in political life. They served as negotiators and counsel to the political 
rulers (as well as to the ordinary Aoron), and as advocates or prosecutors to 
those accused of crimes. However, the political events of the last century have 
had a notable impact on those traditional roles. While ordinary nobles still 
make use of jeli services as counselors, intermediaries, and regulators of 
social life, they have been replaced in the official political administration by 
ministers, lawyers, and other bureaucrats. Some Mande people say that rela- 
tions between the castes have changed because the French colonizers at- 
tempted to transform the caste system.*® The socialist regime of Mali’s first 
president, Modibo Keita, had similar objectives® and the participation of 
the Tunkara griots in the local branches of Modibo’s administration was said 
to have had a significant impact on the practice of tradition in the griot 
community at that time. However, it was general knowledge that Keita, as 
well as Moussa Traoré, the president after him, had “his” griot that was 
consulted and utilized unofficially in the traditional manner. The efforts of 
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Islam have not succeeded in doing away with the caste system either. While 
it is certainly the case that relations between nobles and griots, as well as 
other namakalaw, are different now than they were a hundred years ago, the 
castes continue to find ways to express their distinctions and to maintain 
their boundaries. 

The colonizers were, however, successful in transforming traditional 
horon positions of leadership which seem to have been effectively abolished 
or at least nominally incorporated into the official political system. Village 
chiefs, for example, are now considered to be representatives of the Chief 
of the Arrondissement, and thus active participants in the official adminis- 
tration. When a village chief dies, his position is passed on in the traditional 
manner. The Jamanatigiw, traditional regional horon leaders whose political 
power was reinforced during the colonial period when they were labeled can- 
ton chiefs by the French, had their positions officially eliminated in 1958 and 
were no longer considered part of the administration after that point. Official 
policy regarding their position in the mid-1980s was that it no longer existed 
and when those canton chiefs then living died, they would not be replaced. 

Such positions of leadership among the je/iw, in contrast, have retained 
their political and social power within namakala circles and outside the 
official administration. This is largely due to the je/i’s insistence on a separa- 
tion of powers between /oron and eli. It is the jeli’s role to intervene in the 
business of horonw, to mediate conflicts, and to give advice regarding serious 
matters. The relationship is, ideologically, not reciprocal. The je/iw do not 
normally consult Aoronw on similar matters. They consult other jeliw. There- 
fore, when members of the Malian Administration, which je/iw generally 
viewed at that time as a Aoron institution, began to intervene once again in 
the war between rival je/i factions, they encountered a level of resistance 
against which they had insufficient official power. Realizing this, the officials 
appealed to other je/iw to resolve the situation quickly, and, most impor- 
tantly, among themselves. As Yamuru explains, he and the contingent from 
Kela were instrumental in doing so.*! 


Nin bee belilen, 

fo neyi la kele in. ... 

Awa, ayi gwansan ye hakili da an 
kan, 


ka jeli bee wele. 

Ayl ye nogonye ke. 

U k’an k’an kan bo, 

Kela jelilu, 

ulu ye Jabate min di nin fene de ye o 
Jabate kelen ye yan. 

A to bara ke nogon sabote ye. 


“An te son tugun fewu! 


Fo Makanjan le ka siki kuntigiya 
la.” 


All had failed, 

except us in this war.... 

See, the politicians alone thought 
about us, 


to call all the griots. 

They held a meeting. 

They said we should speak, 

the griots from Kela, 

they are the same Jabates as the 
Jabates in Kita. 

Otherwise what remained would 
have been mutual sabotage. 


“We won't agree again at all! [the 
Jabates said]. 


Until Makanjan is installed in the 
leadership.” 


Ala y’a ke i ye mokow wele, 


modko bilara ka na neyi nofe. 

An ka cekoroba tun ma son, 

ko ni kele b’a ro k’ale manka ka taa 
...k’an ka mokoyi manka ka taa. 


Senya kelen, senya fila. 


A saabanan la sa, 

Ala k’a ke, 

an nana ye ayi k’a laben ko kele t’a 
ro foyi t’a ro, i be taa tinya le fo. O le 
y’an fene taka. 


Kele ma k’a ro were dun. 
Komi kele ma k’a ro 
awa... Alak’a ke, 

an no an laben ka waa. 


An moko min bora Kela an ka can 
de. Mobili kelen waara an kunben 


ka na don Bomoko yan. 

Faamaw yere ko, 

“An be Ala deli la sisan nin kele ka 
ban.” 


Kita jamanatigi belilen. 
E, Kita komanda ba belilen. 


Awa, guvernur nana ka bo Kaye, 
o belila. 

Kita jamanatigi ka beli. 

A kera konolofili ko di. 


Mais, Kita jamanatigi ko: 
“Awa, min y’a di, 
ni kuma fora Ala la, 


moko la foli, 
awa... moko la foli, 
a ye di min ma, 


Makanjan le ye koro di. 
Bawo, hali Makanjan no la dog, 
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God made it happen that they 
called people, 

those people were sent after us. 
Our elder didn’t agree at first, 

he said that if there was fighting 
involved, he shouldn’t go. . . that 
our people shouldn't go. 


One time, two times. 


The third time now, 

God made it happen, 

we came to see that they had 
prepared it so that there was no 
fighting in it, there was nothing 
[dangerous] in it, we could go and 
tell the truth. For that reason, we 
went too. 


There was no more fighting. 
Since there was no more fighting, 
uh... God made it happen, 
that we got ourselves ready to go. 


Our people who came from Kela, 
we were many. One truck came to 
meet us 


and bring us to Bamako here. 

The political rulers themselves said, 
“We are pleading with God now 
that this war may end.” 


The Kita Canton Chief had failed. 
Eh, the Kita Circle Commander 
had failed. 


Uh, the governor who came from 
Kayes, he failed. 

The Kita Canton Chief had failed. 
It had become a stomach-wrenching 
thing. 


But, the Kita Canton Chief said: 
“So, what this is about, 

if we speak truthfully in God’s 
name, 

people have said it in such a way, 


uh... people have said it in such a 
way, 

the one to whom it should be given, 
Makanyjan is older. 

Because, even Makanjan’s own 
younger brother, 
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0 ka koro Jeli Fili di. 

O ka koro Jeli Fili di. 

Makanjan no la dogo, k’o ka koro 
Jeli Fili di.” 

Jamanatigi y’o fo. 


he’s older than Jeli Fili. 

He’s older than Jeli Fili. 
Makanjan’s own younger brother, 
said he’s older than Jeli Fili.” 

The Canton Chief said so. 


The jeliw’s acceptance of the intervention of the Kita canton chief, while 
by no means unproblematic, is nevertheless an interesting commentary on 
the state of the uneasy alliance between “traditional” and “modern” systems 
of political authority in Mali. The Canton Chieftaincy had been effectively 
abrogated, as stated above. However, no amount of administrative pressure 
had been able to abolish the personal influence of the Jamanatigi.” Although 
they refused to submit to the interventions of the actual administrative au- 
thorities, the Kita jeliw were willing, however grudgingly, to accept a certain 
amount of intercession from their Canton Chief who, like them, had been 
cut off from active participation in the official administration. According to 
Yamuru, the Jamanatigi decided on his own to intervene in the war when the 
Governor of Kayes failed in his effort to settle the conflict. Simbo Keita called 
a meeting of both factions, Nanagela Jabates and Tombona Tunkaras, and 
pleaded with the Tunkaras to accept the gerontocratic principle and allow 
Makanjan to be inaugurated as Head Griot. Yamuru affirmed that Simbo 
was joined by all the nobles of Kita in pleading with the Tunkaras to accept 
the return to tradition. However, it was not until their fellow griots from 
Kela and Guinea intervened that the war was publicly acknowledged to be 


at an end. 


Neyi taa ro sa, 
ayi ye dugu mina i koro.¥ 


Ayi ye san bila ka taa an ka fo an ka 
Sigiri Jabateyi fene fo Sigiri Lagine. 


U ye mogo binaani 
ani m9go saaba bila ka na. 


Ulu faralen. . . 
ulu nana Lagine fe ka na Nyakasola 
fe. 


U y’an kunben . . . e, Kita yen. 
An fene nala teren fe. . . 
e-e mobili fe ka na yan. 


Yan jelimuso n/’a jelike fene bee 
Bomok> mok9 n’i ye mok>3 donnen 
ye, 

a ke n’a muso bee taara. 


An taalen, 
an y’an ko presente komandan la, 


When we went there, 
they [the Tunkaras] grabbed the 
earth underneath them.“ 


They sent a message that we should 
tell our Siguiri Jabates too in 
Siguiri, Guinea. 


They sent forty-three people 
[delegations] to come. 


They were delegated... 
they came from Guinea, they came 
from Nyakasola. 


They met us .. . eh, there in Kita. 
We too came in the train... 
u-uh, in a truck to come here. 


All the well-known griot women 
and griot men from Bamako, 
the men and the women all went. 


When we left, 
we presented our business to the 
Commandant, 


ka cila bila ka taa guvernur ma 
Kaye. 


A bee benn’a ma ko nin be diya ayi 
ye ko ni kele banna k’a be diya ayi 


ye. 
Ayiwa an taara an ye kuma sigi. 


Mdgoyi ye min don an da, 


o bee ladela ko bee ka dinya k’o 
kuma di Bala ma, 
Bala ka o lase. 


An y’a ta o lon, 

k’a ta huit heures ma, 

fo onze heures 

an sikilen, an sikilen, 
jamana... jamanatiki ka so. 


Kele fora ka kele ban, 
ka kuntikiya to Makanjan bolo. 


U ko bon nin kele bannen. 


Tunkaralu, 
bee benn’a ma ko kele bannen, 


“An b’a bee deli fene, 
mdk> 0 mok) yan 
k’a fo moko o moks le ye yan 


k’a foe le ye jeli ye, 


bee ka de an ka taa tulonke ke kene 
kelen kan 
ni kele bannen be ke.” 


Tunkarayi dinenna o ma. 
Kele banna. 


Ayi taara k’a teke don nokon teke 
ka soro ka wulada la tulonke ke. 
Tile saaba, 


an b’en. 


A kele ban ko y’o ye. 
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and sent a message to the Governor 
in Kayes. 


All of them agreed to it, said this 
would please them, if the war 
ended, it would please them. 


So, we went and we began the talks. 


That which people had put in our 
mouth, 


they all gathered to concede that 
message to Balla, 
so that Balla could transmit it. 


We took it that day, 

from 8:00, 

until 11:00, 

we were sitting, we were sitting, 
in the Canton... the Canton 
Chief’s house. 


The war was talked [about] until the 
war was ended, 


and Makanjan was left with the 
leadership. 


They said, good, this war has ended. 


The Tunkaras, 
all agreed that the war had ended, 


“We request that everyone, 
everyone here 

that it be said to everyone who is 
here 

that it be said that you who are 
griots, 

all should gather, let’s go celebrate 
together in one place 

and put the war to an end.” 


The Tunkaras conceded to it. 
The war was over. 


They went and gave each other their 
hands, 


and so in the afternoon, the 
celebration was held. 


For three days, 
we were there. 


That was the end of the war. 
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Yamuru had relatives intimately involved in the Kita war and had been aware 
of the details of the processes of conflict and negotiation as they unfolded 
over the two years before this meeting in Kita; he also knew the particulars 
of the events subsequent to that meeting. He undoubtedly perceived a very 
different set of meanings and rationales for the circumstances of those events 
than those Adé and I shared at the time. Yamuru’s older brother, El Haji 
Kela Balla Ba, had his own perspectives on the Kita war that he elaborated 
in an interview afterward in Kela. The Kita Hall of Griots, he said, was 
constructed to serve as a kind of je/i Assemblée Nationale, a place where the 
griot leader and his counselors could gather and discuss important affairs in 
the same manner as the president and his deputies and ministers did in the 
official structures of Bamako.** At the meeting and during the celebrations, 
the leader of the griots who presided was Kela Balla Ba himself.*¢ 

Personal histories and culturally acquired discourse strategies affect how 
participants think about and talk about the Kita griot war. In his masterly 
bardic manner Yamuru sets forth a discourse which, I now know from con- 
versations with other members of his family, represents a certain collectively 
invented syncretism of individual perspectives. Balla, from his vantage point 
as Kumatigi, or Master of Speech, had an almost imperial outlook on the 
war and its outcome: they fought, they called us, we came, we settled it.*” As 
an apprentice jelimuso of an age of the daughters of these bards, I have ad- 
mittedly been influenced by these points of view.*® Interpretation of what 
occurred is also shaped by conversation with Kassim Koné and other col- 
leagues, as well as by my study of the work and writings of a number of other 
Mande and Africanist scholars. 

These histories, and the specific influences on ways of thinking that have 
arisen from them, are but part of the heteroglot polysemy of what was spoken 
and sung in Kita. It cannot be emphasized enough that each individual who 
attended the gathering, listened to the speeches, and danced to the songs 
undoubtedly came away with a unique set of experiences and understandings 
of what happened there and of what it was all about. I do not claim to speak 
for all in this book. What I do attempt, however, is to show how the interpre- 
tations presented here were made possible by the matrix of circumstances, 
and how those interpretations, particularly those of the principal partici- 
pants, influence understandings of the nature of jeliya. The existence of ideo- 
logical and behavioral boundaries between members of different castes and 
the possibility of transgressing those boundaries have implications for our 
conceptualization of the structure of Mande society and what it means to 
live that structure. 


FOUR 


Making Boundaries 
When Griots Speak Before Nobles 


The continual generation of social distance between groups with different 
cultures living together in the same community, or schismogenesis, occurs 
frequently in heterogeneous societies. In most diverse communities, numbers 
of groups must live and interact with one another while maintaining their 
differences through a kind of mutual agreement that may, at times, permit 
people to manifest a degree of mutual hostility.'! In the case of the culture 
contact between jeliw and horonw in Mande societies, where the differences 
between the groups have existed for so long and have become important 
components of key aspects of social life—they are especially marked during 
life-cycle rituals—this tension is often expressed through nobles’ criticism of 
griots’ “empty speech” or griots’ disdain for nobles’ lack of self-knowledge. 
It is important to see such negative statements as markers of boundaries 
rather than as reflections of some pervasive underlying sentiment or, worse 
still, as an indicator of the presence of hierarchy.” 

For, we must ask, why do the distinctions persist? To be sure, there have 
been periods in Mande history, for example the 1960s during the social- 
ist administration of Modibo Keita, when the prevailing political opinion 
seemed to be that all caste distinctions should be done away with, in the most 
extreme version, or should simply be ignored—a less complicated alternative. 
Some versions of Islam also decry caste stratification and some adherents try 
to deny its role in Mande society. However, je/iw in general have been and 
continue to be vigilantly active in maintaining social distinctions between 
themselves and other groups, particularly Aoranw.? Despite years of political 
and religious pressure to equalize the groups, the caste system has remained 
a salient feature of Mande society. This was a central issue for the griots and 
nobles present at this Kita celebration. They generated social difference and 
the reinforcement of social boundaries through a repertoire of strategies for 
recreating old social structures as well as for creating new ones. 
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THE GRIOT AND THE HOST 


After their arrival in Kita, the first official task of the enmassed jeliw was to 
formally greet their jatigi (host), the former Canton Chief. The Canton Chief 
had played a delicate role in the negotiations to end the war. His support was 
crucial to the Jabate cause in order for opposition to the pressures to install 
Jeli Fili Tunkara to succeed; therefore, the visiting griots paid him the respect 
of making him their honorary jatigi. 

Hospitality is a time-honored art in the Mande world, and both the 
responsibilities and privileges of the jatigi, or host, are great. Morphologi- 
cally, the term is formed from ja, a part of the soul or spirit, and tigi, master 
or owner. To enter into a relationship with a person as your jatigi, then, is to 
place your well-being in that person’s care. It is a great honor to be chosen 
someone’s jatigi; it is also a grave responsibility which becomes all the more 
serious as the relationship continues through time. While anyone can play 
temporary host, jatigi, to any visitor or guest, dunan, there is traditionally a 
special, more permanent relationship between horon jatigiw and their jeliw; 
often, these relationships take on the form of a pact of mutual aid that ex- 
tends through time as generations move through the life cycle. Mande horon 
lineages typically have specific griot lineages, and often specific individuals 
whom they call upon for entertainment and mediation at family weddings, 
naming ceremonies, and funerals; even today, adult children will often rely 
on the children of the same griots that their parents did, thus extending the 
life of the relationship across another generation.* 

The visiting griot delegations thus had two dimensions of jatigiya to 
appeal to in their relations with the Canton Chief. Emphasizing the aspect 
of dunanya, being visitors, gave the delegations from Guinea and Kela lati- 
tude for maneuvers not available to the griot inhabitants of Kita. In choosing 
to emphasize the relationship of jatigi and jeli between themselves and the 
Canton Chief, in appealing to the structured duties and privileges such a 
relationship entails, the entire body of visiting griots became active agents in 
the reinforcement of the social boundaries between themselves and the noble 
community of Kita. These efforts began with the arrival of the Kela and 
Bamako griot delegations at the Kita train station. 

Out of the chaotic mass of jeliw squeezed together in the cramped Kita 
trainyard as griots spilled out of the train to greet their waiting friends and 
relatives and to sort out their baggage and belongings, a column of naraw 
took shape to lead the je/i multitudes through the wide streets of Kita to the 
compound of the Canton Chief. At the head of that column stood a diminu- 
tive, elderly man, his jaw set firmly in a severe scowl, on his head a special 
hat said to be worn by those who claim great occult power, the bamada, or 
“crocodile’s mouth,” in his raised left hand, a boli, or power object, encased 
in blood-red leather with a spray of black horsehair swinging from the far 
end, and in his right hand, an elegant walking staff topped by three carved 
wooden knobs. He wore a white bazin> boubou which bulged across the chest 
from leather amulets sewn to the tunic he wore underneath, some of which 
were visible through the deep v-neck of the outer garment. From the cor- 
ner of his mouth, held firmly between clenched teeth, protruded a small 
wooden twig. 

People scuffled nervously on either side of him, straining for position. 
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EI Haji Balla Ba Jabate 
with protective twig in his 
mouth and bamada hat on 
his head. 





In the narrow spaces between the bodies and the walls of the houses along 
the street, children skipped along, giggling, hopping up as high as they could 
for a glimpse of the fearsome little man. Adé’s daughter and I pushed ahead 
to the front of the column so I could photograph the oncoming throng. “Who 
is that?” I whispered to her. “A powerful marabout,” she hissed back. “Don’t 
walk in front of him!!” 

On either side of him were the most famous and accomplished naraw of 
the Mande at that time, singers like Siramori Jabate, Nantenegwe Kamis- 
soko, Mariam Kuyate, Fanta Damba; in and among them were balafon play- 
ers from Guinea, kora players such as Sidiki Jabate, and other jeli celebrities 
whose names and talents were known throughout West Africa but whose 
faces had, for the most part, never been seen by the majority of Malians.° 
Behind these great ones, there stretched a field of griot faces old and young 
competing for position, ordering themselves according to their own per- 
ceived place in bardic hierarchies. 

The old man stepped ahead slowly, leaning on his cane as he led the 
jostling throng through the town to the rhythms of his own praise song 
(which also happened to be the case for a good number of those walking with 
him—all Jabates could consider themselves announced by this song): the 
Jelimusow accompanying him sang of his ancient ancestor, Tira Magan, Sun- 
jata’s general who had taken up the bow and put Sunjata’s enemies to shame. 
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They sang his name over and over in the refrain that reverberated in every 
compound adjoining the route for the fifteen minutes or so that the column 
continued to march through the streets of Kita. Behind the old man and to 
one side, a slightly taller man wearing the same kind of tunic bristling with 
amulets walked with a raised silver sword—his younger brother, El Haji Ya- 
muru Jabate. Along the sides, other men cleared the path and warned women 
and children and reckless men not to cross in front of the old man, for he, El 
Haji Balla Ba Jabate, was the Kumatigi, the Master Speaker, and his powerful 
position was to be respected. The men of the Radio Television Mali (RTM) 
crew were careful to keep their camera cart well ahead of the column, close 
enough to film its advance, distanced enough to avoid offense. 

All Kita seemed to know the je/iw’s destination, and many of the inhabi- 
tants joined the procession while others hurried ahead to be waiting for 
its arrival. The Kita Jamanatigi, or Canton Chief, Simbo Keita, was to be 
the first person officially greeted by the arriving je/i delegations, an honor of 
massive proportions that many of the jeliw said would have been worthy of 
a king in days past. In recognition of the immensity of this honor, much 
of the political establishment of Kita was awaiting the arrival of the griots 
along with Simbo’s family outside the door of the Keita compound. The 
Canton Chief himself sat in the middle of the crowd in a split bamboo chair 
covered with cloths to soften its stiffness against his frail body. His chin, 
tufted with white, was thrust forward firmly, braced against the emotion of 
the moment. 


WHEN THE GRIOT PRAISES 


As the cortege of bards came into sight of the Jamanatigi and the crowd 
gathered around him, they ceased singing the praises of their Kumatigi and 
took up the strains of a Keita fasa, or praise song. They waited until the 
RTM crew gave the signal, then advanced the last few yards until the Kuma- 
tigi stood directly in front of the Canton Chief. For a moment, the two men 
scowled at each other, displaying what looked like fierce disdain. The Kuma- 
tigi waited until the great nara Siramori Jabate, his cousin, had finished her 
short song declaring that Kita and Kela spoke with one voice. He then began 
to declaim the genealogy of the Canton Chief, citing the names of his most 
famous ancestors along with the names of the villages they had built and 
occupied. The stream of praise names rolled forth from his tongue with a 
speed and intensity whose impact upon the Jamanatigi was more tangible 
than visible. His chin remained thrust forward, the corners of his lips drawn 
downward in a severe arc. While the Kumatigi spoke, a sheep was brought 
out of the Canton Chief’s compound and given to the bards. But the Canton 
Chief neither spoke nor moved. The following transcription is taken from the 
RTM video footage of the exchange; breaks in the soundstream caused by 
power failure are indicated as technical difficulties.’ 


Bala Ba Jabate: Awa Siramori. ... Balla Ba Jabate: OK, Siramori. ... 
E-e-e! A ye sabali.. . [nin te Hey! Calm down now... 
faamuya]...ma ba. [indecipherable] . . . important 


people. 
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Simbo Keita (center, with 
shawl around his 
shoulders). Cheickh Tidjani 
is on his right. 





(Yamuru Jabate: Heyi! Ayi sabari!) (Yamuru Jabate: Hey, calm down!) 


I kan ye Simbo de ma nin. Nare You are speaking of Simbo now. 
Magan Mandeka Jakumalu Warala Nare Magan of the Mande, Hunter 
Simbo Makaman Konate. Dunun ta — of Wild Lions Makaman Konate. 


dunun jugu fobaga. Take the drum, player of the 
dangerous drum. 
(Heyi! Heyi!) (Hey! Hey!) 


The Master Speaker begins his genealogy of the royal Keita line with the 
praise names of the father of Sunjata, Nare Magan, a renowned hunter and 
warrior in his own right. His patronym, Konate, developed into the name 
Keita with the heroic actions of Sunjata.’ In Nare Magan’s honor, the danger- 
ous war drum should be played. The bard then begins a sequence of proverbs 
and aphorisms that he repeats several times during the praise of the Jama- 
natigi: 


N’1 y’a men annu k’an kali, faama If you hear that we must take an 
kali kan ni fantan kali kan te kelen oath, know that the oath of the rich 
de. Tomon tigi ni kala tigi te de, and the oath of the poor are not 
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tomon tigi nalen. nali donna one. The master of ruins and the 
Cewulu kelen, nali bora Cewulu master of the bow are not one, the 
kelen. Silanpanmuru ko fila ben. master of ruins is blessed. 


Happiness entered that same 
Cewulu, happiness exited that same 
Cewulu. The copper double-edged 


sword. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
Kala ni jontanya! Jon ni mantanya! The bow and lack of archers! The 
Ayi lo. I bora mogo min na, n’y’o le archer and lack of leaders! Stand 
niefola i ye nin. still [to the griots around him]. The 


people from whom you sprang, I 
have explained them to you now. 


(Naamu?) (Dugutiki Simbo!) (Yes?) (Master of the Village 
Simbo!) 


A literal translation of the phrases kala ni jontanya, jon ni mantanya 
would be “the bow and lack of slaves, the slave and lack of masters.’ The 
word jon, “slave,” has a wide semantic field which can be applied to servants 
or subordinates of many kinds. While this is a famous formula from the Sun- 
jata epic, different bards ascribe it to different heroes. Wa Kamissoko cites it 
as an exchange between Sunjata and Fakoli Dumbiya, one of Sunjata’s prin- 
cipal warriors.? An alternative explication is provided in Lansine Diabaté’s 
version of the Sunjata epic where his transcribers represent the phrase as a 
conversation between Tiramagan, another of Sunjata’s principal generals, 
and Sunjata upon Tiramagan’s return from Jolof. According to Lansine’s 
version, when Tiramagan reported that the Jolofin king had insulted Sunjata, 
Sunjata took up his bow and let loose an arrow, saying K’Ala ni jonntanya, 
“God has no more servants.” Tiramagan then took up the bow and shot it, 
saying Jonninw ma ntanya, “Servants are not lacking.”!° In Balla Ba’s dis- 
course, the phrases have taken on the form of jelikan, the conjoined noun 
phrases which form the basis of some of the most powerful griot speech, and 
should have worked to stir the Jamanatigi’s emotion.!! 


Waliya Magasuba ni Waliwaliya Long ago Magasuba and Long, 
Magasuba Dansuba, Jarasuba, Long Ago Magasuba, Dansuba, 
Subaro no. N’i ka ’imakalifaama § Jarasuba, Subaro’s child. If you 
... [ko tekniki]’?.. . kali kan ti ke must take an oath, the rich... 


kelen di. Tomon tigi nalen. pali [technical difficulties]... oath are 
donna Cewulu kelen, nali bora not one. The ruin master is blessed. 
Cewulu kelen. Silama . . . [ko Happiness entered that same 
tekniki] .. . be Siramori bolo an Cewulu, Happiness exited that same 
ka.... Kala ni jontanya, jon ni Cewulu. Silama . . . [technical 
mantanya. difficulties] . . . is in Siramori’s hand, 


let us. .. . The bow and lack of 
archers, the archer and lack of 
leaders. 


I bora Masa Belemu Io! Ka bo You descended from Masa Belemu! 
Belemu Danka do! I bora Masa From Belemu Danka! You 
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descended from Masa Bedo! From 
Belebakong! From Farako Maan 
Kenyi of Kukanya! 


Bedd do! Ka bo Belebakong do! Ka 
bo Farako Maan Kenyi do Kukanya! 


Here the bard continues to reach into the distant past of the Jamanatigi by 
reciting the genealogy of Sunjata’s father, referred to above as Nare Magan 
Konate. In this last paragraph, the bard lists the patrilineal ancestors of Sun- 
jata: his father, Farako Maan Kenyi of Kukanya,"* his grandfather Beleba- 
kon, his great-grandfather Mansa Bedo, his great-great grandfather Belemu 
Danka, and his great-great-great grandfather, Mansa Belemu. All members 
of the royal Keita lineages can claim descent from these men, offspring of 
the youngest of the three sons of Mamadi Kanu, the great hunter known by 
the praise name Sogosogo Simbo ni Simbo Salaba. 


You descended from Joman the 
Smooth, Joman the Rough! Koman 
of Funadugu, Kake Bokori, Fakuru 
and Fakanda! Fakanda the evil, 
the monstrous viper, Fakanda the 
evil, the towering cotton! The bow 
and lack of archers, the archer 

and lack of leaders! It was said to 
your ancestor, it should be said to 
you. 

You descended from King Sunjata! 
You descended from Sogolon 
Bokodi! You descended from 
Sogolon Kolokan! 


I bora Joman Jlanan, Joman Jina 
Makan! Funaduku Koman, Kake 
Bokori, Fakuru ani Fakanda! 
Fakanda ma pi tutu janjan, 
Fakanda ma pi koori janjan! Kala ni 
jontanya, jon ni mantanya! A for’i 
modke ye, a kakan ka f’e ye. 


I bora Makan Sonjata do! I bora 
Sogolon Bokodi do! I bora Sogolon 
Kolokan do! 


Now the bard brings in the Keita matriline by referring to the mother of 
Sunjata, Sogolon Bokodi, and to his sister, Sogolon Kolokan. Both of these 
women are celebrated in the epic for their occult powers. In Fa-Digi Sisoko’s 
version, Sunjata’s mother grew spikes from her breasts to prevent any man 
but Sunjata’s father from lying with her, while his sister became a powerful 
sorcerer, capable of removing the internal organs of game animals to cook 
and serve for guests.!° When her older brother scolded her for this action, she 
cursed him and his descendants so that they would never accede to the throne 
of the Mande. To have such powerful women in one’s heritage is an indicator 
of the potential capacities of the descendant, for occult powers are inherited 
from the matriline. 


Son den [ye] son di. Fana den [ye] 
fana di. Negennobola den i te foyi ye 
a kun ni bo boro te. Bee k’i fa ya 
baara ke. 


Kita Simbo le lalen! I sera do bere 
ke mais 1 sakan ni balokan le foto y’i 
ye ne fe bi. 


(Eh Ala!) 


The child of the thief is a thief. The 
child of the informer is an informer. 
The child of the cleaner of latrines 
has nothing but a sack of shit. All 
should do their father’s work. 


Simbo of Kita is seated! You’ve 
done other things, but I have 
spoken your death-words and your 
life-words to you this day. 

(Oh, God!) 
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Here, the Master Speaker makes use of another technique available to griots, 
the use of shocking language. This is a clear indicator that the bard is not 
getting the response from the noble that he seeks, and is pushing a different 
button, the noble’s sensitivity to public shame, to attempt to prompt a re- 
sponse. The use of such language in public by griots is often considered amus- 
ing to nobles, who will typically respond with a smile or a soft chuckle.!® 
Neither of these, however, was forthcoming from the Canton Chief. 


You and which people are settled in 
Kita here? Nananfara Kamara of 
Siby, Nananfara Kamara of Tabu, 
Qananfara Kamara of Kalasa, 
Qananfara Kamara of Niangenba, 
Mansa Dani Kama Makan 
Sukunanna. The bow and lack of 
archers, the archer and lack of 
leaders. Your ancestor and they 
worked here in the Mande. 


I ni moko jon sikilen Kita yan? Sibi 
Qananfara Kamara, Tabu 
Qananfara Kamara, Kalasa 
Qananfara Kamara, Niangenba 
Qananfara Kamara, Mansa Dani 
Kama Makan Sukunanna. Kala ni 
jontanya, jon ni man[tanya]. I moke 
n’o ye baara ke Mande yan. 


Here, Balla Ba reminds the Canton Chief that his ancestors were not the only 
people of renown in the history of the Mande, that in fact they settled in 
the area in collaboration with the great Camara clans which he names here. 
According to Cissé, who provides the most detailed historical information 
on the settling of Kita, the Camara clans arrived first in Kita from the Fouta- 
Djallon between the eleventh and twelfth centuries and settled there in two 
waves, so that they were accorded the religious title of “masters of the earth,” 
dugukolotigiw, by the Keita clans who penetrated the area during the expan- 
sion of the Mali Empire under Sunjata’s reign in the twelfth century, and 
who became the political rulers of the area from that time forward until the 
colonial conquest.'’ Having reminded the Canton Chief of the other nobles 
with whom he shares a glorious past in Kita, the bard turns to the connection 
between his own je/i clan and that of the Canton Chief. 


Turamakan fasa min fokan ye nin 
ye, mokoyi ye donkili la a lait’a 
koro lon. Sisi ka wolo Kemu la, 0 ka 
wolo Kemu Tene la, o wolola 
Burulayi Tarawele la. 


Ba bara fa ba ko mansa. Ba bara ja 
Tiramakan tekenda. 


Tukuru ni Kasina. Kasine ka 
Kasinesa. Salen Fabure. Dakan 
Fabure. Makan ta fin ni Makan ta 
gwe. Sanu ka Makan, Turamakan le 
ka Makan. Wari ka Makan, 
Tiramakan le ka Makan, Sisarejon 
ni Besarijon. Nana danfinni biyan 


Turamakan’s praise song, whose 
words are these, people sing the 
song and sing it without knowing its 
meaning. Sisi gave birth to Keme, 
who gave birth to Kemu Tene, who 
gave birth to Burulayi Tarawele. 


When the river flooded, king of the 
other side. When the river dried, 
Tiramakan’s ford. 


Tukuru and Kasina. Kasine’s 
Kasinesa. Salen Fabure. Dakan 
Fabure. The dark Pilgrim and the 
light Pilgrim.'® The King of gold, 
Turamakan’s King. The King of 
Silver, Tiramakan’s King, Sisare’s 
slave and Besari’s slave. Nana’s little 
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tan. Kara ni jontan[nya],imoke n’o black hunting dogs with ten horns. 


ya baara ke Mande yan. The bow and lack of archers, your 
ancestor worked with them here in 
the Mande. 

(Jelike do: Ha Bala!) (A griot man: Ah, Balla!) 


The ancestor referred to here, Tiramakan (also pronounced Tiramagan/ 
Turamagan) is the most illustrious of the Tarawele ancestors, and thus his 
name is sung in praise of both horon Tarawele and jeli Jabate clans. According 
to Fa Digi Sisoko’s version of the epic, after Sunjata won the Mande from 
Sumamuru, he sent two men to the Jolof kingdom to get horses; the Jolof 
king sent back thirty dogs, saying the Sunjata was only a runner of dogs. In 
response to the insult, Sunjata’s generals, Fa-Koli and Tiramakan, argued 
over who would lead the battle on the Jolof. Sunjata decided to lead it himself 
until Tiramakan dug his own grave and laid himself down in it. When Sunjata 
was told what was happening, he came to the graveyard and said: “Bugu 
Turu and Bugu Bo! Muke Musa and Muke Dantuman! Juru Keta and Juru 
Moriba! Tunbila the Manden slave! Kalabila, the Manden Slave! Sana Fa- 
Buren, Danka Fa-Buren! Dark Pilgrim and Light Pilgrim!” Then he an- 
nounced that Tiramakan would lead the army against the Jolof. He was vic- 
torious and brought back the golden sword and the golden throne of the 
Jolof king. Sunjata’s power thus rested on the heroic action of his general; in 
the same way, the Canton Chief’s reputation relied on the power of the bard’s 
words to enlarge it. A sign of acknowledgment was called for, but none was 
forthcoming. 

At this point, Siramori Jabate continued singing the Keita praise song 
into which she had worked the wonderfully alliterative phrase, Kita, Kela, 
kan kelen, “Kita and Kela speak with one voice.” Her innovation may be 
seen as an explanation of the purpose of the visit of the delegations to the 
Canton Chief. The process of explaining the reasons for one’s coming, known 
as dantige, literally, to “cut the boundaries,” colloquially, to break the ice at 
the start of a visit, is an important marker of the jatigi-dunan relationship. 
The guest, dunan, does not explain her reasons for coming to the first person 
she meets; she merely greets the people of the household until she has had 
something to drink and is invited to explain her arrival to her host, or jatigi. 
Siramori, through her song, began to elaborate the jatigi-dunan relationship 
of the griots and the Jamanatigi by offering him the support of the arriving 
Kela delegation, to which both she and the Kumatigi belonged. However, 
in addition to honoring the customary practice of dantige, her song also let 
him know that the griots of Kita had bowed to the authority of the bards of 
Kela—a feat that the Canton Chief had been unable to carry off with regard 
to his own authority—and that by combining forces, the Kela bards and the 
Jamanatigi as their host could successfully bring the conflict to a close. At 
least these two messages were contained in Siramori’s polysemous song; 
whether the Jamanatigi comprehended them is a matter for speculation, since 
he gave no indication of understanding anything. 

Siramori was followed by her nephew, Kasse Madi Jabate, who sang 
another Keita praise song. Kasse Madi has a remarkably powerful, ringingly 
clear voice, and the crowd was quite stirred by the musical sequence he and 
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his aunt had performed. In response to the excitement, the Kumatigi spoke 
up to quiet the crowd and to segue to the next group of performances. 


Ayi sabari. 
(Naamu?) 


Ayiwa,e...e...a ye Sonjata fasa 
fo dooni de. 
(E-e-e!) 


A la fo! Yamudu n’be sira d’i ma. I 
ka dantikeli kan fo Simbo ye. A ye 
Sonjata fasa fo. 

(Naamu?) 


Calm yourselves. 
(Yes?) 


OK, eh...eh... Sing Sunjata’s 
praise a little. 
(Ehhhh!) 


Sing it! Yamuru, I give way to you. 
Speak the language of explanation 
to Simbo. Sing Sunjata’s praise. 
(Yes?) 


When the Kumatigi stopped, another renowned jelimuso, Nantenegwe Kamis- 
soko, began to sing. She was followed by Siramori again, then by Siramori’s 
daughter Binta Kuyate, whose song was introduced and punctuated by com- 
mentary from the Kumatigi’s younger brother, Yamuru Jabate. The song fol- 


lows in italics. 


Dooni fo an ka wili, dooni fo an ka 
wili ba. 


Binta: Iyeeeee! Bara kala tao... 


(Jelike do: shon!) 


Mande ton tiki jon tiki Simbo bara 
kala ta Mande! 


Sing a little so that we stand, sing a 
little so that we stand now, mother. 


Iyeeeee! Has taken up the bow, 
oh... 
(A griot man: Yes!) 


Simbo, the Mande war master and 
slave master, has taken up the bow 
in the Mande! 





Binta Kuyate, daughter of Siramori Jabate (seated, visible just above Binta’s arm, 
wearing white scarf and sunglasses). 


(Jelike do: Haate!) (Jelike were: A ye 
tekere fo.) 


[Tegere foli.] 


(Jelimusow. Iyeeeee! Bara kala ta 
Sogolon ba bara kala taa b’i 


yala. ) 


Yamuru: O Binta, i 15 yen co, kana 
perese de. 
(Jelike do: shon!) 


Ala k’a lon i kana perese. 
(Jelike do: shon!) (Jelike were: 
Ahan!) 


To 1’k’o yor, to n’k’o duka a na 
dooni. 
(Jelike do: shon.) 


Yoro min fokan ye nin ye ni a bara 
fo n’ko nene be ke moko la de. 


An t’a fobaka yela bi tukun. 


N’a folen e ye bi Simbo, a kakan. 


A-a Simbo i ya sokomada caman ke. 


Binta, temen n’a ye. 
(Jaama be kuma) 


(Jelikew caman: “He-he-he!” Jelike 
kelen: “He a ye sabali, a be fo aw de 
ye, a be fo Keyitalakaw de ye.”) 


Yamuru: Cekolon? 
(Cekoro: “He?”) 


A fo ten ko naamu. 

(Cekoro: Naamu.) 

N’be nin nabilala dooni. 

(Ayiwa naamu.) 

Simbow ni mok) mun na tokoma ke 
n’be na n’ka i fo, n’be na n’kai 
detaye. 

(Ayiwa naamu.) 


An te menna. 
(Ayiwa naamu.) 
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(A griot man: Indeed!) (Another 
griot man: Clap your hands.) 


[Applause]. 


(Griot women chorus: Iyeecee! 
Has taken up the bow, the grand 
Sogolon has taken up the bow and 
wanders. ) 


Yamuru: Oh Binta, stop right there, 
don’t rush. 
(A griot man: Yes!) 


God knows you shouldn’t be in a 
hurry. 

(A griot man: Yes!) (Another griot 
man: Yes!) 


Wait while I explain this part a 
little. 
(A griot man: Yes.) 


That part you just heard, when it is 
sung, it makes people shiver. 


You don’t find people anymore who 
sing it. 

If it is sung for you today, Simbo, 
that is as it should be. 


Ah Simbo, you've lived many 
mornings. Binta, continue. 


(Murmurings from the crowd) 


(Many griot men cried to the crowd: 
“Hey, hey, hey!” One said, “Hey, be 
quiet! This is said to you, it is said 
to the members of the Keita 
family!”) 


Yamuru: Cekolon? 
(Cekoro: “Huh?’’) 


Say it like this, say “Naamu.” 
(Cekoro: Naamu.) 


I’m going to explain this a little. 
(OK, we're listening.) 

Simbo and his people, I'll talk 
about their travels, I'll tell you in 
detail. 

(OK, we're listening.) 


We won't take long. 
(OK, we’re listening.) 
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Kita jelilu! 
(Naamu!) 


Ala ma barika dira aw ma.” 
(Amin!) 


Ni dinyen bee b’i fe ni barika t’i fe 
fuu de. 


(Walahi! Ayiwa naamu! Walahi!) 


I kelen ya mobili keme san ni barika 
ti fe fuu de. 


(Fuu ... Fuu ka fisa a ye!) 


Million bakelen b’i fe barika t’i fe 
fuu de. 


(Fuu ka fisa a ye! Ayiwa naamu.) 


Ala ma an laban nana. 


(Amina yarabi! Amina!) 


Ala ka an limaniya. 
(Amin!) 


Binta dooni fo ba. 


Griots of Kita! 
(Yes!) 


May God give you blessings. 
(Amen!) 


If you have all the world but you are 
not blessed, it’s nothing. 


(By God! Absolutely! By God!) 


If you can buy one hundred 
automobiles by yourself, but you 
are not blessed, it’s nothing. 


(It’s better to have nothing!) 


If you have a billion but you are not 
blessed, it’s nothing. 


(It’s better to have nothing! 
Absolutely!) 


May God give us a good end. 


(Amen, praise be to the Lord of the 
Worlds! Amen!) 


May God give us faith. 
(Amen!) 


Binta, sing a little. 


The importance of the place of Islamic discourse in the griot’s art is on 


the rise throughout Mali. It is common for je/iw who wish to emphasize their 
religious standing to pronounce a phrase or two of sacred Arabic from the 
Koran or to offer a series of blessings in a Mande language to which the 
members of the audience respond chorally before beginning the body of what 
has to be said. As was seen in Seku Jabate’s speech, this rhetorical device is 
sometimes used strategically for other reasons. This also permits the speaker 
to draw his audience into his talk: responding “Amen” at the appropriate 
moment indicates the audience is listening, on some level, to what is being 
said, paying attention to the rhythms and, perhaps, to the content of the 
discursive frame. However, the Canton Chief did not respond “Amen” to 
Yamuru’s blessings. 


Simbo wele, n’sekila a kan n’k’o 
detaye. 
(Ayiwa naamu?) 


Call Simbo; Ill go over it in detail. 


(Alright, yes?) 


When Yamuru says, “Call Simbo,” he refers both to the Canton Chief 
as an individual with the name of Simbo and to all members of the Keita 
clan—another polysemous characteristic of the griot’s praise. “Simbo” (also 
“Simbon,” “Simbon1”) is a title given to great hunters who are at the same 
time masters of the occult, and the most revered ancestor of the Keita clan, 
Sunjata, was reputedly one of the greatest masters of the occult the Mande 
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holds in memory. Versions of his life story and exploits are found in all forms 
of Mande musical and verbal art: epics, songs, stories, poems, plays, dance. 
He was at once military ruler, master hunter, and great sorcerer, all attributes 
of the ideal Mande hero, a person powerful with secret knowledge and the 
strength of will to apply it, and as such, the references to him in the bards’ 
praise of the Canton Chief endow that praise with enormous potential grati- 
fication for the descendant of Sunjata sitting before them. 


Siramori’s daughter Binta continued her song: 


Suba o-o Jata! A-a-a Jata Oh Sorcerer Jata! Jata of the 
Kanjan b’i tulonke, Mande long neck is at play. Great power 
sebaya ka di. is sweet in the Mande. 
Yamuru: Kunun fd bi sebaya ka di. Yamuru: From yesterday to today, 
great power is sweet. 
(Fo ni Ala ma se di mok> min ma (Except for those to whom God has 
de!) not given power!) 


When Yamuru speaks of great power, sebaya, he is not talking only of 
political or economic power, but also of occult power, of the mastery over 
the energies of nama that Mande hunters are famous for. The praise name 
Binta employs 1s Suba Jata, “Sorcerer Jata.” It is a great compliment to the 
Canton Chief to call him by this name, thus putting him on an equal footing 
with his powerful ancestors. It is not necessarily true, however, that Simbo 
had any occult knowledge. Veracity, as it is thought of in the West, is not the 
point of the jeliw’s praise. As I have discussed elsewhere, they intend their 
words to stir, to move, to arouse strong emotions, to evoke that which is 
possible, not necessarily to describe that which is verifiable.?? Nevertheless, 
they understand that their audience must believe in what they are saying in 
order for their words to have their intended effect. An important aspect of 
that confidence is faith in the authority and knowledge of the speaker. Great 
bards are masters at promoting their own and their compatriots’ reputations, 
as we see in Yamuru’s next dramatic response to his niece’s song: 


Ima ye Jata, i bemba ni masa jon Don't you see, Jata, your ancestor 
ni masa jon yarala Mande duku and which kings wandered together 
kan wo moko kera Mande ko ne on the Mande soil, persons who 
moko di? Jaja o mokolu bara became the leaders of the Mande? 
dokoya de. It is true that those persons have 
become few. 
Yamuru: Yamuru: 
E Ala! Kabako! Oh, God! Thing of astonishment! 


One common motif of griot praise forms is the equation of the object of 
praise with an ever-diminishing class of superior people. Here, by posing the 
rhetorical question, “With which kings did your ancestor wander, persons 
who became the leaders of the Mande, persons who now are few?” the young 
griot woman makes of the Canton Chief a precious commodity, an example 
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of a dying breed. This is an example of a popular formula used in praise 
songs: X dogoyaralbannaltununa, “X has diminished/died out/been lost,” 
where X can be anything from mogolu ba,”' “great people,’ to dannaya mo- 
gow, “people of confidence.” The formula indicates that the person being 
praised is a member of an elite class of people which is only growing smaller 
as time goes by. Her uncle voices the appreciation of this fine turn of phrase 
that many sensitive Mande people feel. The Canton Chief, however, said 
nothing and made no gesture of appreciation. 
Binta sang: 


Ima ye Jata, ani Nuru Soma, 
Karabali Soma, Mande soma fold 
ni Mande soma laban. Sirifila 
Makan Konate o de ye Marifa 
Buka moke ye Jakadala. 


Dont you see, Jata, he and Nuru 
Soma, Karabali Soma, the first 
Mande soma (sorcerer) and the 
last Mande soma. Sirifila Makan 
Konate, he was Marifa Buka's 
ancestor at Jakadala.” 


Yamuru: Uh-huh! Wait for me 
there. Wait for me there. 
(Uh-huh!) 


Nuru Soma, Karabali Soma, the 
first Mande soma and the last 
Mande soma.?3 

(Yes.) 


Yamuru: Ohon! N’makono yen. 
N’makono yen. 
(Ohon!) 


Nuru Soma, Karabali Soma, Mande 
soma folo ni Mande soma laban. 
(Naamu.) 


Those are Konate matters. 
(Ah, ha!) 
(OK, we're listening.) 


O ye Konateyi le ko di. 
(Ahan!) 
(Ayiwa naamu.) 


Ma-a... Makan Kibari Patola fana 
o ye Konateyi moke di. 
(Ayiwa naamu.) 


Ma-a... Makan Kibari Patola was 
also an ancestor of the Konates. 
(OK, we’re listening.) 


O ta den folo folo do ye o di. 
(Ayiwa.) 


Temen ba! 


His very first child is that one. 
(OK.) 


Continue now! 


These praise lines are from the episode of the Sunjata epic in which 
Sunjata and his kindred flee the wrath of his elder half-brother and take 
refuge with the ancestor of the Konates, Soma Jobi. These are some of his 
praise names: Nuru Soma, Karabali Soma, the first Mande soma and the last 
Mande soma. In the Mande, there are several characterizations one can give 
to heroic persons: nana for heroes in general, donsoba for great hunters, nara 
or jeliba for master griots, and soma or doma for persons of great occult 
knowledge and wisdom. Mande people have traditionally placed a high value 
on being skilled in the occult. Somaya is one of the most complimentary 
attributes one can give a powerful person: thus, the Mande heroes were often 
characterized as great sorcerers (somaw, subaw, or subagaw).”4 

One plausible translation of these lines would be: “Soma of (the village 
of) Nuru,” “Soma of (the village of) Karabali-’ Sirifila Makan Konate is 
another praise name: “Sirifila” is a borrowed version of the French word 
“Cherif”—a title for a scholar of the Koran; Makan is a Soninke word for 
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“king”; and Konate is one of the names that evolved into the clan name 
Keita. 


Binta continued: 


Ina ye Jata, Dont you see, Jata, 
(Su! Uhun!) (Do it! Uh-huh!) 
i bemba ni masa jon yalara? your ancestor wandered with which 
king? 
(Sakoba Wulen!) (Sakoba the Red!) 
Konatelu bembake, The ancestor of the Konates, 
(Naamu!) (Yes!) 
Soma Jobi, keanoni kelen be moko Soma Jobi, a single little bird kills 
faka, a be moko faka, mankala people, it kills people, the day when 
kelen nana moko faka lon min, a single duiker kills a person, 
Simbo e be moks faka lon do. Simbo you will kill a person some 
day. 


Here, Binta offered the highest praise of all as she sang of the Konate 
ancestor, Soma Jobi, who committed the ultimate heroic act of exploiting 
power over life and death, and declared that the Canton Chief himself would 
reach the supreme achievement of killing a human being one day. To under- 
stand how such a seemingly gruesome prediction could actually be a form 
of lofty praise, one must understand something of Mande attitudes toward 
nama, the energy that inhabits all matter and all beings, for the death of a 
human being can release the most forceful nama of all. No one explains 
what Western scholars have been able to understand of nama better than 
McNaughton: 


At sorcery’s base lies a phenomenon that generates its own fair share of 
ambivalence and disquiet among the Mande. It is perceived as the world’s 
basic energy, the energy that animates the universe. It is the force the 
Mande call nyama, which I refer to as special energy or occult power, and 
which most Westerners would consider supernatural. The Mande, in con- 
trast, are inclinded [sic] to see it as both natural and mystical, and as a 
source of moral reciprocity. (1988, 15) 


In many respects, nama is, for the Mande, what mana is for Polynesian reli- 
gious beliefs. Both are impersonal forces that can be manipulated, if never 
completely controlled, by human and spirit intervention. Although, ideologi- 
cally, nama is found in everything, it is considered worthy of particular atten- 
tion and care primarily when greater quantities are concerned. Living beings 
have more nama than inanimate objects, and certain beings have more than 
others, the highest concentrations being found in humans and dogs. Actions, 
too, are conveyances of nama, as McNaughton goes on to say: 


The Mande believe that in concentrations, especially when they are massive 
and uncontrolled, this force is potentially dangerous, even deadly. People 
can learn to control it through sorcery, however, and thereby harness it to 
help them carry out their activities. Thus the linguist Charles Bird describes 
its essence most appropriately when he calls it the energy of action (Bird 
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1974, Introduction). lama is the necessary power source behind every 
movement, every task. It is a prerequisite to all action and it is emitted as 
a by-product of every act. The more difficult the task, the more energy 
demanded and the more emitted. When the taking of life is involved, these 
energy levels will be particularly high. (15-16) 


It is rather difficult for persons unaccustomed to thinking in terms of imper- 
sonal supernatural powers (as opposed to angels, demons, spirits, and the 
like) to grasp the meaning of belief in the presence of a force like nama. It is 
ubiquitous, and therefore often mundane, while at the same time being the 
source of some of life’s most stirring moments; caution in one’s words and 
actions becomes an almost instinctive defense, while watchfulness against 
any of the major traps that can be set by one’s enemies to expose one to 
deadly levels of the energy becomes an integral part of the intelligent adult’s 
daily life.** As McNaughton further states, awareness of and care about nama 
is part and parcel of the Mande way of life: “When the Mande tell folk stories, 
recount legends, or explain things to researchers, it becomes clear that they 
view nyama as a rationale for their most fundamental behavior patterns and as 
an explanation for the organization of their world” (McNaughton 1988, 16). 

In equating the Canton Chief with the former rulers of the Mande who 
were powerful enough to withstand the nama released when human beings 
were killed, Binta is suggesting that he has the same power—a fearful claim 
to make in public, but at the same time, praise worthy of a Mande king. 
From the bards’ point of view, such praise deserves a significant gesture of 
appreciation. The noble at whom it was aimed may have felt paralyzed by 
fear and ambivalence: to make such a gesture could be understood as an 
acknowledgment of the truth in what was being said about him, and to con- 
cede this would leave him open to subsequent testing by others possibly more 
powerful than he. To remain motionless and silent, neither acknowledging 
nor denying, would render him suspect of lack of appreciation and subject 
to the wrath of the very bards who had praised him so highly. It was not for 
nothing that the Canton Chief feared griots.”° Despite that fear, he chose the 
second option, and suffered the consequences. 

In the next sections of her song, Binta referred to the history of the 
expansion of the Mande from its beginning in Nyani westward into the lands 
founded by the Camaras of the Ghana Empire, the first contact of the Mande 
Keitas with the Soninke Camaras. Herein lay the origins of the quarrel that had 
evolved into the conflict that brought the je/i multitudes to Kita on this day. 


Yamuru: Nuru Soma. Yamuru: Nuru Soma. 

(Ahan?) (Yes?) 
Sirifila Makan Konate le makolu Sirifila Makan Konate, the great 
ba dokoyara de. ones are now few. 

Karabali Soma. Karabali Soma. 

(Ahan!) (Uhuh!) 

Mande soma foals ni Mande soma The first Mande soma and the last 

laban. Mande soma. 


(Ahan!) (Uhuh!) 


Tikiton Kulubali ma fa donzo.?’ 


(Ayiwa naamu?) 


Tomini fabaa sera, Tanga fabaa 
sera, 


(Ayiwa?) 


Konateyi mokeyi mokeli ko y’o di. 


(Naamu? Uhun?) 


A 10 ye baara ke Mande yan. 


(Ayiwa? Uhun?) 


Tamen! 
(Sakoba Wulen! Su! Naamu?) 


Ima ye Jata? 
(Naamu?) 


Sirifila Makan Konate Lawali 
Simbo, 
(Naamu!) 


i bemba ni masa jon yarala? 


(Naamu?) 


Sidi Qononfara Kamara, 
(Naamu?) 


Ulu tun wilila, Nani masa taara 
lon do, 
(Naamu?) 


kana tu nina denkun, kana tu ba 
ladenkun. Joniw be Mande fana 
lonla, Mande duku kononto, joniw 
be Mande lonna? 


(Naamu?) 
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Tikiton Kulubali, human-killing 
hunter. 
(OK, yes?) 


The killer of Tomini has 
vanquished, the killer of Tanga has 
vanquished.”8 

(Alright?) 


Those are the affairs of the Konate’s 
ancestors. 
(Yes? Uh-huh?) 


It’s with him that he did his work in 
the Mande here. 
(Yes? Uh-huh?) 


Continue. 
(Sakoba the Red! Do it! Yes?) 


Dont you see, Jata? 
(Yes?) 


Sirifila Makan Konate Lawali 
Simbo, 
(Yes!) 


your ancestor wandered with which 
king? 
(Yes?) 


Sidi Qononfara Kamara, 
(Yes?) 


They got up, the King of fiani left 
one day, 
(Yes?) 


to come catch a glimpse of the 

little bush, to come catch a glimpse 

of the big bush. Who knows the 

Mande, the nine villages of the 

Mande, who knows the Mande? 
(Yes?) 


Many of the people and places just named in Binta’s song are repeated 
from the discursive praise performed by the Kumatigi. These are references 
from the ancient history of the Keita clan, the epic tales of their exploits 
during the days of the Mali Empire. Despite hearing these most profound 
forms of praise now from three of the Mande’s most renowned bards, the 
Canton Chief sat motionless. His impassivity began to be too much for the 
Kumatigi and his entourage. Yamuru voiced the bards’ collective pique while 


Binta continued to sing: 
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Yamuru: E Cekoro! 
(Ayiwa?) 


Sirifila Makan Konate le mokolu 
bara dokoya de! 


Cekoro? 
(He?) 


Nin te donna horon min na, a te 
donna jeli min na, a y’o kun tio te 
moko fen di. ... 


N’i y’a yea te don... hali jelilu nin 
kela u be tooro sa. 
(Kojuku!) 


Jeli ni horon nin be bee tooro. I ka 
yoro min fd o de. 


Mil neuf cent quatorze, 
(Ayiwa naamu?) 


Cekoro? 
(He?) 


Jlamakala kan ten, mil neuf cent 
katosi de ye, min kera sorodasi ye 
mil neuf cent katosi. 

(Oui?) 


N’i y’a yea te don... hali jelilu nin 
kela u be tooro sa. 
(Kojuku!) 


Jeli ni horon nin be bee tooro. I ka 
yoro min fd o de. 
(Ayiwa?) 


Yamuru: Eh, Cekoro! 
(Yes?) 


Sirifila Makan Konate, the grand 
personalities have diminished! 


Cekoro? 
(Huh?) 


If there is a noble or a griot who is 
not moved by this, break his head, 
he’s not human... . 


If this doesn’t move . . . even griots 
who hear this are disturbed. 
(Too much!) 


Griots and nobles, this moves them 
all. The part you’ve just sung, that’s 
it. 


In 1914, 
(Yes, we’re listening?) 


Cekoro? 
(Huh?) 


Those who became soldiers in 1914 
did so because of such words of the 
pamakala. 

(Yes?) 


If this doesn’t move . . . even griots 
who hear this are disturbed. 
(Too much!) 


Griots and nobles, all are disturbed 
by what you’ve just sung. 
(Yes?) 


There is little left for speculation in Yamuru’s words here—every full- 
grown adult human being, whether griot or noble, should feel deep emotional 
stirrings at the words of Binta’s song. If the words of even ordinary namaka- 
law are powerful enough to persuade men to leave their homes and families 
and journey great distances to fight and risk losing their lives on behalf of 
an invading colonizing power, how could anyone resist responding to the 
ancient words of the founding of Mande culture as it is known today being 
sung by the daughter of such a distinguished and respected nara as Siramori 
Jabate? And yet the Canton Chief sat without movement or word. 

Another strategy is attempted: as though it had just occurred to him, 
Yamuru suddenly greets the fune Camaras who were present as a way of 
demanding the authorization to speak and of excusing himself for doing so 
previously without asking their permission. In this way, he acknowledges 
the ideological order with regard to public speaking: higher-status persons 
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should not speak in public before lower-status persons. Thus, he offers the 
Jamanatigi yet another reminder of proper traditional Mande protocol. 


N’nana sa ka... 
(Naamu?) 


ka kuma dooni fo a ye sa. 
(Ahan.) 


Kamara munu ye yan ayi ni wura. 


(Kamara ce: Umba!) 
(Ayiwa.) 


(Lassana Jabate [a b’a fo do ye]: A 
ye sabali!) 


Wura te bee ye. 


Bala Jabate: N’fatoma i kan’a fo 
Mahamadu ye k’a ka sabali a to 
yen. N’a ka di moko min ye i ka 
kuma an k’a men... suya ju kilisi 
don de! 


(Lassana Jabate: Ahan!) 
(Cekoro: Ayiwa aw labilara sa de.) 


I’ve come now to... 
(Yes?) 


speak a little to you now. 
(Uhun.) 


The Camaras who are here, good 
afternoon. 


(Camara man: Mba!) 
(Alright.) 


(Lassana Jabate [to a man]: Be 
quiet!) 


I don’t say good afternoon to 
everyone. 

Balla Jabate: My father’s homonym 
[Lassana Jabate], don’t tell 
Mahamadu to be quiet, leave it like 
that. Whoever wishes to speak 
should speak so we may hear it. The 
essence of sorcery is magic speech! 


(Lassana Jabate: Uhuh!) 
(Cekoro: OK, you're all authorized 
now to speak.) 


This exchange seems confusing at first, but a closer look reveals an im- 


portant aspect of what may have been going through the mind of the Kuma- 
tigi as he watched the impassivity of the Canton Chief toward this out- 
pouring of what should normally have been irresistible praise. After Yamuru 
greeted the Camara funew present, Lassana attempts to hush someone whose 
voice was not captured by the recording equipment. Balla Ba, the Kumatigi, 
admonishes him not to hush anyone, but to let everyone speak loudly enough 
to be heard, for sorcery can be performed through whispered speech. The 
magic speech to which he refers, xi/isi, is formulaic, incantatory speech that 
is usually uttered without being voiced—in a whisper—so that a bystander 
could not make out the words even if it was understood that speech was 
being produced. The Mande believe one possible effect of certain kilisiw is to 
render another person temporarily mute or deaf; if it could be suggested that 
someone had enchanted the Jamanatigi so that he could not respond prop- 
erly, it would be a way to save face. 

In the meantime, Yamuru continued to try to stir the immovable Simbo: 


Yamuru (a b’a kan korota): Cekora? += Yamuru (speaking louder now): 


Cekoro? 
(He!) (Hey!) 
N’ye masa ke min ko Binta fe nin The king of whom I speak after 
ye, Binta here, 


(Ayiwa.) (Yes.) 
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ani nin moke de ye baara ke Mande 
yan. 


(Ayiwa naamu.) 


A bolo fen to ye Kela bulu. 


he and this one’s (Simbo’s) 
ancestors worked here in the 
Mande. 

(OK, we're listening.) 


The remains of his personal effects 
are in Kela. 


(O ye tunye ye.) (That is the truth). 

(Ayiwa?) (Alright?) 

Nin bi se k’a bolo fen to ke. This one can leave his personal 
effects. 

(Ohon?) (Yes?) 

Pase Binta! Continue, Binta! 


(Ahan an be i bolo.) (Uh-huh, we are in your hands.) 


It is said that when a great warrior departs, leaving behind his spear, his 
sword, a shield, some sandals, those objects continue to exude the nama they 
accumulated during the warrior’s lifetime. They often become the objects of 
pilgrimages, of offerings, of appeals to the ancestors and spirits for assis- 
tance. Many villages in the Mande claim to have such material effects which 
are used for ritual purposes. The “work” that the ancestors are purported to 
have performed in the Mande includes their profession along with its occult 
components: all warfare depended upon intercession by supernatural forces 
and entities; finding the right combination of these beings to overcome an 
enemy was an essential component of victory. Thus, when Yamuru states 
that Simbo can leave his personal effects behind him after death for similar 
purposes, he is endowing the Canton Chief with status on a par with that of 
the great warriors of Mande history: Sunjata, Fakoli Dumbiya, Tiramagan. 
It was yet another grand gesture on the part of the bards. 

As though he had heard nothing, the Canton Chief remained resolute 
in his silent scowl. In response to his silence the bards poured out even more 
praise. When still it went unrequited, they turned the song from the central 
character of Sunjata—the Canton Chief’s ancestor—to that of Fakoli Dum- 
biya, some of whose descendants were sitting in the audience as well. Several 
of these responded as well-educated Mande people should, by returning the 
gift of praise in the form of a jansa, a ritual gift of thanks (here a small 
amount of money). Another person present, a Sissoko, was moved to tears 
by the bards’ words. But Simbo Keita sat motionless and stone-faced while 
Binta continued her song. 


Ima ye Jata, o ye kela tuma jon 
fpobfoals la, 
(Naamu?) 


a ni siya mok9 jon tokomara 
(Uh?) 


Fakoli kun ba 
(An?) 


Dont you see, Jata, when that 
happened long ago, 
(Yes?) 


with which kind of human did he 
travel? 
(Huh?) 


Fakoli-big-head 
(Hmm?) 


ani Fakoli da ba. 
(Naamu?) 


Jamijan Koli, 
(Ayiwa?) 


dennine kunkolo keme saaba ni tan 
ni saaba, o tun be Bula min na 
Bingangan na. 

(Ayiwa naamu?) 


Moko kunkolo keme saaba ni tan 
ni saaba, o tere Bula min na 
Bingangan. 

(Ayiwa?) 


Bula ka mokolandi, ja Bula la fen 
nani te. 


(An?) 


Fakoli ye sala de jaja. Bula te ke 
ko nokon di. 

(Yamuru: E Ala!) 

(Ayiwa?) 


Sirifila Makan Konate, o de ye 
Marifa Buka moke ye Jakadala. 
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and Fakoli-big-mouth. 
(Yes?) 


Giant Koli, 
(Alright?) 


three hundred and thirteen baby 
skulls;” that were with the Bula 
Smith in Bingangan. 

(Alright, yes?) 


Three hundred and thirteen human 
skulls that were with the Bula 
Smith in Bingangan. 

(Alright?) 


Bula is drawn to people, 
really Bula is not drawn to 
material things. 

(Huh?) 


But then Fakoli truly died. No 
other Bula could equal him. 
(Yamuru: Oh, God!) 
(Alright?) 


Sirifila Makan Konate, he was 
Marifa Buka’s ancestor at 
Jakadala. 


The role of the smiths in the development of Mande culture has been as 


profound as that of the griots, initially perhaps even more so. Sumanguru 
Kante, the ruler of Sosso, defeated by Sunjata was, after all, known as the 
Blacksmith King. While little data exists about the status and roles of the 
smiths in the history of West Africa prior to the Mali Empire, there are hints 
that their status may have been quite elevated, that they may indeed have 
been the caste from which the priest-sorcerers who became rulers obtained. 
During the transition to rule by the hunter-sorcerers under Sunjata and his 
descendants, the status of the smiths seems to have undergone significant 
change. Griots refer to the earliest smith clans as Bula (also pronounced Bla, 
Bila), and they sometimes praise them as royalty. Historian David Conrad 
has this to say about the special status of the smiths in that ancient time: 


At this point, much about b/a clan social status remains unclear, but it 
appears to derive from a fluid period in the evolution of the social order. 
The b/aw are apparently entangled in questions of who arrived in Mande 
first, and how power and authority were resolved between early arrivals 
and latecomers. (Conrad 1995, 10) 


This interpretation is supported, although not further developed, by data 
explored by linguist Tal Tamari, who suggests that “the first casted smiths, 
and the first bu/a griots [sic], derive from the highest levels of Sosso society” 
(Tamari 1987, 413-414, translation mine). It is clear in any case, from the 
impact that the mention of the Bulaw has on their descendants living today, 
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that their part in the early history of Mande society is a very significant one. 
The most famous of the Bulaw, according to the epic, is Fakoli Dumbiya 
whose slaying of the King of Niani opened the way for Sunjata to firmly 
seat his power and begin the reign which would give rise to the greatness of 
the Mande. 

The emotion stirred by this passage was evident in the crowd’s response. 
Some were crying out to God, others were emphatically responding “That’s 
right!” “That’s the truth!” while still others were applauding. Yamuru had 
been pulled aside for an urgent conversation. Several other men tried to re- 
store calm, but another griot woman took the pause in the song as an open- 
ing to begin her own song, and confusion followed until Yamuru took the 


floor again to continue the praise of Fakoli and his descendants: 


E Cekoro? 
(He?) 


Cekoro? 
(He?) 


I hakili ke pokon kan i ka r’kolosi 
yan. 
(Ayiwa n’b’1 kolosi.) 


Fakoli min ko y’o di. 
(Ayiwa naamu.) 


A ya neke samara td ye Bayodibugu, 


(Ayiwa naamu?) 


a ya neke diloki to ye Bayan, 


(Ayiwa naamu?) 


a ya neke samara to ni alikiyama ko 
te tubabu taara n’a bee ye. Hay’a 
Simbo... 

(Naamu?) 


Jamanatiki y’a di, 

(Ayiwa, ayiwa, ayiwa.) 
(Jelike do: O ye cinyen ye.) 
an’a ya seben dow, 
(Ayiwa?) 


a...a Fakoli la mina tow de b’en. 


(Jelike do: A b’en!) 
(Ah bon?) 


Fakoliyi nin kakan k’ayi soko ka 
b’a fan do fe... nin kakan k’ayi 
soko... 


Hey, Cekoro? 
(Huh?) 


Cekoro? 
(Huh?) 


Pull yourself together and follow me 
here. 
(OK, I’m following you.) 


The Fakoli of whom we speak. 
(Alright, we’re listening.) 


The remains of his iron shoes are in 
Bayodibugu, 
(Alright, we’re listening.) 


the remains of his iron tunic are in 
Bayan, 
(Alright, we’re listening.) 


the remains of his iron shoes, it’s 
easy to prove, the whites took them 
all away. Even he, Simbo.. . 

(Yes?) 


He’s the Canton Chief, 
(Alright, alright, alright.) 
(A griot man: That is the truth.) 


he and certain of his talismans, 
(Alright?) 


uh... uh the rest of Fakoli’s things 
are there. 

(A griot man: It’s there!) 

(Oh really?) 


Descendants of Fakoli, this 

should pierce you through from one 
side to the other .. . this should 
pierce you... 


(Jelike do: O ye cinyen ye!) 


a baara kera ayi moke fe. 


Binta, pase de. 
(Ayiwa?) 


Ima ye Jata? 
(A Binta!) 


I bemba ni masa jon tokomara? 
(Ahan!) 


(Jelike do: Ahan a y’a ke koli ye [nin 
fora jelimusow yel].) 


Yama de Suba Mina Suba, suba 
saaba tun be Mande ja. 


Yamuru: Fakoli barika! [nin fora 
Dumbiya ce ma, min ye wari di] 


(Dumbiya ce: Fakoli jansa.) 


(Fakoli barika.) 
Mande duku kan 


(A don o bolo i kora yen, a don o 
bolo i koro yen.) 


Dansuba, Jarasuba, Mande soma 
folo ni Mande soma laban. 


(Jelike do: A d’a ma Samba.) 


(Fakoli barika!) 
Sirifila Makan Konate, o de ye 
Marifa Buka moke ye Jakadala. 
(Ahan?) 


Yamuru: O talen de file i koro. 
(Ayiwa, k’o talen a kan k’i ka sak’a 
1.) 


Ima ye Jata? 


Yamuru: N’m’a men, n’m’a men! 


(Ayiwa.) 
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this work was done by your 
ancestor. 


Binta, continue. 
(Alright?) 


Don't you see, Jata? 
(Ah, Binta!) 


Who did your ancestor travel with? 
(Ah, ha!) 


(A griot man: Uh-huh, make a 
circle to dance [to the griot 
women].) 


Yama, the Sorcerer Battling 
Sorcerer, really there were three 
sorcerers in the Mande. 


Yamuru: Fakoli, thank you! [said to 
a Dumbiya man who gave money] 


(The Dumbiya man: A gift on 
behalf of Fakoli) 
(Fakoli, thank you!) 


On Mande soil, 


(Give the money to the one next to 
you there, give it to the one next to 
you there.) 


Dansuba, Jarasuba,* the first 
Mande soma and the last Mande 
soma. 


(A griot man: Give it to him, 
Samba.) 
(Fakoli, thank you!) 


Sirifila Makan Konate, he is 
Marifa Buka’s ancestor in 
Jakadala. 

(Yes?) 


Yamuru: That went right by me. 
(Alright, he says that went past him, 
that you should go back over it.) 


Dont you see, Jata? 


Yamuru: I didn’t hear it, I didn’t 
hear it! 
(Alright.) 
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Nin fora masa joni ye, Sirifila This was sung for which king? 
Makan Konate... Sirifila Makan Konate. . . 
(Jelikew fila: K’i ka hon.) (Two griot men: Take it.) 
Yamuru: Fakoli n’b’a bila i la. Yamuru: Fakoli, Pll sic her on you. 
Jaja mokolu dokoyara. Really, such humans are few. 
Yamuru: Cekoro nin mine. Fakoli Yamuru: Cekoro, take this. Fakoli, 
barika bakelen na. thank you for the 5,000 francs. 
(Ayiwa naamu?) (Alright, we’re listening?) 
Damasa... bakelen... ne y’l Damasa ... the 5,000 francs... I 
kasitd ye o. saw you crying. 
(Ayiwa. Hon!) (Alright. Here!) 
(Jelike do: Sisoko!) (A griot man: Sisoko!) 


(Jelike were: Jelimakan Sisoko don.) (Another griot man: It’s Jelimakan 
Sisoko crying.) 


Yamuru: Uhun! Yamuru: Uh-huh! 

(Kana kasi, Sisoko!) (Don’t cry, Sisoko!) 
Yamuru: Teman! Yamuru: Continue! 
(Oho!) (Yes!) 

(Jelike do: Kana kasi!) (A griot man: Don’t cry!) 


Binta then turned her song back to Sunjata, giving Simbo another op- 
portunity to remember his good manners prompted by these examples. The 
smiths had responded warmly and appropriately, manifesting their gratitude 
both materially and emotionally. Either type of response from Simbo could 
have satisfied the bards, but still none was forthcoming. 


Ima ye Jata? Dont you see, Jata? 
Yamuru: Ahan? Yamuru: Uh-huh? 
(Ayiwa naamu?) (Alright, we’re listening?) 
An be masa jon ma? Of which king do we speak? 
(Ayiwa?) (Alright?) 
Sirifila Makan Konate Lawali Sirifila Makan Konate Lawali 
Simbo. Simbo. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
I bemba ni Masa jon yalara? Your ancestor wandered with which 
Turamakan ni Ganke Jan, Muke king? Turamakan and Ganke Jan, 
Musa ni Muke Dantuma. Muke Musa and Muke Dantuma. 
(Ohon!) (Yes!) 
Yamuru: Ho Sirifila Makan de ko di Yamuru: In effect, it’s about Sirifila 
ya. Makan. 
Nana Tiriba den dafin binya tan. Nana Tiriba’s child, ten-horned 
black hunting dogs. 


(Sanan Fabure Dakan Fabure... ) (Sanan Fabure Dakan Fabure ... ) 


With each name from the famous episodes of the Sunjata epic, Binta 
evokes entire stories of heroic deeds performed by Simbo’s ancestors and 
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their peers. Turamakan, the general of Sunjata who preferred death to the 
shame of not being allowed to fight the Jolof on behalf of his king; Muke 
Musa and Muke Dantuma, the words Sunjata spoke in his praise to convince 
him to come out of the grave and fight on his behalf. Nana Tiriba, the brave 
woman, Sunjata’s sister, whose cunning obtained the secret of the Sosso 
king’s strength which gave Sunjata the power to defeat him. Any one of these 
names by itself is capable of evoking enormous family pride in the heart of a 
Keita descendant, pride which, in Mande ways, should be acknowledged by 
a gesture toward the bard. Still, however, Simbo Keita sat, dispassionate. 
This continued refusal prompted Yamuru to make a less inspiring, but per- 


haps more motivating, comparison: 


Yamuru: E Ala! Cekoro? 
(He?) 


Son toko de ko n’m’a ye jaama ro. 
(Ayiwa naamu?) 
Son t’a toko fe. 


[Jaama be yele.] 
(Jelike do: Ayi, a ye dukula de o.) 
(Ayiwa naamu, zon koni.. . ayiwa?) 


(Jelike do: A b’i duku de!) 


Yamuru: Cekoro? 
(Naamu?) 


Son t’a toko fe. 

[Jaama be yele.] 
(Ayiwa naamu, son ma ni, a toko 
ma ii.) 


A fa m’a I’a la, 
(Naamu?) 


a ba m’o I’a la; 
(Ayiwa naamu?) 


a koroke m’a I’a la, 
(Naamu?) 
a dokoni m’o I’a la; 


[Jaama be yele.] 
a yere de ya o la a yere la k’ale toko 
ko son. 


(Ayiwa.) 


Yamuru: Eh, God! Cekoro? 
(Heh?) 


The name of the thief is “I’m not 
seen in the crowd.” 
(Alright, we’re listening?) 


The thief doesn’t like his name. 


[The crowd laughs. ] 
(A griot man: No, he hides!) 
(Alright, we’re listening, as for the 
thief. . . alright?) 
(A griot man: He hides himself 
alright!) 


Yamuru: Cekoro? 
(Yes?) 


The thief doesn’t like his name. 
[The crowd laughs. ] 

(Alright, we’re listening, the thief is 

bad, his name is bad.) 


His father didn’t give it to him, 
(Yes?) 


his mother didn’t give it to him; 
(Alright, we’re listening?) 


his older brother didn’t give it to 
him, 
(Yes?) 


his younger brother didn’t give it to 
him; 

[The crowd laughs. ] 
He gave it to himself [by acting in 
such a way] he said his name is 
“thief.” 
(Alright.) 
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Nka nii y’a tan’o ye don o doni 
ra be kele. 
(O ye cinyen ye.) 


Turamakan min fd ko y’a di 
(Naamu?) 


Muke Musa ni Muke Dantuma, 
(Ayiwa?) 


Tukuru ni Gasine, 
(Ayiwa?) 


Gasine ni Gasineka; Sanan Fabure, 


(Ayiwa?) 


Dakan Fabure; 
(Naamu?) 


Makanta Fin, 
(Ayiwa?) 


Makanta Gwe; 
(Naamu?) 


... [ko tekniki]... 
(Oho?) 


Tukuru Layida, 
(Ayiwa?) 


Bakada Layida; 
(Ayiwa?) 


Ka bo ni bawidi ke 
(Naamu?) 


ka bo ni gido ke; 
(Ohon?) 


Sanko Pako; 
(Naamu?) 


Min mana wili a fo o k’a fi nana; 


(Ayiwa.) 
An ka dan yan. 


But if you call him by that name 
everyday, the two of you will fight. 
(That is the truth.) 


The Turamakan of whom we speak 
(Yes?) 

Muke Musa and Muke Dantuma, 
(Alright?) 

Tukuru and Gasine 

(Alright?) 


Gasine and Gasineka; Sanan 
Fabure, 
(Alright?) 


Dakan Fabure; 
(Yes?) 

The Dark Pilgrim, 
(Alright?) 

The Light Pilgrim; 
(Yes?) 

... [technical failure]... 
(Uhuh?) 

Tukuru Layida, 
(Alright?) 

Bakada Layida; 
(Alright?) 

(???] 

(Yes?) 

(???] 

(Uhuh?) 

Sanko Pako; 
(Yes?) 


If someone should start to say this, 
he should say it explain it to you; 
(Alright.) 


Let’s stop here. 


This section of praise moved a Traoré (Tarawele) descendant of Tura- 


makan to offer a gift, which stirred another unidentified griot to even more 
elaborate praise, outlining a series of battles, implying that the Taraweles 
were instrumental in winning each one. 


Fanyeri Dumbiya: Kala Jula 
Sankoyi a ye sabali. 

(E, Cekoro! Cekoro!) 

(Heyi!) 


Fanyeri Dumbiya: Jabate Griots, 
calm yourselves. 

(Eh, Cekoro! Cekoro!) 

(Hey!) 


Adilayi Tarawere den ko a k’a fa 
lon, Adilayi Tarawere den; 


(Jelikew fila: K’a barika.) 
... tigeli... 


Heyi Cekoro? 
(He?) 


[Jelike do:] Ayi tilo ma lo jelilu! 
Adilayi Tarawere, 

[nin te faamuya] ... ka Bale ke ka 
Bese ke... ke ka Koporo ke ka Su 
ke ka Japa ke ka Woyowayanko ke, 


(Ayiwa?) 
ka Maloko ke, ka Sikasso ke, 


(Naamu?) 


k’1 bolo la 

(Ayiwa?) 

Sikasso gangan kan, 
(Naamu?) 


Sala Mahamadu Walalu 
Mahamadu, k’a fo dinya da ma ka 
na a bila sisan na, 


fo Bamawulen den nunu n’0o te ale 
b’o fo k’o na, 


(Ayiwa?) 

Samanyanakayi ji le. 

(Ohon?) 

Samanyanakay1 ji ma ban a la. 


(Jelike do: K’i ka hon.) 


THE GRIOT’S WRATH 
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Adilayi Tarawele’s child says he 
recognizes his father, Adilayi 
Tarawele’s child.*! 


(Two griot men: Thank him.) 
... ellipsis... 


Hey, Cekoro? 
(Huh?) 


[Another griot man:] Listen 
carefully, griots! Adilayi Tarawele, 
[indecipherable] . . . then did the 
battle of Bale, then did the battle of 
Bese .. . then did the battle of 
Koporo, then did the battle of Su, 
then did the battle of Japa then did 
the battle of Woyowayanko,” 
(Alright?) 


then did the battle of Maloko, then 
did the battle of Sikasso, 
(Yes?) 


and put his hand 
(Alright?) 

on the walls of Sikasso, 
(Yes?) 


Homage to the Prophet 
Muhammad, from the time when 
the world was created up until now, 


with the exception of the children of 
Bamawulen, of which he can speak 
the best, 

(Alright?) 


theirs is the blood of the kings of 


Samanyana.* 
(Uhuh?) 


The blood of the kings of 
Samanyana has not yet run out. 
(A griot man: Take this.) 


Yet another gift of money was presented to the bards, but still the Jamanatigi 
made no gesture. At last, after so many fine examples had been set and ig- 
nored, able to stand the affront no longer, Balla Ba, the Kumatigi, took the 
floor to vent his vexation. There is a little confusion as he changes kumalami- 


nala from Cekoro to Lassana Jabate. 
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Lassana! Lassana! 

(Jelike do: Cekoro! Cekoro!) 
(Lassana: Naamu?) 
(Cekoro: Howu!) 


Lassana? Ayi jo sa! [nin fora a 
kerefebagaw ma] 
(Lassana: ... N’ya kuma fo ) 


Ilo Cekoro... Cekoro...ilo...E 
n’fatoma Lansina! 
(Lassana: Naamu?) 


Numu ke min sikilen ye nin ye! 
(E a ye sabali! Naamu?) 


E Sikiri kuru sikilen ye nin ye, 


(Naamu?) 


(Jelike do: A ye sabali dooni.) 
(Ko Sikiri kuru file.) 


Neyi badenw nalen ka bo Sigiri, 
(Badenw nalen ka bo Sigiri.) 


Ayi nalen ka Bolofe ro, 
(Naamu?) 


Ayi bolen Tomoni ro, 
(Naamu?) 


Ayi bolen Komanjanbugu ro. 


(Naamu?) 


Ayi bolen Jalakoro. 
(Naamu?) 


Muso min ka donkili dala nin ye ko 
Nantenegwe, 
(Naamu?) 


nin ye Kela bolen do, delegason ye 
nin ye ka bo Kumi. 
(Naamu?) 


Fen te fats bolo ko t’ale la. 
(Ayi. O ye cinyen ye.) 


Nka yani ka kuma ban, 
(O ye cinyen ye.) 


Lassana! Lassana! 

(A griot man: Cekoro! Cekoro!) 
(Lassana: Yes?) 

(Cekoro: Yessir!) 


Lassana? You all stand still! [said to 
the people next to him] 
(Lassana: . . . I said so) 


Wait, Cekoro ...Cekoro... wait 
... Eh, my father’s homonym 
Lassana! 

(Lassana: Yes?) 


The smithman who is sitting here! 
Silence, please! Yes? 


Eh, the delegation from Siguiri is 
sitting here. 
(Yes?) 


(A griot man: Quiet down a little.) 
(Says here is the Siguiri delegation.) 


Our kin have come from Siguiri, 
(Kin have come from Siguiri.) 


They’ve come from Bolofe. 
(Yes?) 


They’ve come from Tomoni. 
(Yes?) 


They’ve come from 
Komanjanbougou. 
(Yes?) 


They’ve come from Jalakoro. 
(Yes?) 


The woman who was singing named 
Nantenegwe, 
(Yes?) 


she is from Kela, the delegation 
from Koumi. 
(Yes?) 


The madman has nothing, but he 
has no problems. 
(No. That is the truth.) 


But before we stop talking, 
(That is the truth.) 


An sekenen, dantikeli be ko fe. 


E, ko kelen pe de gwanen n’na 
budu. 
(Ohon!) 


Simbo ma an ka lunanya lamina. 


(Ohon!) 


I bembake fasa folen hali i ma wili 
k’i do ne m’i bolo korota. 


(Naamu? Ayiwa!) 


I bara niame dun n’ma n’k’a faa! 


(Haate!) 
(Ayiwa.) 
(E, Bala!) 
(Ohon?) 


Bawo ne y’a f’e ye n’k’i falalen 
Masa Belemo la ka fala Belemono 
la, ka fala Masa Bedo la; ka fala 
Belebakon na, 

(Ayiwa!) (Uhun?) 


ka fala Falako Makan Kenyi la... 


(Naamu?) (O be k’i ye!) 


Ba bots Sahili, saka boto n’be 1 faka. 


(O be k’i ye!) (Kosebe!) 


(Jelilu a ye Kunben ta!) 


....{nin te faamuya] kuru nalen ye 
nin ye. Bee de nalen. 


(Ayiwa!) 


An ma na sanu ko an ma na wori 
ko. 


(A ye Kunben ta!!) 


A folen de Baye, 
(Ayiwa!) 


Sinu, 
(Ayiwa!) 
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We are tired, the explanations will 
take place later. 

Eh, there is one thing that gets me 
hot. 

(Yes!) 


Simbo has not responded to us as a 
host should. 
(Yes!) 


Your ancestor’s praise was sung and 
you didn’t even stand so I could 
raise your hand. 

(Yes? Alright!) 


You will give me a camel so I can 
slaughter it! 


(Indeed!) 
(Alright.) 
(Eh, Balla!) 
(Yes?) 


Because I told you you are 
descended from Masa Belemo, from 
Belemono, from Masa Bedo, from 
Belebakon. 

(Alright!) (Yes!) 


descended from Falako Makan 
Kenyi... *4 
(Yes?) (It will be done for you!) 


Whether it’s a “goat from the Sahel” 
[a camel] or a sheep, I'll slaughter it. 


(It will be done for you!) (Very 
much!) 
(Griots, play “Kunben”!) 


. . . [indecipherable] the arriving 
delegations are these. All have 
come. 

(Alright!) 


We didn’t come for gold, we didn’t 
come for silver. 


(Start playing “Kunben”!!) 


One says A, 
(Alright!) 


B, 
(Alright!) 
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Mimu, C, 

(Ayiwa!) (Alright!) 

ka ban k’a fo ko Bisimilahi before saying “All in the name of 

Arahamani Arahimi. God, master of earthly and 
heavenly happiness.” 

(Ayiwa!) (Alright!) 

(A ye...) (Start...) 

An ma na foyi la fo ben. We've come for nothing but 
agreement. 

(A ye Kunben ta!!) (Start playing “Kunben”!!) 

K’a ka bolo korota n’k’a ye! Tell him to raise his hand so I can 
see it! 

(A b’a bolo korota.) (He’ll raise his hand.) 


Lassana Jabate appealed to one of the people sitting next to Simbo, 
Shek Tijani, to stand and raise his own hand in the place of Simbo. However, 
another of the griots standing close to the Canton Chief moved forward and 
gripped Simbo’s arm energetically and raised his hand above his head.*> One 
of Simbo’s relatives, a woman named Maramu of Mariko, gave Balla 5,000 
CFA (about $10), saying she couldn’t wait for her fathers to do so. That ended 
the exchange; the Kumatigi and his following then turned on their heels and 
led the host of jeliw away to continue their greetings at the compound of 
the Jelikuntigi. 

Elsewhere, I have discussed the power of the griots’ words and its rela- 
tion to other power structures in the Mande world through daytime articula- 
tion and obscurity.*° The phrases of jelikan, “griot language,’ with which 
Binta, Yamuru and Balla Ba pepper their praise, derive part of their power 
from simple syntactic structure whose meaning is sometimes obscure. “Tu- 
kuru and Gasine, Gasine and Gasinesa”—conjoined noun phrases—are 
known to be praise words for Taraweles, Jabates and, by extension, Keitas, 
but their precise reference is lost in time. It is obscured by layers of meaning 
that lie in the histories of the performance of the praise names, just as ritual 
masks are obscured by a covering of sacrificial matter that accumulates over 
time. And, like such masks, jelikan is laden with nama. 

Jelikan shares striking similarities with other power languages in the 
Mande world such as incantations, kilisiw, discussed above, and the language 
of divining, or dibikan—the language of dibi. Dibi is any kind of darkness, 
physical or conceptual, that is unclear, amorphous, uncertain. Dibi is obscu- 
rity, but as the Bamana proverb states, “the night is an obscurity, but obscu- 
rity is not empty”;3” in divining, what is in the obscurity of dibikan is the 
power to transmit messages from an unseen world. The articulation of dibi- 
kan, unlike that of jelikan, takes place at night, in private, inside a room, by 
the dim light of a smoky lamp. The diviner speaks in a series of conjoined 
nouns and noun phrases of the type “musoya ni kele” (womanhood and com- 
bat) “jugu ni dimi” (evil and pain), each of which might seem to have a clear 
referential base; however, the client does not normally hear them as clearly 
spoken words, but rather as a rapidly whispered series of sounds whose form 
may be recognizable, but whose meaning is only discernible when the truth- 
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sayer interprets dibikan for his client. This is done in ordinary syntax, pace, 
intonation, and volume—he speaks “clear speech” (Auma je). The syntax of 
dibikan is impenetrable to the non-initiate and requires translation. It is ob- 
scured by the power of ambiguous form and meaning. 

Jelikan, formally composed of noun phrases similar in structure to dibi- 
kan, is shouted and sung, most often during the sunniest hours of the day, in 
the midst of great crowds, as was the case at the Canton Chief’s compound. 
This contextual inversion contributes more obscurity, which adds to the jeli- 
kan’s nama. Often, the phrases are spoken or sung so quickly they remain for 
the most part incomprehensible to the listener—more obscurity. The images 
that are seized from the barrage, the name of a great warrior from the noble’s 
clan history, for example, or the name of a famous village, can evoke stories 
heard on previous occasions in other contexts, adding more obscurity. By 
mentioning the names of the noble’s great ancestors, the griot calls the weight 
of extraordinary achievement from the distant past into the living present of 
the noble “descendant,” inviting comparison, encouraging the noble to swell 
with pride at the thought of being on a par with such heroism, or to sink 
with shame at the thought that his/her own reputation will not stand up to 
the scrutiny—in either case, the emotion thus stirred is replete with nama. 

The praise that was poured forth in Kita for the Canton Chief abounded 
with jelikan and with references to the power of the occult. For the bards 
who offered it, such praise was an honor beyond calculation. However, the 
Chief remained stern, scowling, and outwardly unmoved throughout the je- 
liw’s performance. While it is customary for members of his caste to respond 
that way at first, it is also expected that the power of the griots’ words will 
eventually move the recipient to give a sign of acknowledgment and appreci- 
ation. It is quite likely that, for the noble Simbo, the praise of the naraw was a 
source of great personal discomfort and tribulation, perhaps even confusion. 
Members of his family brought out a sheep as a collective gift to the jeliw for 
their praise. In modern Mali, the generosity of the gift might, under other 
circumstances, have been deemed extraordinary. 

But the Master Speaker saw it differently. Instead of praising the Jama- 
natigi even more for his family’s generosity, which could have been a quite 
normal thing to do, he chose to berate the man in front of those gathered 
throngs and demand that he add a camel to his gift to atone for his lack of 
appreciation of the great honor bestowed upon him in the form of the je/iw’s 
praise. The target of his rebuke was not so much the lack of generosity on 
the part of the noble jatigi as an insufficient manifestation of personal satis- 
faction which he could have shown by standing up so that the Master 
Speaker could raise his hand in congratulations. In other words, he had be- 
haved like a horon should, only he had not gone far enough. He could have 
done more. 

As I witnessed it at the time, the actions of the Kumatigi were incompre- 
hensible. The Canton Chief was a very old man and was known by everyone 
to be quite ill; demanding such vigorous physical action from him seemed 
excessive, if not unreasonable. Besides, as far as I could see, he had acted 
according to the norms required by the griots’ invocation of the jatigi-jeli 
relationship. What I did not realize was just how flexible those norms could 
be, how subject to the evaluation of the actor responsible for their approval 
or rejection. Structuration does not imply the constraint of structure upon 
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action, but rather the enabling of action through the possibilities that struc- 
ture—always subject to negotiation and interpretation—provides. The Ku- 
matigi, as the bard offering praise, was free to adjust the level of expected 
requital of that gift to his own perceived needs. 

In that time and place, more than anything else the Kumatigi needed to 
instill a sense of unity and cohesion among the contentious je/i factions and 
to do so in such a way that would establish him as the unchallenged leader 
of the peacemaking force whom all, or at least the vocal majority, could 
follow without hesitation or doubt. What better way than a flexing of jeli 
muscle, a reminder that the jeliw and the horonw are not the same, a re- 
affirmation of the schismogenesis that keeps them at least somewhat unified 
and functioning in their respective social spheres? 

The Kumatigi was able to do this through both the power of the emotion 
stirred by the bards’ artful praises and also the potency of verbal rebuke, the 
authority to employ the kind of language normally reserved for the castiga- 
tion of younger siblings, wives and children, on an elderly male of high politi- 
cal as well as social status. For the Master Speaker dared to reprimand the 
noble Canton Chief in front of both the throngs of jeliw who had come to 
honor him and the administrative personnel of Kita who were in his com- 
pany, a right the Kumatigi’s status and reputation afforded him, for which 
none could reproach him. In this context, he was functioning as the leader 
of his caste, come to Kita to put to rights what none of the horonw had been 
able to. Through his rebuke, he was reminding the nobles of Kita of these 
facts while at the same time establishing a public precedent for his leadership 
in the events to follow. 

In so doing, he established a theme which was to reappear at several 
crucial points in the following three days—the ideological boundaries be- 
tween jeliw and horonw would become a trope that other je/iw would use at 
crucial points during the course of the event in the structuration of their 
social order, the realignment of their loyalties and the re-establishment of a 
sense of badenya—“brother”-ly solidarity—among the members of their 
caste. On the other hand, Simbo Keita, the Canton Chief, chose to continue 
to ignore the messages of the bards, and, even dared to defy the conventional 
boundaries between horon and jeli, thus challenging the bards’ interpreta- 
tions of Mande history and tradition. 


FIVE 


Breaking Boundaries 
When Nobles Speak Before Griots 


Throughout the three days of the celebration, the notion of the oneness of 
all jeliw and their distinction from the horonw was repeatedly expressed in 
speeches, songs, and dances, by both men and women griots. There were cel- 
ebrations morning and evening on Saturday, including a masquerade by the 
Guinea delegation, numerous songs praising the clans of the most important 
participants, and endless speeches thanking everyone for their participation 
and expounding on the magnificent history of the Mande and the promi- 
nence of the je/iw and other namakalaw in it. 

By Sunday morning, it did not seem odd for the Guinean bard Seku 
Jabate to outline his interpretation of Mande social structure in which only 
members of pamakala groups are included. Let us look again at what he said: 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Naamu?) 


May God’s will be yours. 
(Yes?) 


Jeli bar’1 ko file 
i ye funa de yela. 
(Naamu?) 


When the griot looks behind him, 
he sees the fune. 
(Yes?) 


Numu bar’i ko file When the smith looks behind him, 


1 be jeli ye. he sees the griot. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Fune bar’i ko file When the fune looks behind him, 
a be garanke ye. he sees the leatherworker. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


Mandekalu no organizason min ke, 


(Naamu?) 


The organization which the 
inhabitants of the Mande have 
made, 

(Yes?) 
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dinya be ban a organizason ma the world will end before that 
tinya. organization will deteriorate. 
(Haali!) (Exactly!) 


The horonw are remarkably absent from this schema of social organiza- 
tion, yet no one around me commented on their exclusion from the ideologi- 
cal Mande social order. The previous two days’ celebration of their status had 
been so engaging, and the principle of schismogenesis between the groups is 
so active, that the jeliw were perfectly willing to contemplate, if only tempo- 
rarily, a social universe apart from nobles. It was, after all, the largest gather- 
ing of jeliw in Mande history. It had been the most serious conflict among 
Jeliw that anyone had ever heard of. And it was jeliv who had come together 
to inaugurate the Hall in which to discuss the issues facing them, among 
themselves, without interference from the horonw or their political institu- 
tions. Although there were nobles present, some of whom had aided the gri- 
ots to accomplish these things, it was for all intents and purposes a griot 
affair. Many times, when accompanying jelimusow to celebrations in griot 
families I had heard the phrase, Jeli ko ka ke jeli ko ye, “Let a griot affair be 
a griot affair,’ meaning that order and “tradition” were to be the rule, the 
implication being that griots, not nobles, would define these concepts and be 
the arbiters of their enactment. 

However, later that evening, the Canton Chief made the surprising and 
unconventional move of sending Horan emissaries to address the assembled 
multitudes in the last hours of the celebration. The crowd gathered at Kita’s 
Place de I’Indépendance included members of the Kita administration and 
royal lineages as well as ordinary citizens and children, but most of the seats 
in the stands were filled with griots. It was an act of extraordinary audacity 
on the part of both the Jamanatigi and his emissaries who accepted the 
mission. To speak publicly before griots, especially before the most highly 
regarded master bards of the griot community, would be viewed by most 
horonw at the least as exceedingly humiliating.! Perhaps the Canton Chief 
thought the griots would realize this, take it into consideration in judging the 
nobles’ act. The emissaries spoke politely, and well, even waxing bardic at 
times. But both the fact and the content of their intervention were deemed 
inappropriate by the Kumatigi and his following; it was not only uninvited 
intervention, it was social effrontery of the most outrageous sort. 

It is quite possible that Simbo Keita did not fully realize how his actions 
would be interpreted by the Kumatigi, or that he simply did not understand 
the consequences. Simbo, although a native son of Kita, and a member of 
one of the chiefly Keita lineages, had been educated in the French colonial 
school system, having graduated from the prestigious Ecole William Ponty 
in Dakar and the School for the Sons of Chiefs in Kayes, and was in fact 
a school teacher prior to becoming Canton Chief.? Hopkins notes that he 
continued to be paid as a teacher after he became Canton Chief; he was 
in fact “officially a teacher seconded to the administration.” His manner of 
administering, Hopkins states, was influenced by his Westernized notions 
of modernity: 


When a question came up he would convene the old men, especially those 
with traditional positions of their own as lineage and clan heads. He would 
get them talking, while playing a discreet part in the discussion. Eventually 
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he would try to guide the decision, for instance by pointing out that times 
had changed, and that old methods were no longer relevant. Thus he tried 
to modernize the canton gradually, and with the approval of the old men.3 


It is to be expected that Simbo would not have as fully horon a habitus as 
nobles who had not undergone European-style education. Hopkins, who 
worked with him closely, remarks that he was the first Jamanatigi selected 
“outside tradition” in that he was elected by the village chiefs of the canton 
rather than obtaining the post through the principle of gerontocratic ascent.‘ 
Hopkins also indicates that he was uneasy with the traditional roles of the 
pamakalaw, that in fact he tried to discourage their continued use by citizens 
who hired namakalaw to petition him to intervene on their behalf. namaka- 
law, he said, “have a tendency to exaggerate matters and worsen them.”> 
Simbo himself would state in a speech the following day that he had always 
feared the speech of namakalaw. 

One of the principal traditional roles of the griot is the keeping of gene- 
alogies. It is entirely understandable why a man like Simbo would be uncom- 
fortable with such practices: as Hopkins and Cissé both record, the Kita 
chieftaincy was traditionally awarded to the eldest male of the Kasuma lin- 
eage of Keitas. Simbo was clearly not the eldest male of his lineage and in 
fact his membership in the Kasuma lineage was a matter of some dispute, as 
addressed by Jawoyi Jabate, head of the Nanagela lineage in Kita, in a speech 
given in response to the noble emissaries. Simbo’s attempt to break through 
the basic linguistic boundaries between jeliw and horonw is an interesting 
illustration of the process of structuration: in order for the action of sending 
noble emissaries to speak before griots to be considered an appropriate pub- 
lic behavior, central concepts of jeliya and horonya have to be brought into 
play and, in this case, adjusted. To normalize this action, the boundaries that 
separate allowable linguistic performance would have to be perceived to be 
flexible, permeable, the roles reversible under extraordinary circumstances. 
However, the griots had spent the past three days celebrating the boundaries, 
reveling in their difference from horonw, reinforcing ancient notions of the 
durability of the old social order. Ironically, although Simbo had in the end 
taken a stand in the war over the Kita griot leadership on the side of the 
faction arguing for succession through traditional criteria, he himself had 
ascended to the canton chieftaincy through non-traditional means, had in- 
corporated non-traditional practices into his administrative style, and was 
attempting to intervene in the proceedings in a decidedly non-traditional 
manner. However his intervention, and the extraordinary manner in which it 
was accomplished, was at least partially based on a very traditional social 
understanding between his lineage and that of the contender of the griot 
leadership: Simbo Keita was the horon jatigi of Jeli Fili Tunkara. 

The behavior of a horon, according to the Guinean horon scholar Sory 
Camara, is distinguished by its “sense of honor, restraint, respect of conven- 
tion in all daily behaviors.’* To behave otherwise is, for the horon, a source 
of embarrassment and shame. The Mande refer to this sense of impropriety 
as maloya. Malo, the fear of behaving in ways that can incur social disap- 
proval, is an extremely strong motivating factor in the drive for conformity 
in Mande society, but it has a parallel in Wolof society as well, kerse. Irvine 
defines kerse as “a disposition toward restraint and control of physical move- 
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ments and processes; lack of [it] is a disposition toward unrestrained, exces- 
sive activity.’? She describes the effects of the Wolof sense of honor as 
applying particularly to the linguistic division of labor, which constrains the 
noble, making him dependent on griots to communicate for him in formal, 
public contexts,* even though the speech they may use would shame the noble 
were he to speak it himself.° 

Camara also emphasizes the consequences for nobles of engaging in 
griot-like behaviors: these range from public or private castigation to out- 
casting and loss of noble status. It is clear that Camara, a horon himself, feels 
acutely that the behavioral distinctions between nobles and griots are strict, 
that transgression of those boundaries would constitute an intolerable indig- 
nity, but what he fails to take note of is the fact that jeliw feel the same way 
about griots who behave like nobles in the wrong context. The discussions of 
Camara and Irvine are excellent examples of the kinds of attitudes and social 
mores that underlie the boundaries that separate horonw and jeliw, and of the 
behaviors that re-create those boundaries. 

To have the norms of je/i and horon identity which the bards had been 
making such thoughtful use of during the three preceding days be seemingly 
ignored by the Canton Chief, and, worse still, turned upside down, was at the 
very least what Mande people refer to as a kabako, a thing of astonishment. It 
is worthwhile to examine in some detail why this was so. 


HIORINW IN THE PLACE OF JELIW 


It was Sunday, the last day of the public celebrations. The first venue was in 
front of the Kuyate namadila lineage compound where the Hall of Griots 
had been built. The door was covered with burlap, awaiting the official inau- 
guration and opening. While waiting for the Kumatigi and his entourage, the 
griot delegations gathered. Speeches were spoken, songs were sung. There 
were some tense moments shortly before the opening—a virtual song battle 
between the Jabates and the Kuyates—followed by numerous speeches pep- 
pered with vague references to the casualties of the griots’ occult warfare and 
repeated calls for forgiveness, for unity, for badenya. After a couple of hours, 
a cloud of dust appeared at the intersection, followed by the cortege led by 
Kela Balla Ba and the leaders of Nanagela. Slowly they walked up the street 
while the balafons played janjon, the heroes’ theme. Modibo Jabate, Kele- 
monzon’s son, walked in front just slightly ahead of the rest, clothed from 
head to foot in mudcloth and carrying a power object in his hand which he 
brandished from time to time. 

When the moment finally came to open the Hall, the crowd waited with 
bated breath while the Kumatigi approached the door and spoke kilisiw of 
protection, then Jawoyi Jabate, as the local leader of Nanagela, struck the 
door three times with a staff and opened it. The new Head Griot, Makanjan 
Jabate, entered with the Kumatigi, followed by a parade of elders who 
marched through the Hall, into the Kuyate courtyard, and back out into the 
street. Jeli Fili, however, was not part of the parade. 

Adé and her friends considered this the end of the conflict, the final 
public acknowledgment of the installation of Makanjan, the public embrace 
of the new Jelibolon as a site where the jeliw of Kita could meet to discuss 
their affairs in private, after which remaining celebrations would be light- 








The cortege arriving to 
open the Hall, led by, from 
left to right: Modibo Jabate, 
son of Kelemonzon Jabate; 
Balla Ba Jabate (with staff); 
and Bakary Jabate, eldest of 
the Nanagela. 


Jawoyi Jabate officially 
opens the Hall of Griots, 
Sunday, April 7, 1985. 
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hearted revelry. After the opening, we adjourned to our respective hosts’ 
homes for lunch and a rest, then reconvened in the late afternoon at the Place 
de I’ Indépendance for what was supposed to be the final, joyous celebration. 
Even those who had not danced until then, the Hajas and Lajis (generally 
older women and men who have made the pilgrimage to Mecca), threw off 
their religious inhibitions and danced blissfully in honor of the peace that 
had been restored. 

By nightfall, all were weary and anxious to return to their hosts to pre- 
pare for the return journey the next day. Nonetheless, the speeches continued 
as griot after griot requested the right to address the assembly. We thought 
surely the evening was drawing to a close when the speeches turned to ac- 
knowledging the presence and participation of each of the delegations by the 
name of its male leader. I fell asleep holding my tape recorder, my head on 
Adé’s shoulder, only to be awakened by my companions applauding and rais- 
ing my hand—I had been mentioned and thanked along with the four prin- 
cipal women organizers of the event. Now that “the women” had been ac- 
knowledged, we were restless and eager to get ready to go. 

But yet another male griot took the microphone to speak, Bakari Jabate, 
the eldest member of Nanagela present. He droned on and on, rebuking no 
one in particular for neglecting to recognize his status as the leader of the 
Nanagela lineage, even though he had been living in Cote d’Ivoire for the 


Al Haja Jalahatuma “Ya” 
Jabate of Kita pauses to 
pose during the dance of 
the Hajas Sunday 
afternoon. 





Makanjan Jabate, Jelikuntigi 
(center of three men on 
right), wearing the hat of 
office, entering the newly 
opened Hall accompanied 
by balafon players. 


A portion of the audience 
at the opening of the Hall. 
Makanjan Jabate is seated 
in the center of the 
audience (just beyond the 
man in the tall hat with a 
twig in his mouth) after the 
inauguration of the Hall. 
Behind Makanjan to the 
right is El Haji Yamuru 
Jabate. 
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Dance of the Hajas Sunday 
afternoon. Al Haja Fatu 
Jabate of Kita on right; the 
second woman behind her 
is Al Haja Siramori Jabate. 





last thirty years and had had no involvement with the warfare in Kita over 
the last three years. The women around me were engaged in discussing their 
preparations for the return home the next day, and complaining that they 
had not had a chance to buy anything at the market, which wouldn’t open 
until later Monday, well after we’d left on the train.'!° Suddenly, however, all 
conversations stopped and we began to listen again. Modibo Jabate, the son 
of Kelemonzon Jabate, who had been our master of ceremonies all evening, 
was saying something important—he announced the arrival of Simbo’s mes- 
sengers, accompanied by a fune, Baba Camara, as /aminala: 


E Bata, an be dooni tike ka bo a Uh, Bata, we’re going to cut into it 
koro yan’i ka se yan, parske Simbo a little before you get here because 
ka ciden be yan n’o ye Muktar Simbo’s messenger is here, that is 
Keyita ni... Moctar Keita and... |! 

(Baba Kamara: Baba Sise.) (Baba Camara: Baba Sise.) 

Baba Sise, Baba Sise, 

(a ni Name Tunkara) (and Niame Tunkara) 

a ni flame Tunkara. and Niame Tunkara. 


(a ni Baba Kamara.) (and Baba Camara.) 
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Dakurunya kelen min donna alu fe, The one mouthful of speech that 

alu b’o lase, 1 ka tamin ni ko ye. was put into them, they will deliver 
it, then you can proceed with the 
affair. 


As many researchers have noted, when a noble speaks formally the 
preferred strategy is to speak through a griot, or if a griot is not available, 
through another namakala.”* Traditionally (and before the advent of the mi- 
crophone) the noble would speak in a normal tone of voice to the griot who 
would then repeat the noble’s words, either verbatim or with some degree of 
embellishment, at a volume sufficient to be heard by the audience. In this 
way, the noble was saved both the shame of raising his/her voice and that of 
being too wordy: the griot, for whom such acts are completely normal, could 
perform them without risk. Not only would the griot not be blamed for the 
manner of delivery (whereas a noble would), but s/he could not be held ac- 
countable for the content of the speech either since the task was merely to 
repeat what the horon had said. With the amplification of a microphone and 
sound system, however, the nobles took upon themselves the nama of their 
own speech, despite the fact that they had a fune to serve as their kuma lam- 
inala. 

The first of the messengers to speak was Simbo’s younger brother 
Moctar Keita. Camara began as the conduit of Keita’s speech, repeating 
what Keita said, the linguistic role a Jaminala would normally play. Moctar 
began by addressing his /aminala directly, as tradition demands. 


Baba Kamara? Baba Camara? 

(Haate!) (Indeed!) 

Ko jaama ka haketo. Ask the crowd to forgive me. 

(ko jaama ka haketo.) (Says the crowd should forgive him.) 
Ala sako i sako. May God’s will be your will. 


(Ala sako silame beelajelen sako.) (Says may God’s will be all the 
gathered faithful’s will.) 


In the first moments of the speech, it was important for the speakers to 
establish their roles vis-a-vis each other and vis-a-vis the audience. The fune 
laminala demonstrates that he is not speaking his own words but those of 
another by repeating the indirect speech marker, ko (to say) at the outset of 
each sentence. But he also demonstrates his competence in his role by “dress- 
ing up” the words of the horon, making them more elaborate. Keita simply 
utters the formula, Ala sako i sako (May God’s will be your will), but Camara 
lengthens it by substituting the noun phrase silame beelajelen (faithful all- 
gathered). Irvine, describing griot speech from a noble’s point of view, reports 
“the forms more used by griots are forms that lengthen the total utterance 
but add little or nothing to its meaning.” !? Leaving aside the matter of what 
constitutes an addition to meaning, it must be noted that elaborating and 
lengthening the speaker’s utterances tends to occur at the outset of a speech 
more so than later in the body of the speech. The speakers here were clearly 
following what they believed to be normal Aoron/griot rules of speech. They 
continued on in this pattern throughout the initial greetings and the intro- 
duction. 
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Modk> o mokd sen y’a ta ka se yan, 


(Mok9 0 moko sen y’a ta ka se yan,) 


a bee ka yafa n’ma. 
(A bee ka yaf’a ma.) 


E w’be n’koroke la kuma de lase. 


(A b’a koroke Simbo ka kuma lase.) 


Ala sako jaama sako. 
(Ala sako jaama sako.) 


O yors kama, 
(O yord kama,) 


be jaama fo, 
(a be jaama fo,) 


ka bee don kilamantonya ro. 


(A be beelajelen don kilamantonya 
1.) 


Any person whose feet have led 
them here, 
(Any person whose feet have led 
them here,) 


all should forgive me. 
(all should forgive him.) 


Eh, this is my elder brother’s 
message I’m transmitting. 

(He’s transmitting his elder brother 
Simbo’s message.) 


May God’s will be the crowd’s will. 
(May God’s will be the crowd’s will.) 


For that reason, 
(For that reason,) 


I greet the crowd, 
(he greets the crowd,) 


and enter all into the spirit of the 
faithful. 

(He enters all gathered together into 
the spirit of the faithful.) 


Throughout this opening, Camara mostly repeats Keita’s words, changing 
the pronouns from first to third person, until the last line where he permits 
himself the mild elaboration of expanding Keita’s “all” into a longer “all 
gathered together.” This pattern is repeated in the next section: 


Simbo ko, 
(Simbo ko,) 


ni n’nara, 

(n’a nara,) 
r’ka jelilu fo. 
(a ka jelilu fo.) 
Jeli nabaka, 
(jeli nabaka,) 
jeli sikibaka, 
(jeli sikibaka,) 


a ka foli b’a bee ye. 
(a ka foli b’a beeladelen ye.) 


Simbo says, 
(Simbo says,) 
when I came, 
(when he came,) 


I should greet the griots. 
(he should greet the griots.) 


The newcomer griots, 
(newcomer griots,) 


the local griots, 
(the local griots,) 


his greeting is for all of them. 
(his greeting is for all of them 
gathered together.) 


Up to this point, the pattern of repetition and elaboration on the speaker’s 
words holds, but once Keita moves into the body of what he has to say, 
Camara changes the pattern of his responses to the more shortened version 
of confirmations rather than repetitions of Keita’s words. This helps to 


quicken the pace of the discourse. 


Ale Simbo, 
(Haate!) 


a nakalilen don. 
(Cinyen don.) 


Hadamaden, 
(Haate!) 


ni fen ker’i ye, 
(Kosebe!) 

n’a diyar’i ye, 
(Haate!) 


mokow k’a don. 
(Kosebe!) 


N’a goyar’l ye fana, 
(Haate!) 


mokow k’a don. 
(Haate!) 


Nin dun diyar’ale ye. 
(Haate!) 
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He Simbo, 
(Indeed!) 


is ecstatic. 
(That’s true.) 


Sons of Adam, 
(Indeed!) 


when something is done for you, 
(Very much!) 


if it pleases you, 
(Indeed!) 


people should know about it. 
(Very much!) 


Also, if it displeases you, 
(Indeed!) 


people should know that too. 
(Indeed!) 


As for this, this has pleased him. 
(Indeed!) 


This style of response—single word interjections that offer affirmation 


and encouragement to the speaker—is more characteristic of that which 
griots use with each other (e.g. the responses of Sanasi Kuyate in Seku Ja- 
bate’s speech in ch. 2); it is, in fact, the most common form of kuma laminali 
found in jeli discourse. Camara changes technique here in response to a 
change in Keita’s style: rather than speaking in the somewhat awk- 
ward, hesitating manner he used at the outset, Keita has worked into a more 
rapid, rhythmical—more jeliya-like—pattern. He uses repetition as a griot 
might, and makes an attempt at internal rhyme: 


If it pleases you, people should 
know it; 

If it displeases you, people should 
know it. 


na diyar’i ye, moka k’a don; 
na goyar’i ye, moko k’a don. 


He develops this griot style of speech further in the next section, where he 
makes extensive use of parallelism: 


A b’a yira hadamaw la, He wants it shown to people, 


(Haate!) (Indeed!) 

k’a fo jelilu ya nin baara min ke, that the griots have done this work 
which 

(Haate!) (Indeed!) 

a diyar’ale Simbo ye, has pleased him, Simbo, 

(Kosebe!) (Very much!) 


has pleased his children, 
(Indeed!) 


ka diya a denw ye, 
(Haate!) 
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ka diya a dokow ye, 
(Haate!) 


ka diya a sikinokonw ye. 
(Kosebe!) 


Jelilu! 
(Haate, haate!) 


Mande jeli, 
(Haate!) 


Lajine jeli, 
(Haate!) 
Kita jeli, 
(Haate!) 


nin bee ye jeli kelen de ye. 
(Haate!) 


Furunokon, 
(Haate!) 


kaninokon. 
(Haate!) 


N’olu wilila ka bo alu siki yoro, 


(Haate!) 


ka na Kita magen, 
(Haate! Haate!) 


k’alu be na alu ka bolon dayele, 


(Haate!) 


alu la here don. 
(Haate!) 


Mali moko bee y’a men, 
(Haate!) 


k’a fo koi yo... 0 jeli beeladelen 


(Haate! Haate!) 


o bee kundalen Kita kan. 
(Kosebe!) 


U mana sanu pini, 
(Haate!) 


u mana wori pini. 
(Haate!) 


U nala balemaya le la. 
(Kosebe!) 


has pleased his younger siblings, 
(Indeed!) 


has pleased his neighbors. 
(Very much!) 


Griots! 
(Indeed, indeed!) 


Griots of Mande, 
(Indeed!) 


griots of Guinea, 
(Indeed!) 


griots of Kita, 
(Indeed!) 


all these are the same griots. 
(Indeed!) 


They marry each other, 
(Indeed!) 


they love each other. 
(Indeed!) 


As they have risen up and left their 
homes, 
(Indeed!) 


to come to the aid of Kita, 
(Indeed! Indeed!) 


saying that they are going to open 
their Hall, 
(Indeed!) 


because it delights them to do it. 
(Indeed!) 


All Mali’s people have heard it, 
(Indeed!) 


that these your .. . these griots all 
gathered together ... 
(Indeed! Indeed!) 


they were all converging on Kita. 
(Very much!) 


They did not come seeking gold, 
(Indeed!) 


they did not come seeking silver. 
(Indeed!) 


They came for brotherhood. 
(Very much!) 
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Ale Simbo y’o don. 
(Haate!) 


He, Simbo, knows this. 
(Indeed!) 


These types of parallel constructions—“has pleased his children, has 


pleased his younger siblings, has pleased his neighbors,” “griots of Mande, 
griots of Guinea, griots of Kita,’ “they marry each other, they love each 
other,” “they did not come seeking gold, they did not come seeking silver” 
can be spoken very fast, a practice griots are noted for, and Baba punctuated 
the rhythm of the short phrases with his interjection responses. When the 
talk reaches this rhythm, it becomes more difficult to vary the responses and 


the /aminala tends to repeat the same word over and over as Baba did with 


“ Haate!” 


U ka ci bila ale ma, 
(Haate!) 


k’a fo kale k’i siki... ale n’a la 
mokow k’i siki, 
(Haate!) 


a ka na k’i dantike a ye, 


(Haate! Haate!) 


a, o kera ale ma fen ba ye. 
(Kosebe!) 


K’a ma dan soro jeli nabakaw la. 


(Haate!) 


K’a ka foli b’u ye. 
(Kosebe!) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Haate!) 


Baba Kamara be yan, 
(Haate!) 


Silaba be yan. 
(Haate!) 


Quartier mok9 duuru beelajelen, 
(Haate!) 


a y’an wele o de la. 
(Haate!) 


An kana fen di jelilu ma, 


(Haate!) 


a y’o bonya min la an kan, 


(Haate!) 


They sent him a message, 
(Indeed!) 


to tell him to sit... he and his 
people should sit, 
(Indeed!) 


so they could come explain 
themselves to him, 
(Indeed! Indeed!) 


ah, that was a big thing for him. 
(Very much!) 


He says that he finds the newcomer 
griots boundless.'* 
(Indeed!) 


That he thanks them. 
(Very much!) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Indeed!) 


Baba Camara ts here, 
(Indeed!) 


Silaba is here. 
(Indeed!) 


Altogether, five people from the 
quarters, 
(Indeed!) 


he called us for that reason. 
(Indeed!) 


We are not here to give something 
to the griots, 
(Indeed!) 


the honor which he has laid upon 


us, 
(Indeed!) 
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an ka se ka na an lo k’alu fo. 


(Haate!) 


Ala ye jon lon ka temen i yere kan. 


(Cinya don.) 


Ala sako, jelilu sako. 
(Haate!) 


Jelilu fura dama, 
(Haate!) 


nin nokon ma ke. Bari ni menna si 
la, 
(Haate!) 


1 be ko caman ye. 
(Haate!) 


Moko be Ala deli ko Ala ka si d’i 
ma, 

(Haate!) 

ka keneya far’a kan, 

(Haate!) 

ka laban far’a kan. 

(Haate!) 


Bawo 1 ye si soro, 
(Haate!) 


n'im/’a ke keneya la, 
(Haate!) 


shi kera si rokalon ye. 
(Kosebe!) 


N’i ye keneya fene soro, 
(Haate!) 

ni laban ma na, 
(Haate!) 


a kera fuu ye. 
(Kosebe!) 


O tuma, 
(Haate!) 


jelilu ko ka si d’alu ma, 
(Haate! Haate!) 


ka keneya d’alu ma, 
(Haate!) 


is that we should come and stand 
before them to greet them. 
(Indeed!) 


God knows his slaves better than 
they know themselves. 
(That’s the truth.) 


God’s will, the griots’ will. 
(Indeed!) 


In the griots’ entire history, 
(Indeed!) 


a thing such as this has not 
happened. Because if you live long 
enough, 

(Indeed!) 


you will see many things. 
(Indeed!) 


People pray to God that God will 
give them long life, 
(Indeed!) 


and add health to it, 
(Indeed!) 


and add a good death to that. 
(Indeed!) 


For, if you find long life, 
(Indeed!) 


if you don’t live it in health, 
(Indeed!) 


long life becomes useless life. 
(Very much!) 


If you find health as well, 
(Indeed!) 


but if your death is not right, 
(Indeed!) 


it becomes nothing. 
(Very much!) 


So then, 
(Indeed!) 


griots, may you be given long life, 
(Indeed! Indeed!) 


may you be given good health, 
(Indeed!) 
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ka labanko numan d’alu ma. 
(Amin! Amin!) 


may you be given a good ending. 
(Amen! Amen!) 


THE POWER IN PRAISE OF PRAISE 


Keita’s mission in the rest of his speech was to convey to the visiting griots 
Simbo’s appreciation of the gesture of respect and honor that they had made 
by coming to greet him at his home the day of their arrival. He described 
it above as a fen ba, a big thing. He said that the generosity of the visiting 
griots was without limits and thanked them over and over, on behalf of all 
the neighborhoods of Kita. The depth of Simbo’s gratitude is demonstrated 
by the presence of the nobles standing before the griots to thank them. He 
wished them all long life and good health. Next, Keita tells them the Jama- 
natigi’s interpretation of what took place when the Kumatigi led the griots to 


greet him on the day of their arrival: 


Aw nara balemaya min siki la, 


(Haate!) 


a diyara ale Simbo ye. 
(Kosebe!) 


A kera i komi alu ye ale fana lasiki 
le. 
(Haate!) 


Jelilu ka tak’i lo ale ma a la bolon 
da la, 
(Haate!) 


k’alu nakan dantik’ale ye, 


(Haate!) 


o ye bonya min di, 
(Haate!) 


Kita bee y’o men han. 
(Kosebe!) 


Ayiwa, Mali moko bee y’o men. 


(Haate, haate!) 


N’o te ale ma alu wele. 

(Haate!) 

Bari a kera sisan, 1 komi ale le ta ye 
alu di bawo jelilu nara ka na i yere 
dale ma. 


(Kosebe!) 


O y’ale wasa han. 
(Haate, haate!) 


The brotherhood which you came 
to establish here, 
(Indeed!) 


it pleased Simbo himself. 
(Very much!) 


It’s as though you had reinstalled 
him as well. 
(Indeed!) 


For you griots to go and stand 
before his vestibule 
(Indeed!) 


and explain the reason for your 
coming, 
(Indeed!) 


was an honor which 
(Indeed!) 


all Kita has heard of. 
(Very much!) 


Really, all the people of Mali have 
heard it. 
(Indeed, indeed!) 


Otherwise, he didn’t call you to him. 
(Indeed!) 


Because it happened that now it is 
as though you griots were his own 
because you came and gave 
yourselves to him. 

(Very much!) 


It satisfied him very much. 
(Indeed, indeed!) 
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Ala sako i sako. May God’s will be your will. 
(Haate, haate!) (Indeed, indeed!) 
[Tegere foli] [Applause] 


Under any circumstances, the honor laid upon the shoulders of the Jamana- 
tigi by the great bards who came to praise him at the entry to his family 
compound would have been a ponderous one indeed; for Simbo Keita, it was 
also a vindication, a return on an investment of years of shame, and perhaps 
the crowning glory of his career as Canton Chief. For, in 1958, according 
to Hopkins, when the colonial administration abolished the post of Can- 
ton Chief, Simbo’s rival in the emerging party politics of the period, Moussa 
Keita, held a celebration of the abolition of the post on the very spot where 
the griot delegations came to formally honor Simbo as Jamanatigi: in front 
of the door to Simbo’s compound. For years after the triumph of his political 
enemy, Simbo and his family suffered from the shame of his deposition, as 
Hopkins notes: 


For some time after this, Fatogoma [Simbo] was cautious about leaving his 
house for shame; his children were teased in school; and the young men of 
the town, if they had some reason to think they were RDA, used to come 
at night and throw rocks onto the tin roof of his house, hoping he would 
react by coming out so they could taunt him.'® 


It is perhaps then understandable, given this history, that the aging horon may 
have been immobilized by the emotions he felt when the Kumatigi and his 
kin were heaping such tremendous quantities of praise upon him, raising him 
up out of twenty-seven years of public humiliation. During that period, 
Simbo had participated in the political life of Kita in a number of capacities, 
as Hopkins outlines in his book, but he had never regained the social status 
he held prior to 1958, until the bards of Kela stood at his door and compared 
his feats to those of the highest figures in Mande history. No wonder his 
brother said it had been as though the griots had reinstalled him as Canton 
Chief. 

It may be that the emotional tide that rose in Simbo that Friday after- 
noon when the bards stood before him and sang his praise and orated his 
history was so strong that it carried him on to the actions of Sunday evening, 
that it moved him to send his Aoron representatives to speak before the great 
garaw of the Mande, to thank them and praise them, and then to attempt to 
steer them on a course of action in a manner most unconventional. It seems, 
in any case, that Simbo understood something of the power of praise, as 
he sent his brother to praise those who had praised him, and to elicit their 
cooperation in the plan he had in mind, a plan which was also rooted in 
other motivations: 


Ko n’mana na n’k’o foli ke jeliw ye. —_ He said that should I come here I 
should give these thanks to the 


griots. 
(Haate!) (Indeed!) 
Lajine jeli, Griots of Guinea, 


(Haate!) (Indeed!) 


Mande jeli, 
(Haate!) 
Kita jeli, 
(Haate!) 


a bee jeli kelen. 
(Haate!) 


Jeli ma bo jeli Io. 


(Haate!) 


Hali jeliya fana, horonya do le han! 


(Kosebe!) 


N’u tun ma nin baara in ke, 
(Haate!) 


u bi se ka n’u ka bulon da siki in ke, 


(Kosebe!) 


ka taka, 
(Haate!) 


u ti sara u tontiki la. 


(Haate!) 


Bari, 
(Haate!) 


mdk9 munuw y’a ko kunna, 


(Haate!) 

hakili b’o bila. 
(Haate!) 

Alu be fen lon. 
(Haate!) 

K’Ala ka si d’u ma, 
(Amin! Amin!) 


ka keneya d’u ma. 
(Amin! Amin!) 


O yor kama, 
(Haate!) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Haate! Haate!) 


E n’be se ka kuma caman fo. 
(Haate!) 
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griots of the Mande, 
(Indeed!) 


griots of Kita, 
(Indeed!) 


all these are one griot. 
(Indeed!) 


No griot can be separated from 
another. 
(Indeed!) 


Even griot-ness is surely a form of 
nobility! 
(Very much!) 


If they hadn’t done this work, 
(Indeed!) 


they could have come and done this 
Hall-opening and installation, 
(Very much!) 


and left, 
(Indeed!) 


without confiding themselves to 
their noble leader. '* 
(Indeed!) 


For, 
(Indeed!) 


the people who are leading this 
affair, 
(Indeed!) 


have great minds.” 
(Indeed!) 


They know things. 
(Indeed!) 


May God give them long life, 
(Amen! Amen!) 


and give them health. 
(Amen! Amen!) 


On that point, 
(Indeed!) 


may God’s will be your will. 
(Indeed! Indeed!) 


Eh, I can say a lot of things. 
(Indeed!) 
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Bari, hadamadenya la, 
(Cinyen don!) 


gasi ye fen bee di. 


(Kosebe!) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Haate! Haate!) 


Bari ne ni mokow do nara, 
(C'est ca!) 


Baba Kamara be yan, 
(C’est ca! Baba Sise!) 


Baba Sise be yan. 
(C’est ca! Silaba!) 


Silaba be yan. 
(Haate!) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Haate! Haate!) 


Danya kelen min donna n’da, 


(Haate! Haate!) 


n’fana bi se ka min d’a kan, 


(Haate!) 

n’k’o jira, 

(Haate!) 

awa ka jelilu fo n’a ye. Ala sako 1 


sako! 
(Haate! Haate!) 


Kuma nin min fora, 


(Haate!) 


A...ko ye Ba...e... Baba Sise 
bolo. 
(Haate!) 


O na o lase han. 
(Haate! Haate!) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Haate!) 


Saliyala Mahamadu! 
(Salimu! Baba? E Silaba?) 


But, in this life, 
(That’s true!) 


there is [potential] pain in 
everything.'® 
(Very much!) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Indeed! Indeed!) 


But I’ve come with certain persons, 
(That’s it!) 


Baba Camara 1s here, 
(That’s it! Baba Sise!) 


Baba Sise is here. 
(That’s it! Silaba!) 


Silaba is here. 
(Indeed!) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Indeed! Indeed!) 


[This is] the little message which was 
placed in my mouth, 
(Indeed! Indeed!) 


as well as that which I’ve been able 
to add to it, 
(Indeed!) 


which I am to show 
(Indeed!) 


or rather to greet the griots with. 
May God’s will be your will! 
(Indeed! Indeed!) 


This [further] message which has 
been spoken [by Simbo], 
(Indeed!) 


The responsibility is Ba...eh... 
Baba Sise’s. 
(Indeed!) 


He will transmit it. 
(Indeed! Indeed!) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Indeed!) 


God’s peace be upon Muhammad! 
(Peace! Baba? Eh, Silaba?) 
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Silaba Keyita: Han? Silaba Keita: Huh? 
(Ahan. Ahan.) (Uh-huh. Uh-huh.) 


In this postscript to the interchange between the Kumatigi and the Can- 
ton Chief two days earlier, the noble Simbo attempts to regain a position of 
authority in these proceedings by appealing to another aspect of the tradi- 
tional Mande social order which he clearly does understand: the horon farm- 
ers who formerly fed many mouths with the harvest of their fields were 
known as mdgodtigiw, masters of people. The people who “belonged” to the 
head of the Aoron family included not only his wives, children, and slaves, 
but also any namakalaw with whom he maintained a patron-client relation- 
ship. By extension, all namakalaw, including jeliv, figuratively “belong” to 
all horonw. The relationship that is evoked by his use of the term tontiki (mas- 
ter of arms and fetishes), though, is a more precise one, referring back to the 
days when his lineage provided the political rulers of the land, the warriors 
whose exploits the griots celebrated in their songs, praise discourses, and 
epics. And, as some in the audience were aware, a very specific relation of 
patron-client had developed out of that time between the Keitas of Simbo’s 
lineage and the Tunkara griots of the Tombona lineage. 

However, unlike that of wives, children, and slaves, the allegiance given 
the noble by the griot was not based on any sort of juridical proprietary 
status, but rather on a strong sense of loyalty and respect for both the caste 
system and the status of the noble that was, and still is, so integral to its 
continued operation. Many nobles do not like to admit this, especially when 
they have just made use of their prerogative to refer to griots in the posses- 
sive—they can be rather proud of their status as “owners” of people. The 
bards are conscious of the psychological lift such thoughts give nobles: a 
common praise line states “Jelitigi ani jelintan man kan,’ “The master of gri- 
ots and he who has none are not equal.” 

While it may seem implausible that the Canton Chief could make this 
interpretation convincing to the audience, given the details of the Friday in- 
terchange, it must be noted that the number of people present at the celebra- 
tion Sunday night was at least triple the number present at the greeting cere- 
mony Friday morning. For those who knew only that the Kumatigi had led 
the arriving griots to greet the Canton Chief, this could seem a credible and 
normal description of what took place. While the Kumatigi and the other 
bards who were present on Friday morning were also in the audience that 
night, they found it politically inadvisable to immediately contradict the Can- 
ton Chief’s emissaries in that setting. This does not mean, however, that they 
did not have the last word. 

The second of Simbo’s messengers to speak was Silaba Keita, one of 
Simbo’s sons, accompanied once again by Baba Kamara as his /aminala. At 
the outset of his speech, Silaba announces that the delegation sent by Simbo 
was not limited to the men who would speak, but included representatives 
from all ten districts of Kita. He voices the appreciation of the entire delega- 
tion once again for all the visiting griots had done, especially for the honor 
they had given the Canton Chief. He also thanks the members of the adminis- 
tration present that night—the Circle Commander, the Mayor, the Police 
Chief, the Party officials and all the civil servants of Kita who had worked 
so hard to make this gathering a success: 
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Silaba Keyita: Awa Salamalekum. 
(Waleku salam!) 


An be Kita ke ni muso an b’u 
beeladelen fo. 
(K’a be Kita ce n’a muso fo.) 


Ka beeladelen don kilamantonya la. 


(Amin!) 


E-e n’fa Simbo ka kuma de ye n’da. 


(Cinya don.) 


E legali tan in moko, 
(Haate!) 


a bee moko be yan su in na. 
(Kosebe!) 


A bee ye Simbo ka delegason ye. 
(Haate!) 


Kita ke ni muso, 
(Haate!) 


Simbo ka foli b’a bee ye. 


(Haate! Haate!) 


Fen o fen sen y’a yere ta ka se yan, 


(Haate!) 

ak’a ka foli b’a bee ye. 

(Haate!) 

Komi Vieux Muktar y’a fo sugu 
min, 

(Haate!) 


jeli kunda, 
(Haate!) 


a fen o fen y’i yere soro, 


(Haate!) 
a ka foli b’a bee ye. 
(Haate!) 


E-e Vieux Muktar ye kuma fo k’a 
ban. 
(Haate!) 


Silaba Keita: OK, Peace unto you. 
(Peace unto you!) 


We greet Kita’s men and women all 
together. 

(Says he greets Kita’s men and its 
women.) 


May all gathered together join in 
the brotherhood of the faithful. 
(Amen!) 


Ehbh, my father Simbo’s message is 
in my mouth. 
(That is true.) 


Eh, the people of the ten districts, 
(Indeed!) 


all of them are here tonight. 
(Very much!) 


All are part of Simbo’s delegation. 
(Indeed!) 


Kita’s men and women, 
(Indeed!) 


Simbo’s greetings extend to them 
all. 
(Indeed! Indeed!) 


Anyone whose feet have led that 
person here, 
(Indeed!) 


he says to extend his thanks to all. 
(Indeed!) 


As Old Moctar has said, 


(Indeed!) 


in the extended griot family, 
(Indeed!) 


to all its members who find 
themselves here, 
(Indeed!) 


his thanks go to all. 
(Indeed!) 


Eh, eh, Old Moctar has said all 
there is to say. 
(Indeed!) 


Mais seulement, f’an ka sekin 
pokon no ma yoro dow la. 
(C'est ¢a.) 


Simbo ka kuma min don: 
(C’est ca!) 

jelilu nali in, 

(Haate!) 


a diyara ale ye, 
(Kosebe!) 


ka sekin tun ka bony’a ma. 
(Haate!) 


A diyara Kita bee ye. 
(Haate!) 


A ka foli be se jon ma? 
(Haate!) 


A ka foli be se kumanda ba, 


(Haate!) 


ana ko, 
(Haate!) 


a ka foli be se e ma. 
(Haate!) 


Maire, 
(Haate!) 


ka la kumandan kan, 
(Haate!) 


a ka foli be se e ma. 
(Haate!) 


Komiser, 
(Haate!) 


a la foli be se e ma, 
(Haate!) 

Kita serewisikela bee, 
(Haate!) 

a fonksioner bee... . 
(Haate!) 


Depi nin ku daminana, 
(Haate!) 

a si ma siki. 

(Haate!) 
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But, however, we must go back over 
some points together. 
(That’s right.) 


Simbo’s words which are: 
(That’s right!) 

this coming of the griots, 
(Indeed!) 

it pleased him, 

(Very much!) 


and in addition has honored him. 
(Indeed!) 


It has pleased all of Kita, 
(Indeed!) 


To whom go his thanks? 
(Indeed!) 


His thanks go to the Commandant 
de Cercle, 
(Indeed!) 


and his following, 
(Indeed!) 


his thanks go to you. 
(Indeed!) 

Mayor, 

(Indeed!) 


in addition to the Commandant, 
(Indeed!) 


his thanks go to you. 
(Indeed!) 


Commissioner, 
(Indeed!) 


his thanks go to you, 
(Indeed!) 


all of Kita’s service-people, 
(Indeed!) 


all its civil servants... . 
(Indeed!) 


Since the beginning of this matter, 
(Indeed!) 


none of them have rested. 
(Indeed!) 
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A bee farala ale Simbo kan, 
(Haate!) 


ka ke bonya ba kelen ye, 
(Kosebe!) 

ka jeliw kunben n/a ye. 
(C’est ga!) 

E-e kumanda n’a ko ye baara min 
ke, 

(Haate!) 

a diyar’a ye. 

(Haate! Haate!) 

Ala k’u sar’a la. 

(Amin! Amin!) 


Maire n’a ko ye baara min ke, 
y' 


(Haate!) 

a diyar’u ye. 

(Haate!) 

Ala ki... k’u sar’a la. 
(Amin!) 


Sekson n’a ko ye baara min ke, 


(Haate!) 

a diyar’u ye. 
(Kosebe!) 

Ala k’u sar’a la. 
(Amin!) 


They have all joined Simbo, 
(Indeed!) 


to form one great group, 
(Very much!) 


to meet the griots with him. 
(That’s right!) 
Ehh, the work the Commandant 


and his following have done, 
(Indeed!) 


it has pleased him. 
(Indeed! Indeed!) 


May God repay them for it. 
(Amen! Amen!) 


The work that the Mayor and his 
following have done, 
(Indeed!) 


it has pleased them. 
(Indeed!) 


May God repay you. .. them for it. 
(Amen!) 


The work that the Section Leader 
and his following have done,!® 
(Indeed!) 


it has pleased them. 
(Very much!) 


May God repay them for it. 
(Amen!) 


These greetings and expressions of gratitude were quite lengthy, as is 
appropriate for those of a Mande host. As the first horon whom the visiting 
griots greeted officially, the Canton Chief was at last laying claim to his duties 
and privileges as jatigi, host of the jeliw. Doing so opened the way for him to 
exert his authority even further, but not without at least a slight nod to the 
conventions of Mande discourse which require permission for unauthorized 
speakers to talk in front of the masters of speech, but even this attempt at 
conventionality is awkward. He requests authorization to speak not only 
from the griots, but also from the nobles: 


O yoro kama, 
(Haate!) 


e-e Simbo ka kuma min b’an da, 


(Haate!) 


an k’o lase nabaka bee ma, 


(Haate!) 


For that reason, 
(Indeed!) 


ehh, Simbo’s message which is in 
our mouth, 
(Indeed!) 


so that we should transmit it to all 
the newcomers, 
(Indeed!) 


jali o jali n’a be yan, 
(C’est ca!) 


horon o horon n’a be yan, 
(Haate!) 


Simbo k’a be dinyen pini a bee fe. 


(Haate!) 


Kuma ye fen do ye, kuma ka gelen. 
(C'est ¢a!) 


Mais, n’an donna min gasi la o tiki 
ka yafa an ma Ala kama Kira 
kama. 


(Haate!) 


Simbo ko, 
(Haate!) 


an k’a lase jeliw ma, k’a ta Senegali 
ma, 
(Haate!) 


ka tak’a bila fo Hotowalita la, moko 
o moko ni sen y’l yere sord ka bo 
yen ka na, ka se Lagine ma, 
(Haate!) 


a bee ye kelen ye. 
(Kosebe!) 


O ro, a ka dantikeli la, 


(Haate!) 


a ye kuma do fo.... 
(Haate!) 


Moko bi fili kuma la i yere m’a 
dab’a kama. 
(Cinya don.) 


A ye dinyen nini do ke jeliw fe, 


(Haate!) 


nabakaw fe, 
(Haate!) 


Ala y’a ke a ye Lagine de fo ka I’a 


kan. 
(Haate!) 
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any griot who is here, 
(That’s right!) 


any noble who is here, 
(Indeed!) 


Simbo requests authorization from 
them all. 
(Indeed!) 


Talk is something which is difficult. 
(That’s right!) 


But, if we have offended anyone, 
may that person forgive us for the 
sake of God, for the sake of his 
Prophet. 

(Indeed!) 


Simbo says, 
(Indeed!) 


that we should transmit it to the 
griots, from Senegal, 
(Indeed!) 


all the way from Burkina Faso to 
Guinea, any person whose own feet 
have found himself and taken them 
out of there to come, 

(Indeed!) 


they are all the same. 
(Very much!) 


About that, in his welcoming 
speech, 
(Indeed!) 


he said something... . 
(Indeed!) 


A person can make a mistake in 
speaking without being aware of it. 
(That is the truth.) 


He asked for a certain authorization 
from the griots, 
(Indeed!) 


from the newcomers, 
(Indeed!) 


God made it happen that he greeted 
the Guinea delegation first. 
(Indeed!) 
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Mais, o kana k’an baden 
Mandekaw ma basi ye. 
(Haate!) 


An hakili la Kita a ni Mande, 
(Haate!) 


o de ye fen kelen ye. 
(Kosebe!) 


Ni Simbo ye kuma fo la k’a adrese 
Lagine la, 
(Haate!) 


a kana Mandekaw tooroya, 


(Haate!) 


Whakili la Kita, Mande, 
(Haate!) 


Mandekaw u koni bora sun fan gun 
taa fan na ka taa gun taa fan do la. 
(C'est ¢a.) 


E Simbo y’a ka kuma fd k’a masoro 
yen fe. 
(Haate!) 


A k’u nana, u nana dantike ale ye 
kuma min na, 


(Haate!) 


ayajiru la, 
(Haate!) 


u nali diyar’a ye. 


But, that should not trouble our kin 
from the Mande. 
(Indeed!) 


In our mind, Kita and the Mande, 
(Indeed!) 


those are one and the same thing. 
(Very much!) 


If Simbo spoke by addressing 
himself to the Guinea delegation, 
(Indeed!) 


that shouldn’t bother the people 
from the Mande, 
(Indeed!) 


I think that Kita, Mande, 
(Indeed!) 


as for the people of the Mande, they 
left one side of the river to come to 
the other. 

(That’s right.) 


Eh, Simbo said his speech in taking 
it from that point of view. 
(Indeed!) 


He said they came, the language by 
which they came to explain their 
arrival, 

(Indeed!) 


it showed them, 
(Indeed!) 


that their coming pleased him. 


Up to this point, Silaba Keita demonstrates great sensitivity toward the na- 
ture of rivalry and competition (fadenya) amongst the Mande griots; nor- 
mally, since the Kumatigi was from Kela, and since the greatest naraw present 
had come with the Kela delegation in the train from Bamako, protocol 
should have demanded that the “Mande” delegation (those from Kela and 
Bamako) be greeted in first position, followed by the Guinea delegation, and 
then, in last position, the griots of Kita itself. Lest Moctar’s faux pas stir up 
further trouble between griot groups, Silaba makes it his first task to clarify 
Simbo’s position on the matter of precedence and hierarchy. But then he goes 
on to re-interpret the meaning of one of the central events of the gathering 
in a light that none had publicly entertained: 


But something is . . . something is 
with him here, 
(Indeed!) 


Mais fen be... . fen de b’a fe yan, 


(Haate!) 


fen min kelen be k’a kononofili. 


(Haate!) 


Kononofili o ye mun ye? 
(Haate!) 


U nana jeli bon dayele de la. 


(Haate!) 


Bolon dayele in... 
(Haate!) 


bulon ma dayele jeliw ye, 
(Haate!) 


a dayelela ale Simbo de ye. 
(Kosebe!) 


N’u nana ka na fen soro ale fana la 
min ye kononofili ko ye, 


(Haate!) 


a kakan k’a yira jeliw la. 
(Haate!) 

O yoro kama, a y’o dantikeli lase 
jeliw ma. 

(Haate!) 


Fen min ye jeli fan filain ka... 
yokon na fenken ye dooni... 
(Haate!) 


Evidemment siki be yord o yoro, 
(C'est ¢a!) 


fo nokon ko be yen. 
(Haate!) 


A te ban, Ala k’an tankan o ma. 
(Amin!) 


Ni i ni mok9 o moka sikira, 
(Haate!) 


waajibi la alu be fo pokon ko. 


(Kosebe!) 


O fo nokon ko min nana, 


(Haate!) 
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one thing which is making him 
anxious. 
(Indeed!) 


This anxiety, what is it? 
(Indeed!) 


They came to open the Hall of 
Griots. 
(Indeed!) 


This Hall opening... 
(Indeed!) 


the Hall did not open for the griots, 
(Indeed!) 


it opened for him, Simbo. 
(Very much!) 


If they have come and found that he 
is troubled by something which 
worries him greatly, 

(Indeed!) 


he should explain it to the griots. 
(Indeed!) 


For that reason, he has sent this 
explanation to the griots. 
(Indeed!) 


The thing which has done this thing 
... to the two griot factions... 7° 
(Indeed!) 


It is clear, when people live together, 
(That’s right!) 


misunderstanding will be there. 
(Indeed!) 


May God protect us from it going 
on unendingly. 
(Amen!) 


When you live with anyone, 
(Indeed!) 


it’s inevitable that you will have 
misunderstandings. 
(Very much!) 


This misunderstanding which has 
arisen, 
(Indeed!) 
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Simbo y’a yira nabakaw la. 


(Haate!) 
Mande jeli, 
(Haate!) 
Lagine jeli, 
(Haate!) 
Kita jeli, 
(Haate!) 


ak’u...alu bee k’a yira pokon na. 


(Haate!) 


Sisan ale tun y’a niu fe, 
(Haate!) 


u k’u barika d’a kan, 
(Haate!) 


dusukasi min b’a bolo yan, 
(Haate!) 


f’u bi se ka ke sababu ye, 
(Haate!) 


ka dusukasi in nokoya ale bolo. 
(Haate!) 


E siki ye fen do ye, 
(Haate!) 


a ka gelen. 
(Kosebe!) 


Simbo has spoken of it to the 
visitors. 
(Indeed!) 


Griots of Mande, 
(Indeed!) 


griots of Guinea, 
(Indeed!) 


griots of Kita, 
(Indeed!) 


he says you... that you all should 
discuss it together. 
(Indeed!) 


Now he has asked them, 
(Indeed!) 


to put all their strength into it, 
(Indeed!) 


the heartache which he feels, 
(Indeed!) 


so that they can become the reason 
(Indeed!) 


for the reduction of that heartache. 
(Indeed!) 


Eh, living together is something 
(Indeed!) 


which is difficult. 
(Very much!) 


The notion that the opening of the Hall of Griots, wherein quarreling 
jeliw could meet to work out their own differences, would also be of solace 
to the horonw, whose aid had been enlisted to no avail in the resolution of 
the conflict, is not controversial. However, to state openly, in public, and 
before a public of the composition of the crowd at the Place de I’Indépen- 
dance on that evening, that the purpose of the opening of the Hall was in 
fact to soothe the pain of the Jamanatigi, was—to the Kumatigi and his en- 
tourage—an outrageous assertion on the part of Simbo and his emissaries. 
To extend the injury of his message further, at the end of the third day on 
which the griots had gathered to put the conflict to rest, he requests that they 
do just that—gather all their strength and end the matter. Adding insult to 
the grievance, Simbo attempts to reinforce his authority in making such a 
request of the griots at this stage of the proceedings by having his messenger 
go on to present an argument based on an inversion of the traditional social 
roles of nobles and griots: 


Simbo ka fo la, 
(Haate!) 


According to Simbo, 
(Indeed!) 


an horon munw be yan, 
(Haate!) 


ulu mana fo nokon ko, 
(Haate!) 


jeliw de be kuma u ni nokon te, 


(Kosebe!) 


k’u hakili da pokon kan; 
(C'est ca!) 


surtout an Kitakaw yan. 

(E Kitaka kakan k’Ala tanu. C’est 
ga!) 

Jlamakala ko la, 

(C’est ga!) 

an Kita yan, 

(Haate!) 


n’an ko k’a fo an kunko nana, 


(Haate!) 


i mana namakala den o namakala 
den ye, n’i y’a wele, 
(Haate!) 


k’a lasiki k’i kunko naf’a nana, 


(Haate, haate!) 


e ka doni banna. 
(Kosebe!) 


Jlamakala den in b’a tokoma bee ke 
sa. 
(C'est ca!) 


K’a ko bee ke sa ka s’a dan na. 
(C'est ca!) 

Ala ye an Kita horonw sutara o yoro 
la. 

(Kosebe!) 


O ro sa Simbo ka fo la, ni fen nana 
ka ke o namakala ni nokon te, 


(Haate!) 

ale k’i siki k’a mafile, 
(Haate!) 

n’ale ma do f’o ro, 
(Haate!) 
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we nobles who are here, 
(Indeed!) 


when they argue among themselves, 
(Indeed!) 


griots talk and intervene among 
them, 
(Indeed!) 


and reunite their minds, 
(That’s right!) 


especially we Kitans here. 
(Eh, people of Kita should give 
thanks to God. That’s right!) 


About the namakalaw, 
(That’s right!) 


we here in Kita, 
(Indeed!) 


if it happens that we have a 
problem, 
(Indeed!) 


should you see any namakala and 
call them, 
(Indeed!) 


and sit down and explain your 
problem, 
(Indeed, indeed!) 


your burden is relieved. 
(Very much!) 


The namakala will do all the 
footwork. 
(That’s right!) 


And do everything until it’s over. 
(That’s right). 


God has protected us Kita nobles in 
that way. 
(Very much!) 


As a result, Simbo has said, should 
something happen between the 
pamakalaw, 

(Indeed!) 


should he just sit and watch it, 
(Indeed!) 

if he didn’t say anything about it, 
(Indeed!) 
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e-e ale Simbo, 
(Haate!) 


a be ke hasiki ye. 
(Kosebe!) 


Ala k’an tanka hasikiya o ma. 


(Amin!) 


A ko o kama, 
(Haate!) 


ab’a sira...ab’a yira nabaka bee 
la, 
(Haate!) 


Ala kama Kira kama, 


(Haate!) 


sini takali, 
(Haate!) 


ni min y’a soro 
(Haate!) 


ka taka, 
(Haate!) 


salamu mais alu b’a deli u fe tukuni, 


(Haate!) 


mu tun tora yan, 
(Haate!) 

sini, 

(Haate!) 

a b’a pini jeliw fe, 
(Haate!) 


Kita duku kono jeliw la, 
(Haate!) 


a ni Budefo, a b’a nir’u fe, sini u 
bee ka pokon soro Simbo f’en 
sokoma, 

(Haate!) 


ka la nabakaw kan. 
(Haate!) 


Manden, 
(Haate!) 


eh, he, Simbo, 
(Indeed!) 


he would be an ingrate. 
(Very much!) 


May God protect us from being 
ungrateful. 
(Amen!) 


He says, for that reason, 
(Indeed!) 


he sa... he asks of all the visitors, 


(Indeed!) 


because of God and because of his 
Prophet, 
(Indeed!) 


tomorrow’s departure, 
(Indeed!) 


those who find 
(Indeed!) 


they must go, 
(Indeed!) 


may it be, but he requests of them 
again, 
(Indeed!) 


if they could stay here, 
(Indeed!) 


tomorrow, 
(Indeed!) 


he asks the griots, 
(Indeed!) 


the griots of Kita town, 
(Indeed!) 


and of Budefo, he asks of them to 
gather together tomorrow at 
Simbo’s place in the morning, 
(Indeed!) 


in addition to the visitors. 
(Indeed!) 


Mande, 
(Indeed!) 


a ni Lagine, jeli 0 jeli n’a bora yoro 
were la ka na, 
(Haate!) 


k’a la... bonya lu bee koro. 


(Haate!) 


A b’a fe 
(Haate!) 


u ka kuma u ni pnokon te sini, 


(Haate!) 


k’o balawu fo fo Ala bi se ka ji 
suma k’a la sugu nin. 


(Haate, haate!) 


Awa, Simbo ye kuma min don n‘da, 


(Haate!) 


k’a la n’fa Muktar kan, 
(Haate!) 


k’a la Baba Sise kan, 
(Haate!) 


k’a la Baba Kamara kan, 
(Haate!) 


delegason tow be yan. 
(Haate!) 


Mais, u ye kuma don anw de da, 


(Haate!) 


k’an k’a lase ka da an ka duku 
faama numanw kan. 
(C'est ¢a!) 


Faama in bee darokan ne. 
(Haate!) 


Ka da kumanda ba n’a kolan kan, 
(Haate!) 
ka se seksiyon n’a kolan kan, 


(Haate!) 
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and Guinea, any griot who came 
from somewhere else, 
(Indeed!) 


so he can lay... this honor before 
them. 
(Indeed!) 


He wants 
(Indeed!) 


them to speak among themselves 
tomorrow, 
(Indeed!) 


to talk out this catastrophic fire so 
that God can pour cool water on it 
in this way. 

(Indeed, indeed!) 


Alright, the words Simbo had put in 
my mouth, 
(Indeed!) 


in addition to my father Moctar, 
(Indeed!) 


in addition to Baba Sise, 
(Indeed!) 


in addition to Baba Camara, 
(Indeed!) 


the rest of the delegation is here. 
(Indeed!) 


But, they put the words in our 
mouth, 
(Indeed!) 


so that we should transmit it in 
addition to our good village rulers.”! 
(That’s true!) 


This is all the rulers’ message. 
(Indeed!) 


In addition to the Circle 
Commander and his following, 
(Indeed!) 


to the Section Leader and his 
following, 
(Indeed!) 
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k’a la maire n’a kolan kan, 
(Haate!) 

ka la komiseri n’a kolan kan, 


(Kosebe!) 


nin bee ka jeman kuma de ye nin ye. 


(C'est ¢a!) 


Ala sako Kita bee sako. 
(Haate!) 


Ala sako nabaka bee sako. 


(Haate!) 
Ce ni muso, 
(Haate!) 


a Simbo ye kuma min don n’da ka 
la Muktar la kuma kan, 
(Haate!) 


o de ye nin ye, haketo y’a kan 
salalahu Mahamadu. 
(Salimu!) 


[Tegere foli] 


in addition to the Mayor and his 
following, 
(Indeed!) 


in addition to the Commissioner 
and his following, 
(Very much!) 


this is the message of all these 
gathered together. 
(That’s right!) 


May God’s will be all Kita’s will. 
(Indeed!) 


May God’s will be all the 
newcomer’s will. 
(Indeed!) 


Men and women, 
(Indeed!) 


he, Simbo, put the words in my 
mouth to add to those of Moctar, 
(Indeed!) 


this is it, forgive me, praise be to 
Muhammad. 
(Peace!) 


[Applause] 


The argument of the Jamanatigi as voiced by Silaba Keita is that since 
pnamakalaw have always intervened on behalf of horonw, now nobles should 
do the same for their griot neighbors. In this sense, it is as though he has 
chosen to ignore the reason for the visit of the bards and griots from Kela 
and Guinea, or, more likely, that he wants to claim some credit for bringing 
all these jeliw to Kita while he is riding high on the status of his position as 
Jamanatigi and as their host. Since the visiting griots, by coming to greet him 
as their jatigi on the day of their arrival, are now his responsibility, he asks 
them to meet together the next day with the warring factions (Nanagela and 
Budefo) in his compound to “talk things out.’ Why in his compound and not 
in the Hall that had been dedicated that morning? The purpose of the Hall 
was to give neutral space to groups of jeliw to discuss matters of disagree- 
ment. The opening of the Hall was understood by the je/iw to be a sign of 
the reconciliation of their fellow griots, and had been celebrated as such. The 
Hall, however, was a jeli bolon, a place for griots to meet away from all other 
caste groups. Simbo would not be welcome there; he could not participate in 
the final reconciliation if it took place in the Hall. His role as jatigi made 
available to him the strategy of calling the griots to meet in his compound 
where the position of mediator could not be denied to him. 

The reception given this speech was mixed: there was wild applause as 
well as scorching disapproval. Women around me were trying to stop other 
women from applauding, some men were shouting at one another while oth- 
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ers were shouting praise and encouragement to the speakers. The crowd was 
so stirred up and noisy that the next speaker said nothing but blessings until 
the crowd calmed down and joined in the chorus of “Amens.” This notion of 
“reciprocity of mediation” upon which the Canton Chief based the justifi- 
cation for his public intervention was highly unconventional. And the bold 
attempt to usurp the position of the Kumatigi as chief mediator and peace- 
maker was audacious, to say the least. Later, I would learn that for Jeli Fili 
Tunkara, Simbo’s innovation was welcomed and rationalized within the 
frame of their longstanding relationship: as leader of the lineage that had 
historically served as jatigi to the Tombona Tunkaras, Simbo had a duty to 
intervene. His intervention would later give Jeli Fili a forum in which he 
could attempt to make his side of the story public, an opportunity that had 
not been granted him during the entire three days of public speeches and cel- 
ebrations. 

This move on Simbo’s part is a good example of how structuration 
works. There are conventions of behavior that most well-socialized adult 
members of the society are familiar with, but these conventions are not 
“rules” in the strict sense of the word; they are more like broad guidelines 
which leave considerable room for interpretation and for their application to 
new situations. Drawing on the conventions of jatigiya, the relationship be- 
tween host and guest, and on the structures of reciprocity inherent in good 
relations between neighbors (siginagonw), Simbo attempts to present a novel 
course of action, mediation by horon between fighting jeliw, as a reasonable 
thing to do. Keep in mind that, according to the theory of structuration, 
social structure makes reasonable action possible, but structure is also the 
result of action.” In other words, new actions seemingly justified by older 
practices can be incorporated into conventional understandings of what is 
normal or acceptable behavior in the society. In his newly celebrated status 
as Jamanatigi, Simbo may well have felt that he once again enjoyed the au- 
thority necessary to gain acceptance of such an unusual proposal. However, 
the success of a given structuration may not depend solely on the agency or 
status of the actor who proposes it: for it to be incorporated into the ideology 
which others will utilize in structuring their actions, it must be reproduced 
by enough members of the group for it to gain acceptance. Not everyone was 
ready to acquiesce to Simbo’s innovation. 

In the following section another noble, Baba Cissé, reiterates Simbo’s 
gratitude, requesting forgiveness for standing before them like griots to 
speak, praising the griots for their artfulness with words and deprecating 
their own clumsiness, praising them too for having watched over the nobles 
of Kita and compelled them to live up to their status as horonw. Cissé begins 
his discourse by calling on Modibo Jabate, the master of ceremonies, to serve 
as his kuma laminala, then he proceeds with benedictions, again to quiet the 
crowd, which has become too rambunctious following Silaba Keita’s speech. 


E Modibo? Eh, Modibo? 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Alahu Maseli Mahamadu Walali Oh God! Shower thy blessings on 
Mahamadu. our leader Muhammad. 

(Wasalala le wasalamu.) (Peace and God’s satisfaction be on 


Muhammad.) 
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An tilenna kayira, Ala k’an si 
kayira la. 


(Amina Alahu arabil.) 


Lilkalejini, Ala k’a ke jamana ma 
kayira ye. 
(Amina Alahu arabil.) 


Ala ka sitane dokoya. 
(Amin!) 


Ala ka hakili puman d’an ma. 
(Amin!) 

Ala ka sabali d’an ma. 
(Amin!) 

Ala ka an n’a wasa. 

(Amin!) 

Ala ka haminakoyi na. 
(Amin!) 

Kila horoma, 

(Amin!) 


saliyala Mahamadu. 
(Salim rasuli. Ala ka dubabu mina.) 


We’ve spent the day in peace, may 
God grant that we spend the night 
in peace. 

(Amen. Praise be to God, Lord of 
the Worlds.) 


People, may God grant peace to our 
country. 

(Amen. Praise be to God, Lord of 
the Worlds.) 


May God reduce this devilishness. 
(Amen!) 


May God grant us good minds. 
(Amen!) 


May God grant us patience. 
(Amen!) 


May God satisfy us and you. 
(Amen!) 


May God relieve us of our worries. 
(Amen!) 


For the love of the Prophet, 
(Amen!) 


Peace be upon Muhammad. 
(Peace be upon the Messenger. May 
God answer these prayers.) 





Having garnered the attention and gained the cooperation of the audience 
through their response to the blessings, Cissé next attempts to soothe the 
anger of the griots who felt their status as peacemakers and mediators being 


infringed upon: 


E 11 y’a ye anw b’an I jelilu la kene 
kan ka kuma, 
(Naamu?) 


o te koroman ye anw bolo o. 


(Haate!) 


K’a ta faama kunben ma ka waa a 
bila fen fen n’a nara yan, 
(Naamu?) 


Ala ya namakala de di an ma. 


(Naamu?) 


An b’an ka bobo kan fo, u b’a dilan 
k’a cena, 


(Naamu?) 


Eh, if you see that we stand in the 
place of the griot to speak, 
(Yes?) 


this is not one of our ancient 
customs. 
(Indeed!) 


From receiving a VIP to receiving 
anyone else who comes here, 
(Yes?) 


God has given us the namakala for 
that. 
(Yes?) 


We speak our language of deaf- 
mutes to them and they fix it and 
make it beautiful, 

(Yes?) 


ka temen an yere ka hakili kan. 
(Naamu?) 


Mais moko tokolako, a bennen t’i 
yere da de. 
(Naamu?) 


O kama jeliw, an bi yafa nini k’aw 
fe, 
(Naamu?) 


an k’an lo a la bara lo ka kuma. 
(Naamu?) 


A koro ye nin ye. 
(Naamu?) 


Nin ye aw kunkan ko de ye. 
(Naamu?) 


N’alu kunkan ko te, 
(Naamu?) 








anw t’an Io bara Io k’alu to yan. 


(Naamu?) 


Mais, Simbo y’a fd ten de! 
(Naamu?) 





Muktar Keyita y’a fo cogo min, a ni 
Silaba, 
(Naamu?) 


ten don. 
(Naamu?) 


Bawo, dinyen ko bee ye garijige le. 


(Naamu?) 

Ala ma nin k’ale fa garijige ye... a 
ma k’a moke garijige ye, nin kera 
ale de garijige ye. 

(Naamu?) 


Jelikuntiki kumbi siki hali an min ye 
denmisseni ye, 
(Naamu?) 


moko tun te men’a ro. 
(Naamu?) 


U la ladala ko don. 


(Naamu?) 
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better than our original thoughts. 
(Yes?) 


But one’s reputation-matters are not 
suitable for one’s own mouth. 
(Yes?) 


For that reason, griots, we seek 
pardon from you, 
(Yes?) 


for standing in your place to speak. 
(Yes?) 


The meaning is this. 
(Yes?) 


This matter is your problem. 
(Yes?) 


If this wasn’t your problem, 
(Yes?) 


we wouldn't be standing in your 
space in your presence. 
(Yes?) 


But, Simbo said it that way! 
(Yes?) 


Moctar Keita said it that way and 
[so did] Silaba, 
(Yes?) 


that’s the way it is. 
(Yes?) 


Because everything in the world 
depends on luck. 
(Yes?) 


God did not make this his father’s 
fortune ... he did not make it his 
grandfather’s fortune, this has 
become his own fortune. 

(Yes?) 


Even when we were younger, Head 
Griots were installed, 
(Yes?) 


people wouldn’t hear about it. 
(Yes?) 


It is their [the griots’] customary 
affair. 
(Yes?) 
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An b’a ye doron ko jeli do sara, 


(Naamu?) 


min ka surun o la shi ro o sikira. 


(Naamu?) 


An be ke munami i koro dimanshi 
lon do wura fe jeli foli be wili ko 
jelikuntiki siki foli. 


(Naamu? Naamu?) 


A...anyoleye.... 
(Naamu?) 


Nka ko: ko a n’a waati be, a n’a 
daseli a n’a kuntere. 
(Naamu?) 


O kama ko nin, 
(Naamu?) 


nin y’ale ka kunandiya de ye. 
(Naamu?) 


A be foli ke, 
(Naamu?) 


a be Ala tanu, 
Naamu?) 








( 
a be waso. 
(Naamu?) 


Ale Simbo bi waso ni jamana saaba 


ye. 
(Naamu?) 


K’a la mun kan? 
(Naamu?) 


Jlamakala min dir’an ma u y’an 
sutara kojugu. 


(Naamu?) 


N’o te Kita namakala, a be pini ka 
ceya n’a horon ye. 


(Naamu?) 


Mais, n’i y’a ye anw 10 sikir’anw 
kunna, 


(Naamu?) 


We would only see that some griot 
had died, 
(Yes?) 


and that the one next to him in age 
had been installed. 
(Yes?) 


We would wander around on a 
Sunday afternoon and hear griot 
music starting, called Head Griot 
installation music. 

(Yes? Yes?) 


Th... that’s what we knew... . 
(Yes?) 


But it is said: all things have their 
time, their fortune and their luck. 
(Yes?) 


For that reason, this matter, 
(Yes?) 


this is his lucky thing. 
(Yes?) 


He gives thanks, 
(Yes?) 


he gives thanks to God, 
(Yes?) 


he is proud. 
(Yes?) 


He, Simbo, can be prouder than 
three regions. 
(Yes?) 


Why is this? 
(Yes?) 


The namakala which have been 
given to us, they have protected us 
extraordinarily. 

(Yes?) 


Otherwise, the namakalas of Kita 
are beginning to outnumber the 
nobles. 

(Yes?) 


But, if you see that we and they 
have been able to live together 
without problem, 

(Yes?) 
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u...u yu lambe lon k’an lambe they ... they know their status and 

lon ka lambe lasiki le ke an ni know our status and know how to 

pokon te. maintain status between us and 
them. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

An na konyd n’an na jaama ko Whenever we have weddings or 

mana na, other public affairs, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

alu be taa an dambe d’an kan na. they come and lay our status upon 
us. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

N’o te n’a fora ko nunuw ka suro Otherwise, if it was said that the 

fana ni tilera fana de ale Simbo ni nighttime and mid-day meals of 

anu... anu horonw na, these ones depended on Simbo and 
us... us nobles, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

an tun b’a ke yan t’alu bolo. we would have left this place in their 
hands. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


The irony of this paean to the traditional roles and services provided by 
griots is remarkable; however, it is also a very clever strategy for bolstering 
the argument for the adoption, however temporary, of an opposing point of 
view that sees the coming of the nobles to this place to speak in this manner 
to the griots as following from the historical patterns of intervention by griots 
in the problems of nobles. This, Cissé states, derives from the jeliw’s sensitiv- 
ity to issues of status and their faithful adherence to the norms that maintain 
the differences of status between them and the horonw, despite the fact that 
the nobles have been unable to continue to provide for the griots as they 
formerly did, since there are increasing numbers of namakalaw and fewer 
wealthy Aoronw to feed them. Still, the griots honor the nobles at weddings 
and other public ceremonies by praising their status. So, if the nobles come 
today and step out of the normal parameters of that status by praising the 
griots, it is in gratitude for the support of the griots in perpetuating the emi- 
nence enjoyed by the nobles in the past—surely a fine reason for tolerating 
this innovative structuration of the jeli-horon relationship, as Cissé goes on 
to argue: 


O kama, n’alu kunkanko nana, For that reason, when their 
problems arise, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

a be waajibi an ka na an Ip k’o it becomes obligatory for us to 

konumandon vo foli ke a ye. come and stand to express our 
acknowledgment and our thanks. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

A nisondiyara, a sewara, He is happy, he is overwhelmed, 


(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
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ka la quartier tan kan. 
(Naamu?) 


An le kera a kuma lasela ye. 
(Naamu?) 


A ma fo k’an ye ko Ion ni tow ye, 
n’an bi se kuma la ni tow ye. 


(Naamu?) 
Simbo mok> ban’a te yan sors. 


(Naamu?) 


A y’a da ke moka... Muktar da 


ye, 
(Naamu?) 


k’a ka kuma to lase. 


(Naamu?) 


O kama, kumala ye min fo, ten don. 


(Naamu?) 


K’a bi tururu ke, 
(Naamu?) 


jelilu, Ala k’an n’u kan ben. 
(Amin!) 


A ye bonya la an kan, Ala bonya la 
aw kan. 
(Amina Alahu yarabi!) 


N’an y’aw foli ke, 
(Naamu?) 


min ye anw bolo an na foli t'ulu ma. 


An be... an be nabaaw fo, o ye 
waajibi de ye. 


(Naamu?) 


Laginekalu, ko k’alu fo, k’alu ni 
sene. 
(Naamu?) 


K’alu balema pnuman. 
(Naamu?) 


as are the ten districts. 
(Yes?) 


We have become their messengers. 
(Yes?) 


This doesn’t mean that we know any 
more than anyone else, or that we 
can talk any better than anyone else. 
(Yes?) 


Simbo is an ill person, he can’t 
come here. 
(Yes?) 


He has made his mouthpiece . . . 
Moctar’s mouth, 
(Yes?) 


so that he could transmit the rest of 
the message. 
(Yes?) 


For that reason, that which the 
speaker has said, it is thus. 
(Yes?) 


Says he offers blessings, 
(Yes?) 


for the griots, may God bring our 
and their voices to agreement. 
(Amen!) 


You have honored us, may God 
honor you. 

(Amen! Praise be to God, Lord of 
the Worlds.) 


After thanking you, 
(Yes?) 


those who are in our hands, we 
won't thank them. We will... we 
will thank the newcomers, that is an 
obligation. 

(Yes?) 


People of Guinea, says to thank 
you, to thank you for coming, 
(Yes?) 


Says you are good relatives. 
(Yes?) 


Balemaya de y’aw lase yan, n’o te, 
ko fen ko m’aw lase yan. 
(Naamu?) 


K’o diyar’a ye, k’o benn’a ma. 


(Naamu?) 


Ala k’a to a kono. 
(Amina!) 


Ala k’a to alu badennu kono. 


(Amina Alahu!) 


K’alu nana a baden sen na nanaje 
min na nin ye, 


(Naamu?) 


k’Ala k’a sabati. 
(Amina Alahu!) 


Ala k’a kayira ceya. 
(Amina Alahu!) 


taka ni sekin, Ala k’a nokoya anw ni 
aw ye. 
(Amina Alahu!) 


Ni aw sekinna, k’aw n’a ka mokolu 
fo Alihamidulayi! 
(Amina Ala! Amina Ala!) 


A ya o de dubabu da ko k’o lase alu 
ma. 
(Tubarik Ala!) 


Ka dorome banaani d’a ma. 
(Naamu?) 


E wura la, Tunkara le waa... . waa 
kelen ni keme woord lase. 
(Naamu?) 


O ko ka banaani di Baba Kamara 
ma, 
(Naamu?) 


a ka foli k’a bee ma, 
(Naamu?) 


k’o lase jeliw ma, 
(Naamu?) 
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Brotherhood is what brought you 
here, otherwise, you’ve not come 
here after other things. 

(Yes?) 


Says this has pleased him, it agrees 
with him. 
(Yes?) 


May God leave it within him.” 
(Amen!) 


May God leave it within them, the 
brothers. 
(Amen to God!) 


Says the way in which they have 
come to be next to their kin like 
this, 

(Yes?) 


says may God reward it. 
(Amen to God!) 


May God increase their happiness, 
(Amen to God!) 


going and returning, may God ease 
it for us and for you. 
(Amen to God!) 


When you return, greet your people 
for him, praise be to God! 
(Amen to God! Amen to God!) 


These are the blessings he has 
offered to transmit to them. 
(God be praised!) 


Says to give 20,000 francs to you. 
(Yes?) 


Eh, this afternoon, Tunkara sent 
eight... eight thousand.” 
(Yes?) 


He said to give this 20,000 francs to 
Baba Camara, 
(Yes?) 


so that he can thank everyone, 
(Yes?) 


and transmit it to the griots, 
(Yes?) 
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k’ayi n’o ke woro sonko. for them to make it the price of 
kolas.?5 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Haketo b’a kan, Saliyala I beg your forgiveness, God’s peace 

Mahamadu! be upon Muhammad! 

(Salimu rasuli! Sise! Merci!) (Peace be upon the Messenger! 


Cisse! Thank you!) 
[Tegere foli] [Applause] 


Once all of Simbo’s messengers had spoken, Modibo Jabate called upon 
the leaders of Nanagela, the Jabate lineage which claimed the Head Griot as 
its member, to consult one another and respond to Simbo’s message. Jawoyi 
Jabate was the eldest male member of Nanagela in Kita, but his elder brother, 
Bakari Jabate, had traveled to Kita from Abidjan, where he had been living 
for some time, to participate in the celebration. Modibo requested that Ba- 
kari, Balla Ba, and Jawoyi, as the leaders of this affair, reply to the extraordi- 
nary speeches of the nobles: 


Ayiwa Simbo la cadennu, Ala kitira Alright, Simbo’s younger brothers, 

a la alu bi kosekin. Mokobalu alu God has judged it time for you to 

tulo ye alu la kuma la. return. Great ones, you have heard 
their speech. 


Alu mana nokon ye k’a jaabi kan When you've met to decide on a 
min na, an b’o lase. response, we’ll transmit it. 


IN RESPONSE TO NOBLES’ PRAISE 


Such intrepid orations could not go without response. Such daring claims to 
authority could not go unanswered by the bards who, up until then, had en- 
joyed unchallenged supremacy in the verbal artistry of the proceedings. Rather 
than wait to hold a meeting to decide ona response, Balla Ba and his entourage 
approached the podium immediately to speak. Modibo announced the arrival 
of the Kumatigi in these words: 


A! Bala be nalen! Ah! Balla is coming! 

(Turisina Bala!) (Moses of Mt. Sinai!)?° 

A ko beelajelen tiki le nats nin ye. The head of all this affair is coming. 
Jaama kulu min ye yan, min bolen The leader of all the groups here 
Lagine 0, min bolen Mande o, min whether from Guinea, the Mande, 
ye Kita o. or Kita. 


It was, however, the Kumatigi’s younger brother, Yamuru Jabate, who 
spoke first. His speech is a prime example of the polysemous nature of the 
griot’s verbal art. More than any other of the three-day event, it is rife with 
ambiguities and multiple entendres. There is little clear speech (Kuma je) in 
it; it abounds with proverbs and axioms. It is as though the nara set out 
deliberately to show how a true bard can speak after the effrontery of the 
horonw’s imitations. After a series of blessings which focused the crowd’s at- 
tention, Yamuru began his discourse with the first of several proverbs: 


Wamasalam Mahadi Wala Seyidina 
Mahamadu! 
(Salalahu alehu wa salam!) 


Fadaraba Ala k’a bee pa. 
(Amin!) 


Ala k’an ben sahaba ma. 


(Amin!) 
Ala k’an kan tigiri. 


(Amin!) 


Cibaa barika, 
(Amin!) 


Sulatuli Fatiha! 
(Amin!) 


Salalahu Mahamadu! 
(Salamu rasuli! Ala ka dubabu 
mina.) 


“Nin bee y’i ta di,” 
(Naamu?) 


o kakan ka moko fa. 
(Naamu?) 


N’o m'i fa, 
(Naamu?) 


hali i bara a bee d’a ma a t’a tiki fa. 
(Naamu?) 


Al Haji Bala ko ten. 
(Naamu?) 
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Wamasalam Mahadi Wala Seyidina 
Mahamadu! 
(Salalahu alehu wa salam!) 


May God grant us great happiness. 
(Amen!) 


May God grant us what we are 
seeking. 
(Amen!) 


May God grant strength to our 
words. 
(Amen!) 


Thanks to the Messenger of God, 
(Amen!) 


Prayer of the Beginning! 
(Amen!) 


God’s peace be upon Muhammad! 
(Peace be upon the Messenger! May 
God accept the blessings.) 


When you say to someone, “All this 
is yours,” 
(Yes?) 


it should satisfy the person. 
(Yes!) 


If that doesn’t satisfy him, 
(Yes?) 


even if you give him the whole 
thing, he won't be satisfied. 
(Yes?) 


El Haji Balla says so. 
(Yes?) 


The reference of this proverb is, of course, ambiguous; such is the nature 


of proverbial speech. It could be understood to be the Kumatigi’s response 
to what Modibo had just said about his being the leader of all the assembled 
griots, and as such, an indication of his satisfaction with that title. On the 
other hand, it could also be taken as an indicator of the bards’ displeasure 
with the Canton Chief who, not satisfied with the honor already paid him, 
had, through his emissaries, demanded even further acknowledgment of and 
submission to his status. The significance of the proverb is the evocation 
of these possibilities without specification, thus leaving interpretation up to 
the listener. Like an object viewed in the shadows, the language of proverbs 
(zanaw) is often obscured and difficult to make out; it is that obscurity 
that makes these formulaic expressions the powerful, potentially dangerous, 
jhama-laden forms of speech that they are.?’ 
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Next, Yamuru responded to an issue raised by Silaba Keita, who had 
apologized for Simbo’s having greeted the griots from Guinea before those 
from Kela, as though to do so were to slight the bards from Kela. The Kuma- 
tigi and his following were not happy with the insinuation that there was 
rivalry between them and the Guinean griots: 


Kuma do folen, 
(Naamu?) 


Simbo ka kebakayi fe yan, 
(Naamu?) 


m’b’o dakurunye kelen de foals jaabi. 
(Naamu?) 
N’an ye san duuru ke Kita yan bi, 


(Naamu?) 


a kana Kela toko fo. 
(Naamu?) 





“Mele bi na no sunsun mamina 
kabini a gweden?” 
(Naamu?) 


N’a ko de ko Lagine, 
(Naamu?) 


a kan ye Lagine jeli min ma o di, 


(Naamu?) 


o de ye Kela ye. 
(Naamu?) 


[Tegere foli] 
O tay! fili di. 
(Naamu?) 


A karo yafa del’an fe. 
(Naamu?) 


A te moko fono wolo jeliya la min 
be se ka Laginekayi yasidiya. 
(O t’en!) (Naamu?) 


Ni t’i yere don i be lahidiya ke 
jeliya ro. 
(Naamu?) 


Kabini Ala y’an da an m’o nalon. 


(Naamu?) 


Something was said, 
(Yes?) 


by Simbo’s messengers here, 
(Yes?) 


I'll respond to that one mouthful 
first. 
(Yes?) 


Should we spend five years here in 
Kita, 
(Yes?) 


don’t pronounce the name of Kela. 
(Yes?) 


“What makes one select the fruit 
one will eat before it falls from the 
tree?” 

(Yes?) 


When you say Guinea, 
(Yes?) 


the Guinean griots to whom you 
speak, 
(Yes?) 


they are Kela. 
(Yes?) 


[Applause] 


You are not confused. 
(Yes?) 


Don’t beg for forgiveness from us. 
(Yes?) 


Also, no griot will ever be born here 
who can rival or compete with the 
griots of Guinea. 

(No one!) (Yes?) 


It’s when you don’t know yourself 
that you get competitive in jeliya. 
(Yes?) 

Since we were born we haven't 


understood that. 
(Yes?) 
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O kuma ba kelen n’b’o f3 0 ka bo I’m saying this one important thing 
ayi kono. so the worry will go out of you. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


The proverb cited by Yamuru here, “What makes someone choose which 
fruit to eat before it has ripened?” could be understood as a move of subordi- 
nation on the part of the Kela bards toward the Guinean bards, many of 
whom were members of their lineage or related by marriage, in which case 
the “unripened fruit” would be a metaphor for the Kela bards. From another 
point of view, however, this proverb could be understood to indicate the Kela 
bards’ belief that what the Canton Chief’s emissaries had said was meant as 
a premeditated attempt to introduce division among the visiting griots, Kela 
and Guinea. One meaning of the Mande verb mamina is “to betroth.” In 
order to select or “betroth” a fruit before it is ripe, one must put some effort 
into identifying it on the tree in order to recognize it again when it ripens 
and falls. 

In the next section of his speech, Yamuru promises that the visiting 
bards would respond to what Simbo had said, only not on that day. But he 
prefaces that statement with two more proverbs: 


Tumu tokonya ye don di, “The identifying sign of the worm is 
its dance.” 
Yiri feere bee t’a den di, “Not all flowers bear fruit.” 


The first of these can be interpreted as a statement that all things are known 
by their attributes, or that one’s essential nature will reveal itself. With respect 
to the situation at hand, Yamuru could be intimating that Simbo has revealed 
himself to be less than horon by his actions. The second then might mean 
that Simbo’s actions would not bear their intended fruit: that he would not 
succeed in instigating further division among the visiting jeliw in order to 
assert his own dominance in the peacemaking process. He speaks in the name 
of the three bards Modibo had earlier named as the leaders in this matter: 
Balla Ba Jabate, Bakari Jabate, and Jawoyi Jabate, all of whom agree that 
“not all flowers bear fruit.” 


E, folofolo a barika! Eh, first of all, thank you! 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

E Modibo? Eh, Modibo? 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Tumu tokonya ye don di. “The identifying sign of the worm is 
its dance.” 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Modibo, yiri feere bee t’a den di. Modibo, “not all flowers bear fruit.” 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Bala ko ten, Balla says so. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Bakari ko ten, Bakari says so. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
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Jawoyi ko ten. 
(Naamu?) 


Ko yiri feere bee t’a den di. 
(Naamu?) 


Simbo no kuma do fd an b’o jaabi. 


(Naamu?) 


Bi te. 
(Naamu?) 


N’i y’a men dinyen moo don, 11 
sara i ka dinyen banna. 
(Naamu?) 


Jawoyi says so. 
(Yes?) 


Says not all flowers bear fruit. 
(Yes?) 


Simbo has said something and we 
will respond. 
(Yes?) 


Not today. 
(Yes?) 


“It’s the living who speak of life; 
when you die, your world is gone.” 
(Yes?) 


This third proverb followed Yamuru’s promise to respond—another 
day—to what Simbo had said: “It’s the living who speak of life. When you 
die, your world ends.” In other words, any discussion of what Simbo had said 
would have to be conducted by the living, for the dead cannot speak of life. 
Some saw this as an overt threat, others as a mere prediction. At the time, 
the Canton Chief was so frail, he could not attend the ceremonies. He died 
several months afterward. 

Then Yamuru spoke more directly of what the Canton Chief had done 
in sending noble messengers to intervene in the griots’ affairs: 


Modibo! Modibo! 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


Alhamdulilayi Arabil alamina! All praise is due to God, Lord of 
the Worlds, the beneficent, the 
merciful! 


(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


K’a ta Makan Sunyjata tile ma k’a 
bila Alimami Samori tile ma, nin 
yokon jeliya ma... nin nokon lada 
ma ke folo. 

(Naamu? A ma ke! A ma ke!) 


From the days of Sunjata to the 
days of Almamy Samori, this kind 
of griot .. . this kind of tradition 
has not happened.” 

(Yes? It didn’t happen! It didn’t 


happen!) 
[Tegere foli] [Applause] 
A kera min? Where did it happen? 
(Naamu? A ma ke!) (Yes? It didn’t happen!) 


An bora miniw no, 0 ye yan. The one we just finished, it is here. 


(A ma ke!) (It didn’t happen!) 

An bora k’o ro bidi, 0 ye yan. The one we just put a roof on, it is 
here. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


Jon y’a fo k’i no nin nogon lade jeli 
ye, k’a fo... jeliyeno...nin 
pnogon lade ke folo? 

(Naamu? A ma ke!) 


Mande kono yan, 
(Naamu?) 


fo 11 ye ngalon tige, a ma ke folo. 


(A folo ye nin ye.) 

Modibo! 

(Naamu?) 

“Bee kunun tuma y’1 ka ssgomada 
eee 

[Ko tekniki] 


Alihamidilah a la bi, sabu an be foli 
ke i ye. 
(Naamu?) 


Nin kuma ma can. 
(Naamu?) 


Dinyen ye fen Iolen saaba le korolen. 


(Naamu?) 


Bee y’i ta lon. 
(Naamu?) 


An dun taala ayi nokon ce. 
(Naamu?) 


Ni namakalayi do taalen ayi ni 
pokon ce, 
(Naamu?) 


k’alu horon taalen fene nokon ce, 
(Naamu?) 


bee 171 siki yoro. 
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Who can say that he has seen such a 
gathering of griots and say... 
griots have to... gathered together 
like this before? 

(Yes? It didn’t happen!) 


Here in the Mande, 
(Yes?) 


unless you tell a lie, it hasn’t 
happened before. 
(This is the first time.) 


Modibo! 
(Yes?) 


“The time when you get up is your 
morning.” 
(Yes?) 


[technical failure] 


God be praised for this today, for 
we give thanks to you. 
(Yes?) 


This talk is not long. 
(Yes?) 


Among the things created in the 
world, only three are ancient. 
(Yes?) 

Each one knows his own. 

(Yes?) 

We intervene among you. 

(Yes?) 


Whether the namakalaw intervene 
among you, 
(Yes?) 


or you nobles intervene among 
yourselves, 
(Yes?) 


each one has his place. 


The tripartite division of Mande people into three ancient things Ya- 
muru says have existed from the earliest known history is that of the horon, 
piamakala, and jon: noble, artisan, and slave. As I have discussed elsewhere, 
it has been an important part of the griot’s role as genealogist and historian 
to remind members of those groups to which one they belong, effectively 
helping to keep them separate.*? What Simbo has done today, Yamuru im- 
plies, will not negate the fact that each group has its distinct place in Mande 
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society. Yamuru is, in effect, resisting Simbo’s attempt at introducing a novel 
structuration into the interactions between horon and jeli. 

Next, Yamuru goes on to acknowledge the truth in what Simbo’s mes- 
sengers had said, and how that truth had moved the listening bards, but he 
does not specify just what it was that was true. He repeats the proverbs about 
the living speaking of life and not all flowers bearing fruit. Simbo, he says, 
has been lucky, and God does not give luck to everyone—not all flowers 


bear fruit. 


Mais ayi bara sere pa min ma, 
(Naamu?) 


k’o y’an kono. 
(Naamu?) 


Kalon t’o ro. 
(Naamu?) 


Jlokon neken*! kuma t’o di. 
(Naamu?) 


Kuma rodonnen* t’o di. 
(Naamu?) 


Kuma (ye) a saaba di. 
(Naamu?) 








Suro kuma y’en, tele ro kuma y’en, 
gwansan fuu y’en. 


(Naamu?) 


Gwansan fuu t’o di. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala sako Ala Kira sako, 


(Naamu?) 


Kita sako. 

(Naamu?) 

E neyi kakan ka barika da Ala ye. 
(Naamu?) 

Laji Bala ko ten. 

(Naamu?) 


Bakari ko ten, Jawoyi ko ten. 
(Naamu?) 








N’i k’a men dinyen, moko don; 11 
sara i ka dinyen banna. 


(Naamu?) 


But what you are testifying to today, 
(Yes?) 


we know it. 
(Yes?) 


There is no lie in it. 
(Yes?) 


It is not mutually deceptive speech. 
(Yes?) 


It is not arrogant speech. 
(Yes?) 


There are three kinds of speech. 
(Yes?) 


There is nighttime speech, there is 
daytime speech, and there is useless 
speech. 

(Yes?) 


This is not useless speech. 
(Yes?) 


May God’s will be his Prophet’s 
will, 
(Yes?) 


and Kita’s will. 
(Yes?) 


We must thank God today. 
(Yes?) 


E] Haji Balla says so. 
(Yes?) 


Bakari says so, Jawoyi says so. 
(Yes?) 


“It’s the living who speak of life; 
when you are dead your world is 
finished.” 

(Yes?) 


E bi, 
(Naamu?) 


ni Simbo ko k’a kunna ka di a ma 
fili. 
(Naamu?) 


A ma fili. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala te ko diyala bee la. 


(Naamu?) 


Yiri feere bee t’a den di. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala te ko diyala bee la. 


(Naamu?) 
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Today, 
(Yes?) 


when Simbo said he’s been lucky, he 
wasn’t wrong. 
(Yes?) 


He wasn’t wrong. 
(Yes?) 


God doesn’t give such luck to 
everyone. 

(Yes?) 

“Not all flowers bear fruit.” 
(Yes?) 


God doesn’t give such luck to 
everyone. 
(Yes?) 


Here the proverb “Not all flowers bear fruit” is clearly a comment on the 
long and fruitful life that Simbo has led. Having taken up the refrain of 
Simbo’s extraordinary fortune that was originally proposed by the noble mes- 
sengers, and reinforcing the notion that the felicitous contribution of the 
bards to his reputation has been the culmination of the fortuitous events of 
Simbo’s life, Yamuru goes on to congratulate Simbo on the status he had 
achieved in his lifetime, and to remind him that the gathering in Kita was 
also a major event in the life of another person, Makanjan Jabate, the newly 


installed Head Griot: 
Simbo i fola mokolu ko yan... 


(Naamu?) 


Kita yan, 
(Naamu?) 


in’a to mokoyi ka fo i fana ko. 
(Naamu?) 


Dambe min kelen ye i tile I nin ye, 
(Naamu?) 


a te ke moko caman tile ro. 


(Naamu?) 


Alhamdulilayi arabil alamina. 


(Naamu?) 


An ka jelikuntigi fene, 
(Naamu?) 


Simbo, you came after others here 
(Yes?) 

in Kita here, 

(Yes?) 


you will leave others to come after 
you. 
(Yes?) 


The status you had in your day 
(Yes?) 


doesn’t happen in the lives of many 
people. 
(Yes?) 


All praise is due to God, Lord of 
the Worlds, the beneficent, the 
merciful. 

(Yes?) 


Our Head Griot as well, 
(Yes?) 
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in’a sord nin de ke ale fene kungolo 
la, 
(Naamu?) 


o bee farala Ala la! 
(Naamu?) 


N’a ma ke ale kungolo ro, 
(Naamu?) 


a ya no fe mogo do kungolo ro. 


(Naamu?) 


Bee ya na te diya la. 
(Naamu?) 


this is perhaps his fortune too, 


(Yes?) 


all that depends on God! 
(Yes?) 


If this is not his fortune, 
(Yes?) 


it is the fortune of someone else in 
his family. 
(Yes?) 


Not everyone’s sauce is sweet. 
(Yes?) 


The status that Simbo had attained, that of a noble ruler of considerable 
social, and formerly, political influence, is not a status that is easily achieved. 
It is not traditionally achieved by behaving like a griot. Nor is it maintained, 
in the long run, without the aid of griots and other namakalaw. One potential 
message to the noble comes to mind: the Canton Chief was an old, ailing 
man who should try to live out the rest of his days in the dignity of the status 
he had carried so well throughout his life, and not do anything to adversely 
affect that dignity or to wound the allegiances that had allowed him to main- 
tain it for so many years. 

Whether that message was evident to the Jamanatigi’s messengers or not 
is a matter for speculation. It must be kept in mind that Simbo Keita was not 
present himself; it was his messengers who heard the words Yamuru spoke 
and who would have the duty of reporting them back to their aged leader. 
The language Yamuru uses is rife with subtleties: proverbs, religious formu- 
lae, comparison through juxtaposition, all materials of heteroglossia and 
polysemy; the interpretations I give it here arise from my knowledge of Ya- 
muru and interviews with him, the history of the event, and my understand- 
ing of a jeli’s perspective on the behavior of the nobles. Even if the noble 
messengers had shared my framework of interpretation and had recognized 
the warning signs in this speech as well as the ones to come, it is unlikely that 
they would have reported the bards’ anger with Simbo in a direct fashion 
(although it is entirely possible that they also recorded the proceedings and 
gave Simbo the tape to listen to—there were many people with tape recorders 
present in the crowd). Given what we have seen of his actions and what we 
now know of his history, if I may indulge in speculation on what Simbo might 
have understood of Yamuru’s words, I find it improbable that the message 
Yamuru intended was comprehended in the way I have interpreted it. The 
habitus of the Canton Chief appears to be sufficiently distinct from that of 
the Mande bards to affect his understanding of the words they spoke; it was 
as though they spoke a different language altogether. 

The night’s speeches had been plagued by numerous breakdowns of the 
amplifying equipment, many of them caused by accidental disconnections of 
electrical cords as people unknowingly walked upon them. The speakers had 
accommodated these breakdowns patiently, but by this point, it was becom- 
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ing an irritation. Yamuru had a few more reminders to offer the noble mes- 
sengers and did not appreciate having his speech and train of thought dis- 


rupted: 
Ala sako Ala Kira sako i sako. 


(Naamu?) 


E nin bee kuma tiketikelen. 
(Naamu?) 


Koyi ka can Ala bolo. 


(Naamu?) 


N’o te, 
(Naamu?) 


ni Laji Bala ko ne ka do fo, 


(Naamu?) 


n’be se ka do fo 
Naamu?) 


a shiya bee fe. 
Naamu?) 


Nka an t’o kela. 
(Naamu?) 


Komi seben ye do bolo lo, 
(Naamu?) 


kuma ka can, 
(Naamu?) 


woyi be to nefe. 
(Naamu?) 








Ni jeli cemok9 keto ka kelen kelen 
fo, 

(Naamu?) 

n’a fora o la k’e ka fen fo, 

(Naamu?) 

Bala ko ne ka dakurunya fila min fo, 
(Naamu?) 


ne be dan siya ro. 


(Naamu?) 


May God’s will and the Prophet’s 
will be your will. 
(Yes?) 


Eh, this is all choppy speech. 
(Yes?) 


God is entrusted with many 
problems. 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise, 
(Yes?) 


if El Haji Balla tells me to speak 
some, 
(Yes?) 


I can speak some 
(Yes?) 


in all ways. 
(Yes?) 


But we won't do that. 
(Yes?) 


Since someone has a list, 
(Yes?) 


and there is too much talk, 
(Yes?) 


the rest will be left for later. 
(Yes?) 


When older griot men are to say a 
few words, 
(Yes?) 


if it’s said then that you should say 
something, 
(Yes?) 


the two words that Balla said I 
should say, 
(Yes?) 


I’m stopping in the middle of the 
road. 
(Yes?) 
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Jawoyi be yan, Bakari be yan. 
(Naamu?) 


N’o te, a y’a Ion, 
(Naamu?) 


Jawoyi is here, Bakari is here. 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise, he knows, 
(Yes?) 


[Break: Electrical Failure] 


Laji Bala min y’o ye ten a yere y’a 
lon, 
(Naamu?) 


ne be se ka do fo. 
(Naamu?) 


Nka nii bilara jaama no kuma la, 


(Naamu?) 


i b’i ko file, k’i ne file, k’i kenyefelan 
file. 
(Naamu?) 


Modgo... Hadamaden tonyola kuma 
fene nd. Kuma lo jenyaba le lebu 
yirala kene kan. 

(Naamu?) 

Kuma jan ba... a b’a kuma lebu 
yira. 

(Naamu?) 


An t’a fe k’an yere lebu yira. 


(Naamu?) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Naamu?) 


N’o te Siriki beka kuma min fo nin 


ye, 
(Naamu?) 


koro y’a ro. 
(Naamu?) 


A be ka an soko de, 


(Naamu?) 


ka bo an fan do fe. 
(Naamu?) 


A be kuma funi moko kono de. 
(Naamu?) 


E] Haji Bala who is here knows it 
himself, 
(Yes?) 


I can speak a little. 
(Yes?) 


However, when you find yourself 
speaking in public, 
(Yes?) 


you look behind you, you look in 
front of you, you look to each side. 
(Yes?) 


People... the children of Adam are 
upset by speech. A long speech 
brings shame to light. 

(Yes?) 


A long speech . . . it brings shame 
to light. 
(Yes?) 


We don’t want to show our own 
shame. 
(Yes?) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise, the message Sidiki is 
saying,** 
(Yes?) 


it has meaning. 
(Yes?) 


It’s as though it pierced us on one 
side, 
(Yes?) 


and went out the other. 
(Yes?) 


It unleashes the speech inside you. 
(Yes?) 


N’an war’o fe sisan moko bee... 
bee be dimi an ma. 


(Naamu?) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Naamu?) 


Ko Simbo, barika! 
(Naamu?) 


A vo kuma min fo, 
(Naamu?) 








jeliyi nalen min no, o de ye o di. 
(Naamu?) 
An ka nogon ye kene kelen kan. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala ye fitine min don an ni nogon 
te, 
(Naamu?) 


an ka se ka fen fo a ro, 
(Naamu?) 


ka ko k’a ro, 
(Naamu?) 


dinya be min men. 
(Naamu?) 


[Tegere foli] 


Ni Ala sonn’a ma, 
(Naamu?) 


n’a yira kene kan sini, 
(Naamu?) 


fen na fo, 
(Naamu?) 


Hadamadenw n’o men. 
(Naamu?) 


Mdg9 poson taalen Bamako, 


(Naamu?) 
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If we were to continue in that 
direction now, everyone... 
everyone would be angry with us. 
(Yes?) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Yes?) 


And thanks be to Simbo! 
(Yes?) 


The message which he has spoken, 
(Yes?) 


the reason for the griots’ coming, 
that is it. 
(Yes?) 


So that we could meet together in 
one place. 
(Yes?) 


The war which God has placed 
among us, 
(Yes?) 


we should be able to say something 
about it, 
(Yes?) 


to do something about it, 
(Yes?) 


that which the world will hear. 
(Yes?) 


[Applause] 


If God agrees, 
(Yes?) 


when it is shown in the meeting 
tomorrow, 
(Yes?) 


something will be said, 
(Yes?) 


and humanity will hear it. 
(Yes?) 


The position people have taken in 
Bamako, 
(Yes?) 
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a poson taalen Sigiri, 


(Naamu?) 
Kankan, 
(Naamu?) 
Kurusa, 
(Naamu?) 
Mamu, 
(Naamu?) 
Bugirima, 
(Naamu?) 


Masanta, 
(Naamu?) 








bee perelen ka ko kelen makono. 


(Naamu?) 


A namakala bee, 
(Naamu?) 


a bee fa kelen ba kelen bi. 


(Naamu?) 


Ala ka Sitane malo. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Naamu?) 


N’a ka di Ala ye, 
(Naamu?) 


a be ban. 
(Naamu?) 


A be ban ni ko ma ke. 
(Naamu?) 


A be ban i ko fen ma ke. 








(Naamu?) 


N’a ka di Ala ye. Ala ni moko salen 
bee barika. Kelemonzon Jabate, Ala 
ka nemajeya a ye. 


(Naamu?) 


A ma tilon ke yan. 
(Naamu?) 


the position they have taken in 
Siguiri, 

(Yes?) 

in Kankan, 

(Yes?) 


in Kurusa, 
(Yes?) 


in Mamu, 
(Yes?) 


in Bugirima, 
(Yes?) 


in Masanta, 
(Yes?) 


is that they are all ready to wait for 
one thing. 
(Yes?) 


All these namakalaw, 
(Yes?) 


all are of one father, one mother 
today. 
(Yes?) 


May God bring shame to Satan. 
(Yes?) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Yes?) 


If it pleases God, 
(Yes?) 


it will end. 
(Yes?) 


It will end if nothing else happens. 
(Yes?) 


It will end as if nothing had 
happened. 
(Yes?) 


If it pleases God. Thanks to God 
and all those who have died. 
Kelemonzon Jabate, may God light 
the path to Paradise for him. 

(Yes?) 


He did not waste time here. 
(Yes?) 


A fora munuw ko, 
(Naamu?) 


u ma tilonke ke. 
(Naamu?) 


Nanagela, 
(Naamu?) 


jeli o jeli ye yan, k’a fi f'o da ro ka 
na, a si ma tulon ke. 
(Naamu?) 


A y’a feere min, 0 de n’a to, an y’a 
yogon soro yan bi. 


(Naamu?) 


Nin pnogon ma ke farafinyoro si falo. 


(Naamu?) 


O kama, 
(Naamu?) 


ne be dan yan. 
(Naamu?) 


Laji Bala ko ten. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Tubarik Ala!) 


Nin ye to kuntige di, 
(Naamu?) 


da y’a don ko ko duman damine to 
y’a di. 








(Naamu?) 


N’bilalen be ke min na, o be yaf’a 
ma. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala kama, Kira kama. 


(Tubarik Ala!) 
Jatigilu fo, 
(Naamu?) 


o to ye kofe. 
(Naamu?) 


Salalamahamadu! 
(Salam rasuli!) 
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Those he came after, 
(Yes?) 


they did not waste their time. 
(Yes?) 


Nanagela, 
(Yes?) 


every griot who is here, who has left 
home to come, none of them have 
wasted their time. 

(Yes?) 


The efforts which they furnished, 
that is the reason that we have met 
here together today. 

(Yes?) 


Such as this has never happened 
anywhere in Africa before. 
(Yes?) 


For that reason, 
(Yes?) 


Pll stop here. 
(Yes?) 


El Haji Balla says so. 
(Yes?) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Thanks be to God!) 


This is just the beginning, 
(Yes?) 


the mouth knows that this is the 
beginning of the sweet things to 
follow. 
(Yes?) 


If I’ve offended anyone, that one 
should pardon me. 
(Yes?) 


For the sake of God, for the sake of 
his Prophet. 
(Thanks be to God!) 


Thank our hosts, 
(Yes?) 

the rest will come later. 
(Yes?) 


God’s peace be upon Muhammad! 
(Peace be upon the Messenger!) 
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Recognition of the potential to do harm through speech is not uncom- 
mon to Mande discourse; it was alluded to in nearly every speech given in 
Kita. Many scholars have recognized the Mande respect for the dangerous 
qualities of speech.** The heteroglot and polysemous nature of Mande dis- 
course, and of jeli discourse in particular, compounds the probability of 
treading on someone’s toes. While it could be understood here that Yamuru 
is talking of the potential danger of his own speech, another interpretation 
might be that he is alluding to the shame that the Canton Chief’s messengers 
brought upon themselves and upon Simbo by standing up like griots before 
the crowd to speak at length, as well as the insults to the bards that were 
discussed above. 

After Yamuru, a Kuyate bard from Guinea spoke, reassuring the audi- 
ence that the conflict would indeed come to an end due to the intervention 
of El Haji Balla Ba and his friends from Guinea. He was followed by Bakari 
Jabate, the titular head of Nanagela, who thanked all the other griots of Kita 
for their aid in making the celebration a success. He held in his hand a list of 
all those to be thanked, and, once he found a pair of glasses which permitted 
him to read it, proceeded to do so. When he tired, Modibo Jabate took over. 
The list was long, the hour late, and the audience sleepy and distracted. 

The case of Bakari Jabate is an interesting one: the official leader of the 
Nanagela kabila, he had lived away from Kita and the Mande for over thirty 
years as a businessman in Abidjan but had returned for this event. However, 
he had not played a significant role in the public proceedings; he was not a 
practicing bard, not accustomed to the public eye or to speaking with art 
and subtlety. This was his second chance to lay claim to his status as leader 
of Nanagela, but the task assigned to him, that of thanking all the partici- 
pants, was one that he could not perform without the aid of a written list (a 
tool, it must be said, that increasing numbers of je/iw make use of in perfor- 
mance contexts). Equipped with such a tool, anyone could have performed 
his task, so he attempted to offer a small elaboration of the speech as follows: 


Allo! Allo! E Silame jaama, Hello! Hello! Eh, gathered Muslims, 








Kita jeli bonda min be yan bi, 


(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Nanagelakalu b’alu fola. the people of Nanagela salute you. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Niamadilakalu The people of Niamadila 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

b’alu fola. salute you. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


Kita’s large griot families which are 


here today, 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
arrondissement... arrondissement . . . 
(sekin) (eight) 


sekin nin kono, 
(Naamu?) 


within these eight, 
(Yes?) 


a jeli bee tok b’an bolo yan. 


(Naamu?) 


N’1y’a men Nanagela, 
(Naamu?) 


Nanagela kelen te han. 
(Naamu?) 


Baara min kelen nin ye, 


(Naamu?) 


Kita jeli bee ka baara le. 
(Naamu?) 


Ni mokolu kumara ko Nanagela, 


(Naamu?) 


Nanagela mabalimara ka ko... 
kuma bee fo, 
(Naamu?) 


ka fen bee diya an na. 


(Naamu?) 


Mais an yere y’a don tikitiki, 
(Naamu?) 


bolokoni kelen te bere ta. 


(Naamu?) 


Kita jelilu ye baara min ke, hali an 
Nanagelakalu bee m’o... o nokon 
ke a ro. 

(Naamu?) 


O le koson, 
(Naamu?) 

n’y’a pini badenw fe, 
Naamu?) 








( 
an manka ka fara su in na, 
(Naamu?) 


n’an ma foli di jeli tolu ma, 


(Naamu?) 


n’an ma yira jeli tow la k’a fo alelu 
la baara de. 
(Naamu?) 
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all their griots’ names are here in 
our hands. 
(Yes?) 


If you hear the name of Nanagela, 
(Yes?) 


it’s not Nanagela alone. 
(Yes?) 


This work which has been done 
here, 
(Yes?) 


is the work of all of Kita’s griots. 
(Yes?) 


If people have spoken saying 
“Nanagela,” 
(Yes?) 


Nanagela has been praised until . . . 
everything was said, 
(Yes?) 


and everything arranged in our 
favor. 
(Yes?) 


But we ourselves know very well, 
(Yes?) 


one finger by itself does not seize 
the stone. 
(Yes?) 


The work that the griots of Kita 
have done, even those of us of 
Nanagela have not done the same. 
(Yes?) 


For that reason, 
(Yes?) 


I’ve asked of my kin, 
(Yes?) 


that we not separate this night 
(Yes?) 


without thanking the rest of the 
griots, 
(Yes?) 


without showing the rest of the 
griots that this is their work. 
(Yes?) 
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Jaama min ladelen ye nin, mokow 
b’a fo k’a nokon ma ke ban. 
(Naamu?) 


A nokon ma ke Kita ban. 
(Naamu?) 


Hali Mali yere kono k’a fo jelilu ye 
pokonlade, a nokon jaama ko ma ke 
folo, 

(Naamu?) 


A ma bd Nanagela kelen no han. 


(Naamu?) 


Nanagelakalu k’o Ion. 
(Naamu?) 


Ne yere Bakari Jabate, ne min 
Nanagela namoko ye, 
(Naamu?) 


si le de, 
(Naamu?) 


n’o te k’a fo Nanagela denmissen do 
n’ka fisa do were ye, n’ma fisa do ye. 


(Naamu?) 


Si le koson n’ka fisa a bee ye bi. 


(Naamu?) 


Ne noroda ko saabanan nokon be 
Jawoyi ye. 
(Naamu?) 


An be fa la, an be ba la. 


(Naamu?) 


A tukulen n’ko fe. 
(Naamu?) 


N’nar’a sor a ye baara le damina, 


(Naamu?) 


mil neuf cent quatre vingt . . . trois 
la. 
(Naamu?) 


The crowd that is gathered here, 
people say its like has never 
happened. 

(Yes?) 


Its like has never happened in Kita. 
(Yes?) 


Even in all Mali itself, a gathering 
of griots like this, nothing like this 
has ever been done before. 

(Yes?) 


It is not the doing of Nanagela 
alone, hear? 
(Yes?) 


The people of Nanagela know this. 
(Yes?) 


I myself, Bakari Jabate, I who am 
the leader of Nanagela, 
(Yes?) 


it is because of age, 
(Yes?) 


otherwise, to tell the young people 
of Nanagela that I am better than 
someone else, I’m not better than 

anyone else. 

(Yes?) 


Age is the reason I’m better than all 
others today. 
(Yes?) 


My third younger sibling is Jawoyi. 


(Yes?) 


We are of the same father, we are of 
the same mother. 
(Yes?) 


He comes after me. 
(Yes?) 


I arrived to find he had already 
begun this work, 
(Yes?) 


in nineteen eighty . . . three. 


(Yes?) 


N’nara de ka bara a lo. 


(Naamu?) 


Seben kun ma di n’ma. 
(Naamu?) 


N’y’a yira Kitakalu la k’a fo n’ye 
n’ka yerewoloya lon o sen le fe, 
(Naamu?) 


piske n’nana ka cun a kan. 


(Naamu?) 


Jelilu bora wulabuku la ka na 
n’sikilen sord lu ba ma, 


(Naamu?) 


ko: “Bakari i la bonya ye i koro. 


(Naamu?) 

An be sira min kan ka tokoma yan 
bi Kita, 

(Naamu?) 


manka min be yan bi, 
(Naamu?) 


nie nara kaban an tolu bora. 


(Naamu?) 


Ne Jawoyi bora.” 
(Naamu?) 


Mini ye Jawoyi kofe ulu bora. 
(Naamu?) 
“Tnara...ika doni b’i bolo de.” 


(Naamu?) 
N’k’o “o te basi ye.” 
(Naamu?) 


Ne fana ye Tambake den de ye, 
(Naamu?) 
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lL arrived to surprise him already in 
it. 

(Yes?) 

No letter had been sent to me. 
(Yes?) 


That is how I came to show the 
people of Kita that I know from 
where I came, 

(Yes?) 


since I happened to stumble into 
this. 
(Yes?) 


Griots came out of their hamlets in 
the bush to find me sitting in the 
family compound, 

(Yes?) 


and said: “Bakari, your honor is 
next to you [this task is yours to 
do]. 

(Yes?) 


The road on which we walk today in 
Kita, 
(Yes?) 


the noise which is here today, 
(Yes?) 


since you have come for good, we 
others will get out [of the 
responsibility for directing the 
kabila in the matter]. 

(Yes?) 


I, Jawoyi, am out.” 
(Yes?) 


Those who come after Jawoyi, they 
got out. 
(Yes?) 


“You have come... the burden is in 
your hand now.” 
(Yes?) 


I said, “That’s no problem.” 
(Yes?) 


I too am a child of Tambake, 
(Yes?) 
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n’ye Bolijiki den de ye, 
(Naamu?) 


n’ye Masa Makan den de ye, 
(Naamu?) 


nye Dukaba den de ye, 
(Naamu?) 


oy 


nye Gundojara den de ye, 
(Naamu?) 


> 


n’'ma rrka o la; 
(Naamu?) 








hali ni a doni be se ka n’faka, 


(Naamu?) 


n’be son n’ka sa, 
(Naamu?) 


parsken...n... 
caman sara. 
(A ye tekere fo a kun!) 


n...npokon 


[Tegere foli] 
N’ni mini wolola nokon fe Kita yan, 
ni mini sikira pokon fe Kita yan, 
(Naamu?) 


A caman te yan bi. 
(Naamu?) 


Ne be Ala tanu. 
(Naamu?) 


O de Ala sako aw sako. 
(Naamu?) 








I am a child of Bolijiki, 
(Yes?) 


I am a child of Masa Makan, 
(Yes?) 


Iam a child of Dukaba, 
(Yes?) 


I am a child of Gundojara, 
(Yes?) 


I’ve never denied these facts; 
(Yes?) 


even if this burden is capable of 
killing me, 
(Yes?) 


I’m willing to die, 
(Yes?) 


because many ofm...m...m... 
my fellows have died. 
(Applaud for him!) 


[Applause] 


Those with whom I was born in 
Kita here, those with whom I lived 
in Kita here, 

(Yes?) 


Many of them are not here today. 
(Yes?) 

I give thanks to God. 

(Yes?) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Yes?) 


Bakari was nearly overcome with emotion at this point. He had returned to 
Kita after so many years to find his balemaw, his kith and kin, embroiled in 
a mortal conflict. There had been many losses, of more than one variety. 
Bakari was the first to voice his grief before the assembly over the deaths that 
had occurred on both sides. Before he left Kita, many of those who had died 
were not the enemy, they were friends, neighbors, fellow griots. To return to 
find the community in such a state, and then to watch it disintegrate even 
further, finally to witness the coming together, the beginning of the healing, 
was taxing on the old man’s emotional reserves. Nevertheless, he gathered his 
strength and proceeded to express the gratitude of Nanagela to all those pres- 
ent, assisted by Modibo Jabate. A little while later, he interrupted the next 
speaker to add some names he had left out the first time. Then he left the 
podium and was not heard from again. 

His younger brother, Jawoyi Jabate, who had been the leader of Nana- 
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gela in Bakari’s absence and was a famous nara kumala, or master speaker, 
well known for his knowledge of the history of the Mande and of Kita in 
particular, came to the microphone to address the crowd. The difference in 
the styles of the two brothers is striking: Bakari spoke with the hesitation, 
awkwardness, and direct style of a horon; Jawoyi’s discourse is very much that 
of a griot, of a master bard in fact. The first task Jawoyi undertook was to 
correct his brother’s designation of some of the groups he had mentioned; as 
an active, practicing griot in the region, Jawoyi of course knew the people 
and their backgrounds much more intimately than his brother did, and he 
rebuked him gently for presuming to name people he did not know. While 
more and more literate griots make use of lists, others are wary of them, for 
the mind is a sieve and the one whose name gets left off will be highly 
offended. Jawoyi made these corrections and conveyed his family’s apologies 


with delicacy and much proverbial speech. 


Jawoyi Jabate: E Modibo? 
(Naamu? A ye sabari.) 


E, ko... ko te kela dibi ro, 


(Naamu?) 


su fe fo ka do f’a ro. 


(Naamu?) 


E Ala sako i sako. 
(Naamu?) 


K’a lase jeli beeladelen ma. 


(K’a lase jeli beelajelen ma.) 


Mande o Mande, 
(Mande o Mande,) 
jeli o jeli ye Kita yan, 
(jeli o jeli ye Kita yan,) 


a bee bora Mande. 
(Naamu?) 


Bari u nemoks Bala le di bi. 
(Naamu?) 

Ka foli lase jeli beeladelen ma. 
(Naamu?) 


N’ko Kita ye... 
(Mande kono jeli wulalu ye. 
Naamu?) 





A ye ko... konogelilili . . . konogeli 
min ye foku kono, 
(Naamu?) 


Eh, Modibo? 
(Yes? Silence, please.) 


Eh, things . . . things are not done 
well in the dark,* 
(Yes?) 


but tonight something must be said 
about it. 
(Yes?) 


Eh, may God’s will be your will. 
(Yes?) 


For the benefit of all the griots 
gathered together. 

(For the benefit of all the griots 
gathered together.) 


From anywhere in the Mande, 
(From anywhere in the Mande,) 


any griot who is here in Kita, 
(any griot who is here in Kita,) 


they are all from the Mande. 
(Yes?) 


But their leader is Balla today. 
(Yes?) 


Greet all the gathered griots. 
(Yes?) 


I say that Kitais... 
(the forest of the Mande griot-bird. 
Yes?) 


It is the gri.. . griot-birbirbir . . . 
griot-bird which is in the forest, 
(Yes?) 
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o le Kita di, 
(Naamu?) 


jeli ku ro. 
(Naamu?) 


Maninka o Maninka sikira bangu 
kan yan, 
(Naamu?) 


a bee bora Mande. 
(Naamu?) 


Ni Mande nana Kita, 
(Naamu?) 


a ka yira ko mokow bora so, 


(Naamu?) 


ka taa fedu makele. 
(Naamu?) 





Hakili ... moko min hakili ma jan, 





(Naamu?) 


mi bi nintin ni daka ye nokon da la, 
1 hakili la fen ko fila de. 
(Naamu?) 


N’o te, 
(Naamu?) 


ji file ni ji laka mana se kolon da la, 


(Naamu?) 


ji ta fen to te so. 


(Naamu?) 


N’be kuma min kan, 
(Naamu? Naamu?) 


n’be kuma min kan k’a fo, 


(Naamu? Naamu?) 


jelilu ka kuma de. 
(Naamu?) 

Bee k’1 hakili lamiiri. 
(Naamu?) 


Yerewuluya, 
(Naamu?) 








that is Kita, 
(Yes?) 


in the affairs of griots. 
(Yes?) 


All the Maninka who settled on the 
soil here, 
(Yes?) 


all came from Mande. 
(Yes?) 


When Mande come to Kita, 
(Yes?) 


it’s as though people left their 
homes, 
(Yes?) 


to visit their relatives.*° 
(Yes?) 


Intelligence . . . people whose 
intelligence is not great, 
(Yes?) 


if you see the steamer with the pot, 
you think they are two things. 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise, 
(Yes?) 


when both the water pot and the 
water jar arrive at the well, 
(Yes?) 


there is nothing else at home to 
carry water.*’ 
(Yes?) 


The message I am delivering, 
(Yes? Yes?) 


the message I am delivering and 
saying, 
(Yes? Yes?) 


is a message for the griots. 
(Yes?) 

Let all make their minds think. 
(Yes?) 

Dignity,** 

(Yes?) 


horonya, 
(Naamu?) 


a bee fen kelen le di. 
(Naamu?) 


Min jiko mana na bee di, 


(Naamu?) 


o ka wusa an tolu di. 
(Naamu?) 


K’a fo moko ma n’nineto i ko, 
(Naamu?) 


a be dow tooro; 
(Naamu?) 


hakili dun y’a kela. 
(Naamu?) 








N’o te 11 bi moko kelen ta a toko 
ma k’a fo, 
(Naamu?) 


ni horon don i be miiri. 


(Naamu?) 


O yoro la n’ka yafa n’ma.*” 
(Naamu?) 


Arabala ... Arabala talili ka la Jeli 
Makan Sisoko kan. 
(Naamu?) 


Alu la babon sun le. 
(Naamu?) 


Nii da Jeli Makan min bolen 
Dawudala ka na, 
(Naamu?) 





a ni Fusababala jeli bee to bee lalen 
o kan fen o fen nala. 
(Naamu?) 


Mais ni da ye du a bo, a nafala 
Nanagela yere ro,“ 
(Naamu?) 


a t? man can. 
(Naamu?) 

Bee, ni ye miiri, 
(Naamu?) 
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nobility, 
(Yes?) 


are all the same thing. 
(Yes?) 


The one whose character is better 
than all others, 
(Yes?) 


is better than the rest of us. 
(Yes?) 


To say to someone, I forgot you, 
(Yes?) 


it bothers some; 
(Yes?) 


it is the mind which did it. 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise, when you take one 
person’s name and call him, 
(Yes?) 


if you are dignified, you will think 
[first]. 
(Yes?) 


On this point, forgive me. 
(Yes?) 


The people of Arabala are with Jeli 
Makan Sisoko’s group. 
(Yes?) 


That is their native village. 
(Yes?) 


If you speak of Jeli Makan who left 
Dawudala to come, 
(Yes?) 


he also leads all the griots of 
Fusababala, all those who came. 
(Yes?) 


But, if you take away all those who 
are tied to Nanagela, 
(Yes?) 


not much is left. 
(Yes?) 


All, if you think, 
(Yes?) 
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Gankara ni Banakadugu, 
(Naamu?) 


n’toma Jawoyi, a n’a ko. 


(Naamu?) 


Foli dan y’o di. 
(Naamu?) 


Jeli ye jeli ye di. 
(Naamu? Jawoyi Sumano, 
Kokofata.) 


Jawoyi Sumano, Kokofata, 
(Naamu?) 


an’a ko, 
(Naamu?) 


Gankara ni Banakadugu le o di. 


(Naamu?) 

Sabula ni Arabala fen kelen di. 
(Naamu?) 

Kita le o di. 

(Naamu?) 


N’i y’a f> tambi kera do kan, 
(Naamu?) 


Kita yereyere le o di. 
(Naamu?) 


Sabula ni Arabala. 
(Naamu?) 








Gankara ni Banakadugu, o ye Kita 
de. 
(Naamu?) 


O Kela ni Kaaba, 
(Naamu?) 


o ye Kita de. 
(Naamu?) 


Farankanlu min nala, 
(Naamu?) 


Sigiri min kofd kan ye n’fe, 
(Naamu?) 





mdk9 miniw bolen yen ka na. 
(Naamu?) 





Gankara and Baniakadugu, 
(Yes?) 


are in the following of my 
homonym, Jawoyi. 
(Yes?) 


That is the limit of the greeting. 
(Yes?) 


A griot is a griot. 
(Yes? Jawoyi Sumano from 
Kokofata.) 


Jawoyi Sumano from Kokofata, 
(Yes?) 


and his following, 
(Yes?) 


who are the people from Gankara 
and Baniakadugu. 
(Yes?) 


Sabula and Arabala are one thing. 
(Yes?) 


Which is Kita. 
(Yes?) 


If you say they were passed over, 
(Yes?) 


It’s because they are Kita itself. 
(Yes?) 


Sabula and Arabala. 
(Yes?) 


Gankara and Baniakadugu, they 
too are Kita. 
(Yes?) 


That Kela and Kaaba, 
(Yes?) 


they too are Kita. 
(Yes?) 


The newcomers who have come, 
(Yes?) 


Siguiri of which I have spoken, 
(Yes?) 


the people who left there to come. 
(Yes?) 


Ni da min nal’a fo babon, 


(Naamu?) 


a nara bi. 
(Naamu?) 


Jlamaksya da yelema si de bon, 


(Naamu?) 


lakare bunda le. 
(Naamu?) 


A bee bennen ke min na yenen. 
(Naamu?) 


A be ben kuma min na, a be yen de. 


(Naamu?) 


Hadama bunu sudu kuma be yelen 
dine sida file. 
(Naamu?) 


E kuma miniw fora Kila ba 
Mahamadu ko, n’k’alu ye alikurane 
kono. Ala yere ma... a alu nef’a 
ye? 

(Naamu?) 


Hadamadenya na sila, 
(Naamu?) 


o be yen o. 
(Naamu?) 


N’o te fen o fen n’a bora Kiribala, 


(Naamu?) 


n’a fora ko Jetene Mori, 


(Naamu?) 


o yale le di. 
(Naamu?) 


Kuma kelen fo shiyen tan ka wusa 
kuma shi tan le. N’k’ale babon, 


(Naamu?) 


yoro bee Jabate jeli bee fa la, ale le 
ba la. 
(Naamu?) 
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If some mouth should speak about 
family today, 
(Yes?) 


it came today. 
(Yes?) 


The leadership has become a 
question of age, 
(Yes?) 


it’s in the families of the youngest. 
(Yes?) 


It all is appropriate for this here. 
(Yes?) 


The words which are appropriate 
are here too. 
(Yes?) 


The words of Adam’s descendants 
climb the road of religion. 
(Yes?) 


The words which were spoken after 
the great Prophet Muhammad, I 
have seen them in the Koran. Didn’t 
God himself. . . reveal them to 
him? 

(Yes?) 


The roads of humanity, 
(Yes?) 


they are there. 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise anyone who came from 
Kiribala, 
(Yes?) 


when Jetene Mori’s name is 
mentioned, 
(Yes?) 


should feel honored. 
(Yes?) 


To speak one thing ten times is 
better than to speak ten different 
things. I say that family, 

(Yes?) 


Jabate griots from every place are of 
the same father, of the same mother. 
(Yes?) 
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Kita jeli fene mume be ten. 
(Naamu?) 


Bala yere, kuma b’a da o. 
(Naamu?) 


An y’a ye ka do fo mokolu ye min 
hakili m’a ye. 
(Naamu?) 


N’o te nan de damadama doron ne, 
(Naamu?) 


an t’o bee hola, 
(Naamu?) 


parske do le miirila a ma, 
(Naamu?) 


ka jon a yere ma. 
(Naamu?) 





Hakili dun y’a tera. 
(Naamu?) 





O hakili ye na k’an sora fen o fen 
sira la, 
(Naamu?) 


ni jeli le di, 
(Naamu?) 


a magenbaka le di, 
(Naamu?) 


ika yafa an ma Ala ye Kira ye. 
(Naamu?) 


O kuma dan ye n’o di. 
(Naamu?) 


Thus too are all the griots of Kita. 
(Yes?) 


Balla himself has something to say. 
(Yes?) 


We have seen him say something to 
people whose minds were not able 
to grasp it. 

(Yes?) 


Otherwise, if it were us and only us, 
(Yes?) 


we would not say all that, 
(Yes?) 


because some would think about it, 
(Yes?) 


and become vexed. 
(Yes?) 


It’s the mind that does it. 
(Yes?) 


If that mind should catch us in 
anything on this road, 
(Yes?) 


if it is a griot, 
(Yes?) 


and one who has come to help, 
(Yes?) 


forgive us for God’s and the 
Prophet’s sake. 
(Yes?) 


That is the end of this message. 
(Yes?) 


The necessary corrections made, Jawoyi then turns to the more urgent 
matter at hand, the response to Simbo’s messengers. First, he refers to the 
troublesome issue of Simbo’s membership in the appropriate royal lineage, a 
qualification for being Canton Chief, a not-so-subtle reminder that Simbo’s 
authority rests on the jeli’s ability to confirm his heritage. The question of 
Simbo’s origins and their adequacy for the chieftaincy had evidently been 
one that had plagued him throughout his tenure as Canton Chief, and that 
continued to be a subject of discussion whenever a means was sought to 
discourage his authority and stature in the community. According to Hop- 
kins, prior to the colonial period, the Jamanatigi was to be the eldest man 
in the Tandunka branch of the Kasumasi lineage of the Keitas.*! He identi- 
fies the Kasumasi Keitas as one of two different royal Keita lineages in 
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Kita, the other being the Niamakansi.” Cissé identifies this lineage as the 
“Nankouman-Si”; he indicates that that lineage settled in first Kéniéroba, 
then in Naréna to the southeast of Kita. The Keitas of Kita, Cissé states, are 
descendants of a different lineage, the Ganda-Si, which is not mentioned in 
Hopkins. Hopkins cites Simbo Keita as stating that 


three groups had a role in the installation of a diamana tigi: the Tounkara, 
the Kamara, and the Kanisi. Although they no longer had any role in the 
actual choice, it was said that no one could really be diamana tigi if he 
didn’t have the approval of the Tounkara and the Kamara.* 


Hopkins then notes that “Most other informants identified the Keita lineage 
as Niamakansi rather than Kanisi.’“4 

There are other interesting discrepancies between Hopkins’s account 
and Cissé’s: Hopkins dates Simbo’s accession to the chieftaincy from 1942, 
Cissé from 1944. Hopkins says Simbo had only one opponent; Cissé indi- 
cates that there were three people who contested the chieftaincy.*® What rela- 
tion the Kasuma-si is to the Niamakansi/Nankoumansi and the Ganda-Si is 
not explained in either of these accounts. When one adds to this confusion 
the fact that Simbo, regardless of which lineage he descended from, was the 
eldest of none at the time of his appointment, had been “elected” by a vote 
of village chiefs rather than being declared the chief on the basis of the geron- 
tocratic principle, and had been paid in his position by the French colonial 
administration, there is plenty of fodder for an ongoing debate over his cre- 
dentials as Jamanatigi. Jawoyi’s assertion of Simbo’s descent from the appro- 
priate chiefly lineage is a signal to those who would contest Simbo’s claim to 
authority as Jamanatigi that, in this time and place at least, they will not be 
successful. As the eldest member of the Nanagela lineage living in Kita at 
that time, Jawoyi’s word on the matter was the moment’s most credible au- 
thority. 


Modibo, Modibo, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Kita jamana yan, in Kita country here, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

E Simbo min y’a ke a ka e e Muktar — Eh, Simbo who did it, who sent uh, 

ki, a y’a nefo o di ka na. uh, Moctar, who explained himself 
to him so he could come. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Mande o Mande ka na Kita. All the Mande has come to Kita. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Dolu ye n’pininkan bi yala Simbo Certain persons have asked me 

ye Kasuma si le di. today whether Simbo is of the 
Kasuma lineage. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

N’ko Kasuma si le Simbo le. I said that the Kasuma’s descendant 
is Simbo. 


(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
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A ye moko do kofp, 
(Naamu?) 


o kabila a bee fen min moko kelen 
den o. 
(Naamu?) 


O kabila saaba le Kita banku kan 
yan. 
(Naamu?) 


He spoke of someone, 
(Yes?) 


whose family is all from the same 
person. 
(Yes?) 


Those three families are on Kitan 
soil here. 
(Yes?) 


Now that he has declared Simbo to be of the appropriate lineage to hold 
the chieftaincy, Jawoyi illustrates by delivering an abbreviated version of the 
history of the inclusion of Kita in the expanding empire of the Keitas, high- 
lighting the role of Simbo’s lineage, the Kasuma-si, therein. 


Masalenlakalu la, masa min bora e 
e Nyani de ka na yan, 

(Naamu?) 

n’ko Mande... Mande bata le Kita 
di, 

(Naamu?) 


bawo Mande konojeli duku, konojeli 
bugu le Kita di. 
(Naamu?) 


O le koson, n’1 ye Kita i be Mande; 


(Naamu?) 


mi ye Mande i be Kita. 


(Naamu?) 


Fa Kasuma nana yan, 
(Naamu?) 


mais aka...ananaa koroke fula 
le nokan yan, 
(Naamu?) 


Yan Makan ni Jine Makan. 
(Naamu?) 


Jine Makan le tora Kita Kuru ro 
yan ka waa Sigiri, 


(Naamu?) 


Magasubalu bemba beni ko la. 


(Naamu?) 


As for the descendants of the kings, 
the king who left uh, uh, Nyani to 
come here, 

(Yes?) 


I say that Mande... the navel of 
the Mande is Kita, 
(Yes?) 


because it is the town of the griot- 
bird, the griot-bird village is Kita. 
(Yes?) 


For that reason, if you are in Kita, 
you are in Mande; 
(Yes?) 


if you are in Mande, you are in 
Kita. 
(Yes?) 


Father Kasuma came here, 
(Yes?) 


but, his . . . he came here following 
his two older brothers, 
(Yes?) 


Yan Makan and Jine Makan. 
(Yes?) 


Jine Makan stayed and settled on 
Kita Mountain, then left to go to 
Siguiri, 

(Yes?) 

after the death of the Magasuba 


ancestor. 
(Yes?) 


Koro Musa tun be yen. 
(Naamu?) 


A ni o nana siki Dan yoro Sigiri. 


(Naamu?) 


Jia min ma? 
(Naamu?) 


Ni ale t’o yoro Ion. 
(Naamu?) 


Jeli min be yan bi, 
(Naamu?) 








n’a ka kuma ko k’a ka kuma le nefo, 


(Naamu?) 


kunyokon te se nin ban o. 


(Naamu?) 


Bari sila min ye ni n’be ka k’a fo, 


(Naamu?) 


a fo man teli. 
(Naamu?) 


O masalen kabilali nala yan? 


(Naamu?) 


Yan? 
(Naamu?) 


Ya Makan nala yan, 
(Naamu?) 


ka Kita kuru fenw bee seben, 
(Naamu?) 

k’a fenw fen bee seben. 
(Naamu?) 


A y’a doko be se min . . . worodugu 
... sahili fe. 
(Naamu?) 


Hali bi yoro do b’en ko Kalande, 


(Naamu?) 
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Koro Musa was alive then. 
(Yes?) 


He and that one came to settle in 
the Dan place in Siguiri. 
(Yes?) 


By what means? 
(Yes?) 


If he doesn’t understand this... . 
(Yes?) 


The griots who are here today, 
(Yes?) 


should they speak and ask that this 
passage be explained, 
(Yes?) 


an entire week won’t suffice to finish 
it. 

(Yes?) 

Because the path which I follow in 
telling it, 

(Yes?) 


the telling is not fast. 
(Yes?) 


Those royal descendants lineages 
who came here? 
(Yes?) 


Here? 
(Yes?) 


Ya Makan came here, 
(Yes?) 


and noted all things about the Kita 
mountain, 
(Yes?) 


and noted all things about all 
things. 
(Yes?) 


His younger brother reached where 
... south... north. 
(Yes?) 


Even today, there is a place called 
Kalande, 
(Yes?) 
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ima dukukulu magosi, 
(Naamu?) 

i ye fen min mankan men, 
(Naamu?) 


o be yan. 
(Naamu?) 


Yira Makan nana ka Kita kuru bee 
seben, 
(Naamu?) 


ka temen ka waa Kambiya. 


(Naamu?) 


A k’a denke ni t’a a ko ko 
Nankoman. 
(Naamu?) 


O de nana a ke saaba sekedan yan. 
(Naamu?) 


Nya Makan, 
(Naamu?) 


Jine Makan, 
(Naamu?) 


Kasuma ye sinlaban ye. 
(Naamu?) 








O to fila bee temena ka waa.... 


(Naamu?) 


Seyi Kasuma, Seyi Kasuma sera 
yan. 
(Naamu?) 


Apna? 
(Naamu?) 


A fori godo yan. 
(Naamu?) 


if you tap on the soil there, 
(Yes?) 


the thing whose noise you hear, 
(Yes?) 


that same thing is here.*’ 
(Yes?) 


Yira Makan came and noted all 
things about Kita mountain, 
(Yes?) 


then continued and went to 
Gambia. 
(Yes?) 


He left behind a little son called 
Nankoman. 
(Yes?) 


That one had three sons here. 
(Yes?) 


Nya Makan, 
(Yes?) 


Jine Makan, 
(Yes?) 


and Kasuma, the youngest. 
(Yes?) 


The other two continued and 
went.... 
(Yes?) 


Seyi Kasuma, Seyi Kasuma arrived 
here.*® 
(Yes?) 


The means? 
(Yes?) 


The telling is difficult.” 
(Yes?) 


In Mande discourse, the means (ia) by which great deeds are accom- 
plished are rarely discussed because they may involve more than just knowl- 
edge or the physical, moral, or psychological capacity to perform. Another 
essential ingredient in na is access to occult forces through dalilu that con- 
tain, mold, and manipulate nama. Together, these three concepts constitute 
a kind of philosophy of action for Mande peoples. Bird and Kendall explain 


pia as: 


“means,” a concept more psychological than material. One’s birthright . . . 
provides an initial set of means to actions, the ability to perform particular 
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acts and, more importantly, to be protected from the consequences of 
those acts. 


McNaughton also notes the importance of differing kinds and levels of na 
to the distinctions of the Mande social system: 


In the realm of people, means identifies the capacities of individuals, as 
determined by their birthrights and destinies, joined to their abilities, as 
determined by the quantities of secret dalilu knowledge and occult energy 
they have at their disposals. Thus the term measures and evaluates peoples’ 
essences or resources.°! 


To learn how to weaken or destroy someone’s power, he goes on to say, one 
must acquire knowledge of the na and thereby of the dalilu they possess, of 
the nama they control. To vanquish a foe with extensive na, one must acquire 
even more powerful dalilu. Understanding what kind of na another is 
equipped with is equivalent to holding the key to a coded message, and re- 
vealing that code, as Jawoyi states, is a difficult task. It is just this sort of 
accomplishment that distinguishes the hero, nana, from the ordinary person, 
so that in Mande ways of thinking, heroic action of the sort that the bards 
record and present to their audiences invariably involves arcane knowledge 
of the means to manipulate occult powers. 

Next, Jawoyi moves even further back in history to talk of the original 
settlement of the Kita area by the Camaras and Tunkaras. Although these 
autochthonous populations permitted the Keitas to conquer and take over 
political rule of the Kita kafo, or region, without a fight, there were ancient 
rivalries between the autochthons who had submitted to rule by the Soninke 
during the period of the Wagadu empire, then to the Sosso led by Sumang- 
uru, and the Keitas who defeated Sumanguru and established an empire that 
endured more or less until the arrival of Samory Touré followed by the 
French and the colonial disruption of the indigenous systems of governance. 
These rivalries were also involved in the fighting over the griot leadership; it 
is part of Jawoyi’s role as mediator to remind the audience of the longstand- 
ing relations between the Tunkaras and the Keitas along with their Jabate 
Jeliw. 


Komi Tunkaralu bemba di Makan Since the Tunkara ancestor had sent 


Sunjata bila ka bo Mema ka na, Makan Sunjata from Mema to 
come, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

mdko bi konontd a ni moko sekin, with ninety-eight people, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

k’a denke fila k’a dafa moko keme, and his two sons who made it one 
hundred, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

ka na Makan Sunjata bila Mande to accompany Makan Sunjata to 

ko karifa ka gelen Ala ma. the Mande saying God does not 
forgive the mistreatment of one 
confided. 


(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
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Kele kelen 0 la de sera Sumanguru 
la. 
(Naamu?) 


O Tunkara ke fila, 
(Naamu?) 


Sani Burama ni Jasiki.. . 
(Naamu?) 


Tunkara ti siki moko fe, 


(Naamu?) 


Tunkara horonw nu. 
(Naamu?) 


Alu nala Kanikola. 
(Naamu?) 


Ka bo yen ka na jeli kuru la yan, 


(Naamu?) 


ka tami ka taa Jamu, 
(Naamu?) 


ka Yirikuru siki. 
(Naamu?) 


Alu ma kosekin. 
(Naamu?) 








Alu ni Kamara ke fila nana ben 
yan, 
(Naamu?) 


Sekoba, 
(Naamu?) 


Senikuruba. 
(Naamu?) 


Horon Kamara le. 
(Naamu?) 








A bolen Masa Bemba yoro. 


(Naamu?) 


Fune Mori Kamara, 
(Naamu?) 


fune le o di, 
(Naamu?) 

a bina yan bi. 
(Naamu?) 








The war which arose from that 
vanquished Sumanguru. 
(Yes?) 


Those two Tunkara men, 
(Yes?) 


Sani Burama and Jasiki... 
(Yes?) 


Tunkaras don’t settle with other 
people, 
(Yes?) 


Tunkara nobles, that is. 
(Yes?) 


They came to Kanikola. 
(Yes?) 


Then left there and came to the 
griot mountain here, 
(Yes?) 


then continued and went to Jamu, 
(Yes?) 


and founded Yirikuru. 
(Yes?) 


They never returned. 
(Yes?) 


They met up with two Camara men 
here, 
(Yes?) 


Sekoba, 

(Yes?) 

Senikuruba. 

(Yes?) 

Noble Camaras they were. 
(Yes?) 


They came from Masa Bemba’s 
place. 
(Yes?) 


Fune Mori Camara, 
(Yes?) 


who was a fune, 
(Yes?) 


came here as well at that time. 
(Yes?) 


Alu benda jeli kulu ro, 
(Naamu?) 

ka seni ge pokon ye. 
(Naamu?) 

O Tunkara ke fila, 
(Naamu?) 

a ni Kamara ke fila, 
Naamu?) 

ali de seni ge nokon ye. 
(Naamu?) 

A seni ban lon, 
(Naamu?) 

ka baara ke yan. 
(Naamu?) 

Fen min kera, 
(Naamu?) 

modkolu siki na, 
(Naamu?) 

ka na yan. 

(Naamu?) 








O nin ce saaba nana o ko yan. 


(Naamu?) 
Kita siki na, 
(Naamu?) 


Tunkara ni Kamara, 
(Naamu?) 


fana min bara ko Kita banko o lon. 


(Naamu?) 


Jatiki fanka nana kofe de. 
(Naamu?) 


Dembele siki na ne o de. 


(Naamu?) 

O Kasuma, a denke folo ye Farade 
Fasala di. 

(Naamu?) 

A denke fila Kanifu Senaba. 
(Naamu?) 
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They met on the griot mountain, 
(Yes?) 


and took an oath together. 


(Yes?) 

Those two Tunkara men, 
(Yes?) 

and the two Camara men, 
(Yes?) 

they took an oath together. 
(Yes?) 

The day the oath ended, 
(Yes?) 

they would work here. 
(Yes?) 

That which happened, 
(Yes?) 


the way people settled, 
(Yes?) 


and came here. 
(Yes?) 


Those three men came here after 
that. 
(Yes?) 


The way Kita was settled, 
(Yes?) 


Tunkaras and Camaras, 
(Yes?) 


also those which were on the soil of 
Kita at the time. 
(Yes?) 


The reign of Jatiki came afterward. 
(Yes?) 


That is the way the Dembeles 
settled. 
(Yes?) 


That Kasuma, his first son was 
Farade Fasala. 
(Yes?) 


His second son was Kanifu Senaba. 
(Yes?) 
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A denke saabana o ye Jidaba 
Negeda. A bi fo o ma ko Gundo 
Kawulu. 

(Naamu?) 


Farade Fasala, 
(Naamu?) 


a denke ko Famori. 
(Naamu?) 


Dolu I’a fo a ma ko Kasuma 
Simori. 
(Naamu?) 


A denke fila, kelen ko ye b’a ke 
duku tan ni fila ye. 
(Naamu?) 


Oyi nalen nokon ko ten de ka na. 
(Naamu?) 


N’i k’a men n’ko Mande konojeli 
bugu ye Kita di, 
(Naamu?) 


a bee ne o sira kelen ye. 
(Naamu?) 


Mok> minw bora Narena ka taa 
Kaarta, ka na Kita, 
(Naamu?) 


o ye Namosiya siw de ye. U le ye 
yan. 
(Naamu?) 


A bee bolen Mande. 
(Naamu?) 


Mande Bukari siw ye yan. 
(Naamu?) 

Alu bola Bananinkoro ka taa Juku. 
(Naamu?) 

Ka bo yen ka na Kita yan. 
(Naamu?) 


A bi fo u ma ko Nokolankalu, a bee 
Tandu. 
(Naamu?) 


His third son, he was Jidaba 
Negeda. He was called Gundo 
Kawulu. 

(Yes?) 


Farade Fasala, 
(Yes?) 


his son was called Famori. 
(Yes?) 


Some called him Kasuma Simori. 


(Yes?) 


Of his two sons, the descendants of 
one became twelve villages. 
(Yes?) 


They came after each other thus. 
(Yes?) 


If you hear me say that the Mande 
griot-bird village is Kita, 
(Yes?) 


it is all from the same source. 
(Yes?) 


The people who left Narena to go 
to Kaarta, to come to Kita, 
(Yes?) 


those are the descendants of 
Namosiya. They are here. 
(Yes?) 


They all came from Mande. 
(Yes?) 


Mande Bukari’s descendants are 
here. 
(Yes?) 


They left Bananinkoro to go to 
Juku. 
(Yes?) 


Then left there to come to Kita 
here. 
(Yes?) 


They are called “inhabitants of 
Nokolan,” they are all Tandus. 
(Yes?) 


Celidenba ko ye yan. 


(Naamu?) 


O bee Tandu. 
(Naamu?) 


Modko ma na yan masalen kamalen 
no, 
(Naamu?) 


min gu saaba, n’a bolen gu saaba 
kono. 
(Naamu?) 


Ce saaba ko le di. 


(Naamu?) 


Ala sako jaama nin mokolu sako. 


(Naamu?) 
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The descendants of Celidenba are 
here. 
(Yes?) 


They are all Tandus. 
(Yes?) 


No one has come here from the 
royal descendants, 
(Yes?) 


who, these three families, is not 
from within these three families. 
(Yes?) 


They are the descendants of these 
three men. 
(Yes?) 


May God’s will be the people in this 
crowd’s will. 
(Yes?) 


Crediting Simbo again with the appropriate genealogy for his position 


as Jamanatigi was vital to winning support for his intervention in the griot 
conflict—a necessity the leaders of the jeliw understood well, despite their 
vexation with him for the manner in which he had chosen to intrude with his 
noble emissaries. He had previously brought the warring factions together, 
requested that they abandon the fight, and when the Tunkaras refused, he 
supported the Jabate claims. The Jabate naraw would not fail to reward his 
loyalty. 

However, Jawoyi did not wish to delve too deeply into the matter of 
Simbo’s genealogy, as he states in the section to follow. To go into too much 
detail might lead to further confusion, conflict, and turmoil. And so he 
quickly turned from talk of the Canton Chief’s background to giving thanks 
to the various participants and VIPs. 


Ka kuma nafo ka se yoro do 1p, To explicate speech up to a certain 
point, 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


k’a nafo, k’a nafo, to explain it and explain it, 


(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

hake b’a la. Ibe... there is sin in it. Youcan... 
gasisoro.... cause some harm.... 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


Thanks to all the Kita nobles. 
(Yes?) 


Ka foli di Kita horon bee ma. 
(Naamu?) 


Ka... Kita jamana yan, 
(Naamu?) 


Here in K .. . Kita country, 
(Yes?) 
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fen bee n’a ke na le. 


(Naamu?) 


E namoko na sila, 


(Naamu?) 


modko gele be ulu fo, 
(Naamu?) 


parske nii te kuli miniw nalon, 


(Ahan.) 


i te bilala a si ro. 


(Naamu?) 


Komi namok> min ye yan, 
(Naamu?) 

Bakari bara faranfansi di. 
(Naamu?) 

A b’a nafo, 

(Naamu?) 


ka foli k’a bee ye. 
(Commandant n’a ka jaama.) 








Awo, commandant ba n’a ka jaama. 


all things have their way of being 
done. 
(Yes?) 


Eh, as for the ways the leaders came 
here, 
(Yes?) 


someone else will explain them, 
(Yes?) 


because when you don’t know how 
to do something, 
(Uh-huh.) 


you shouldn’t get involved in it at 
all. 
(Yes?) 


As for the leaders who are here, 
(Yes?) 

Bakari has given the explication. 
(Yes?) 

He’ll explain it, 

(Yes?) 

and thank them all. 

(The Commandant and his crowd.) 


Yes, the Commandant de Cercle 
and his crowd. 


Jawoyi’s reluctance to enter the business of naming all those who should 


be thanked, which had already been amply covered by his elder brother Ba- 
kari, would not deter Modibo Jabate, who was serving as his /aminala. In an 
attempt to force him to be more explicit, Modibo begins here to prompt him 
rather than to respond to his words, taking on a rare discourse role which 
was used only a few times in all the hours of speeches I recorded in Kita: the 
laminala here says the words which are then confirmed by the principal 
speaker, and since the words of the /aminala are audible through the sound 
system, there is no opportunity for the principal speaker to alter them or 
to refuse to speak them. Jawoyi does exercise the option of taking on the 
confirmatory role of the /aminala after several exchanges, but then regains 
control of the discourse, at which point the speaker (kumala) and the re- 
sponder (/aminala) return to their former roles. 


(The Mayor and his crowd.) 
The Mayor and his crowd. 


(The Chief of Security and his 
crowd.) 
Yes! 


(The police and gendarmes, thanks 
go to them all.) 


(Maire n’a ka jaama.) 
Maire n’a ka jaama. 


(Securite n’a ka jaama.) 


Dhon! 


(Polisiw ni gendarmuw ka foli d’a 
bee ma.) 


Foli b’a bee ye. Kita jamani, ce ni 
musu, 
(Naamu?) 


foli b’a bee ye. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala ka bee sara i baara la. 
(Naamu? Naamu?) 


A ni baden mun nana, 
(Naamu?) 








dan te ulu la foli la. 


(Naamu?) 


Ka bo Bamako, ka taa... ka taa 
Lagine, 
(Naamu?) 


dan te ulu la foli la. 
(Naamu?) 


An ye Kela le don, an ye Kaaba le 
don, ba a la Gankara la; an be 
pokon magen jigi min koson, 


(Naamu? Naamu?) 


Ala ka balemaya sabati. 
(Naamu?) 


Kuma, 
(Naamu?) 


an be kuma dan yan. 
(Naamu?) 








N’o te n’an ma ke yan, 
(Naamu?) 
an kun be a bee nefo k’a ban. 


(Naamu?) 
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Thanks go to them all. To the men 
and women of Kita country, 
(Yes?) 


thanks to them all. 
(Yes?) 


May God repay all for their work. 
(Yes? Yes?) 


And to the kin who have come, 
(Yes?) 


there are no bounds to their 
thanking. 
(Yes?) 


From Bamako to .. . to Guinea, 


(Yes?) 


there is no limit to their thanks. 
(Yes?) 


We know Kela, we know Kaaba, 
and all the way to Gankara; the 
support for which we help each 
other, 

(Yes? Yes?) 


may God empower that kinship. 
(Yes?) 


Talk, 
(Yes?) 


we will end the talk here. 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise, if we weren’t here in this 
place, 
(Yes?) 


we would have explained it all from 
start to end. 
(Yes?) 


It is possible, but not probable, that the griots planned to talk for some 
time about other matters, that is, the genealogical discourse of Jawoyi and 
the long list of people thanked by Bakari, before Balla Ba, the Kumatigi, 
would respond to the Canton Chief’s messengers. In any case, the hiatus pro- 
vided by the intervening speakers gave the crowd a chance to calm down, to 
“cool their stomach,” which is one seat of anger in Mande ways of thinking; 
it also gave the Kumatigi a chance to organize his thoughts and to consult 
with some of his entourage about how best to respond. Now the evening’s 
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talk would end with a brief speech by the El Haji Balla Ba Jabate, the leader 
of all the griots, the Kumatigi himself: 


Modibo? Modibo? 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Mikoro Id ba, n’be dakurunya fila Hold the microphone, I’m going to 

pe fo. E, Modibo? say just two mouthfuls. Eh, 
Modibo? 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Ne te kumala, Yamuru n’a kuma fo. _ I won’t speak, Yamuru will say the 
message. 

(Bala ko k’a te kumala ko Yamuru (Balla says he’s not speaking, that 

n’a kuma fo k’a ban.) Yamuru will say the speech instead.) 

Seni n’a kuma fo. Seni will say the message. 

(Seni n’a kuma fd.) (Seni will speak.) 

Jawoyi n’a kuma fo. Jawoyi will say the message. 

(Jawoyi n’a kuma fo.) (Jawoyi will speak.) 

Ni Ala k’an si hera la, If God grants that we spend the 
night in peace, 

(Ni Ala y’an si hera la,) (If God grants that we spend the 


night in peace,) 


kuma saaba pe le nana ne da ne b’o __ I’ve come with only three words in 


fo. my mouth, I will speak them. 
(Kuma saaba de nalen Bala da k’a (Three words have come in Balla’s 
b’o fo.) mouth, he will speak them.) 


In many of his speeches during the three days of celebration, Balla had 
repeatedly referred to the three words he had come to say. It seems extraordi- 
nary that the Master of Speech would have been sent by his elders in Kela to 
utter only three words, but that, he stated time after time, was his mission. 
He had not been sent to make speeches, although he did so several times, 
nor to praise any one person, even though, as we have seen, his praise of 
Simbo was central to setting the tone of the proceedings. He had not been 
sent to conduct lengthy negotiations, but to communicate to the warring 
griot factions the outrage, consternation, and counsel of the entire commu- 
nity of Mande griots through those three small words. 

Such extreme brevity was an indicator of the terrible seriousness of the 
matter, for in the face of already deadly levels of nama released during the 
conflict, the addition of further nama in the form of elaborate speech could 
only be more harmful still. 


Ala sako i sako. May God’s will be your will. 

(Ala sako an sako.) (May God’s will be our will.) 

Hadamaya ka gelen. Ni ye kumaro. Humanity is difficult. There is spirit 
in speech. 

(Hadamaya ka gelen. Ko ni ye (Humanity is difficult. Says there is 


kuma ro.) spirit in speech.) 


E Modibo? 
(Naamu?) 


K’a mina an na ma kunasini k’a 
bila bi ra, 
(Kabini kunasini ka na a bila bi la,) 


ne ka dumuni ke bi don. 
(Ale ka dumuni ke, o kera bi ye.) 


N’sewalen mun na? 
(I sewalen.) 


Ne wololen kunun. 
(I wololen kunun.) 


“Bobo ye sikola su ro, a nef> na ye 
a balila sokoma.” 


(Bobo ye sikola su ro, nk’a ti se k’a 
yefo.) 
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Eh, Modibo! 
(Yes?) 


From the day before yesterday when 
we arrived until today, 

(Since the day before yesterday until 
today,) 


it’s only today that I’ve eaten. 
(It’s only today that he’s eaten.) 


Why am I ecstatic? 
(You're ecstatic.) 


I was only born yesterday. 
(You were only born yesterday.) 


“The deaf-mute dreams at night, 
but lacks the means to explain his 
dream in the morning.” 

(The deaf-mute dreams at night but 
can’t explain it.) 


The disarming humility of the Kumatigi—typical of his presentation of 
self each time he was called upon to speak before his je/i kindred in Kita— 
had its desired effect. Each time he spoke, he denigrated his own capacities 
for speaking; his metaphoric identification of himself as a sort of deaf-mute 
who can imagine much more than he can ever say came to be the Kumatigi’s 
slogan throughout the celebrations. More than once, he had referred to him- 
self as a young child and had begged forgiveness for any hurt he might unwit- 
tingly bring to someone in his audience. No one could reasonably reproach 
him for anything after such extraordinary modesty. 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Ala sako n’sako.) 


Neyi nana an badennu sor, i ma 
numunu ye an fe yan? Sigiri yere 
kuru sikilen nin. 


(Naamu?) 


Tobalakalu le ne. 
(Tobalakalu.) 


U nan’an fo, kuma te an kono. 
> 


(Naamu?) 


O jeliw n’o masalen n’o Magasuba, 


(Naamu?) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(May God’s will be my will.) 


We came with our kin—don’t you 
see the smiths among us? Here, 
sitting down, is the Siguiri 
delegation. 

(Yes?) 


The inhabitants of Tobala. 
(The inhabitants of Tobala.) 


They have come to greet us and we 
have no words (to express our 
gratitude). 

(Yes?) 


These griots, these royal 
descendants, and these Magasuba, 
(Yes?) 
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o ro fune numan kononto, oyi na. 
(Naamu?) 

Jawoyi be na dakurunya fila le fo. 
(Jawoyi mana min fo... ) 


“Finya bara fin cogo 0 cogo, a son 
koro te bo yen.” 


(Finya bara finya ye a no koro te bo 
yen.) 


and these nine good /funes all came. 
(Yes?) 


Jawoyi will say a couple of words. 
(What Jawoyi will say ... ) 


“Blackness can darken by any 
means, its old character will not 
leave it.” 

(Blackness can darken by any 
means, its old vestiges will not leave 
it.) 


No matter what is done to the color black, the proverb said, it remains 
black—its natural characteristics cannot be hidden or changed and it is futile 
to try. The Canton Chief’s efforts to act as something other than noble were 


perhaps just as futile. 


Ce ni muso, denmissen ni mok> 
koroba; mok3 0 mok9 ni i ye 
ninakila ni y’a fo la ilaha ilala 
Mahamadarasurulahi, 
(Mahamadarasurulahi!) 


an ka foli b’a bee ye. 
(ko foli be bee ya.) 


E Khasonka, 
(Khasonka,) 


nason domodo de ka wusa nason 
bee di. Khasonka, 

(Nason domodo ka wusa a to bee 
di.) 


Khasonka ye horon di, k’ayi fo. 


(Khasonka ye horon di, ko k’alu fo.) 


Ka Marakalu fo, 
(Ka Marakalu fo,) 


ka Filalu fo, 
(ka Filalu fo,) 


ka Numulu fo. 
(ka Numulu fo.) 


Kita yan n’i y’a men ko baara ke 
jamana ye Kita ye, ina sene ke daba 
de soro. 

(N’i k’a men ko baara ke jamana ye 
Kita ye, k’i na sene ke daba le soro. 
O ye cinya di!) 


Man or woman, child or adult, 
anyone who breathes and says that 
God is the Creator and Muhammad 
is his messenger, 

(Muhammad is his messenger!) 


we thank you all. 
(says thanks be to all.) 


As for the Khassonkes, 
(the Khassonkes,) 


some nations are better than all 
others. The Khassonkes, 

(Some nations are better than all the 
rest.) 


Khassonkes are noble and we thank 
you. 

(The Khassonkes are noble, says to 
thank them.) 


And thank the Marakas, 
(And thank the Marakas,) 


and thank the Fulas, 
(and thank the Fulas,) 


and thank the Smiths. 
(and thank the Smiths.) 


Here in Kita if you hear that Kita is 
a working region, it’s because you 
find hoes to farm with. 

(If you hear that Kita is a working 
region, says you'll find hoes to farm 
with. That’s the truth!) 


Ala sako.... 
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[BREAK FOR CHANGING TAPE] 


E kuma ka gelen, an k’a dabila an 
kana mokoyi topo. 
(Naamu?) 


N’o te a falama be don moko ro. 
(Naamu?) 


I m’a ye? 
(Naamu?) 





Jawoyi? 
(Naamu?) 





Moko te fa moko ro. 


(Naamu?) 


Hali ne fene te sa, 
(Naamu?) 


e ni Yamuru be se ka kele bee 
damina a ka sira te Seku Jabate ma. 


(Naamu?) 


... Seku Jabate ma k’a bo... . 


(Naamu?) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Naamu?) 


E masalen kamalen la kuma menna 
an fe. 
(Naamu?) 


A y’a fo an dantike la Ion, a ma diya 
an tilo la. 
(Naamu?) 


Neyi fono ma bila an kunfe ka bo 
Kela ka na. 
(Naamu?) 


Ka bo Sigiri. 
(Naamu?) 
Jeli moko domodd miniw ye... nin 


mobili kelen mokoni, an be no an da 
don file kelen na kabini fobonda la. 


(Naamu?) 


Eh! Speaking is difficult, let us stop 
so that we don’t trouble people. 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise, it becomes an obsession. 
(Yes?) 


Don’t you see? 
(Yes?) 


Jawoyi? 
(Yes?) 


“People can’t have enough of 
people.” 
(Yes?) 


Even if I were not here, 
(Yes?) 


you and Yamuru are capable of 
starting the fight without the help of 
Seku Jabate 

(Yes?) 


... Seku Jabate wouldn't have to 
come out. 
(Yes?) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Yes?) 


Eh! The descendant of the royal 
family’s message was heard by us. 
(Yes?) 


He said it the day we went to greet 
him, it was not pleasing to our ear. 
(Yes?) 


We too did not leave Kela to come 
here by chance. 
(Yes?) 


Or from Siguiri. 
(Yes?) 


The few griots which . . . the people 
of that one vehicle, we have all been 
blowing on the same flute since the 
beginning of the dry season. 

(Yes?) 
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“Jeli fila bara kele koma kan diya ko 
la a shi t’a ye, o ye kele rokolon de 


” 
ye. 


(Naamu? E jeli fila mana diya kele 
koma...) 


“E mi muso ye bon no, i te fen min 
nd, o te kele rokolon ye?” 


(O ye kele rokolon di. Naamu?) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Naamu?) 


“When two griots quarrel about the 
sound of the komo when neither of 
them will see it, that’s a useless 
dispute.” 

(Yes? Eh, when two griots become 
friends after having quarreled .. . ) 


“You are in the room with your wife 
because you're not in the komo, isn’t 
it a useless dispute?” 

(It’s a useless dispute. Yes?) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Yes?) 


The Mande male secret society known as the komo, as has been amply 
discussed elsewhere, is not a society of griots.” Jeliw are excluded from its 
membership, which is constituted of horonw and numuw. Balla’s reference to 
the komo here is a way of reminding the audience of the boundaries which 
separate the castes in Mande society, among them the restriction against pub- 
lic speech on the part of nobles when capable griots are present. Griots are 
capable of settling their disputes themselves, as he went on to say: 


O fo fana, kele te Kita yan. 


(Kele te Kita yan.) 
Hakili fili le Kita yan. 


(Hakili fili le Kita yan.) 


Ni Ala sonna, 
(Naamu?) 


Kila sonna, 
(Naamu?) 


o kele a be ban Ala fe, a bannen 
koro don. 
(Naamu?) 


Modibo? 
(Naamu?) 


President Musa yere ye farafina bee 
kunna, 
(Naamu?) 


Ala te ko di moko ma fo i k’i toko 
sabali Makulju Walata. 


(Naamu?) 


Say this also, there is no war in Kita 
here. 
(There is no war in Kita here.) 


There is misunderstanding in Kita 
here. 

(There is misunderstanding in Kita 
here.) 


If it pleases God, 
(Yes?) 


if it pleases the Prophet, 
(Yes?) 


God will put a stop to the war, he 
has already. 
(Yes?) 


Modibo? 
(Yes?) 


President Moussa himself is at the 
head of all Africa. 
(Yes?) 


God gives nothing to someone 
unless he names himself Makulju 
Walata. 

(Yes?) 


Alimami Samori, Ala ye dinyen d’a 
ma. 

(Naamu?) 

Kajiri ni jine muso den de bora yan 
tile saaba, Mori Yamaru, n’ka a tun 
fora den de folo ye Kankan. 


(Naamu?) 
A bora e-e Alimami Samori ye. 


(Naamu?) 


A wolo n’a saya ce, kasi ko saaba, a 
danna o ma. 
(Naamu?) 


N’be jaama fo ka jaama fo...... ) 


ye nin. 
(Naamu?) 


Ni Ala k’an si, 


(Naamu?) 


neyi ti taa f’an k’an ka da pa kelen 
yira Maninkayi la. 
(Naamu?) 


A ben n’a benbeliya Ala le bolo. 


(Naamu?) 


N’an wilila a kan, 
(Naamu?) 


n’ma ku toko fo, 
(Naamu?) 


jamana nin kono hali nin, i bar’a fo 
President Musa ye a be na. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala sako i sako. Saliyala ... 
(Naamu? Salimu rasuli!) 


(Jelimuso do: A diyara!) 
(Jabate! A ye foli ke sa! Jabate!) 
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Almamy Samory, God gave him the 
world. 
(Yes?) 


Kajiri and the child of the devil- 
woman left here for three days Mori 
Yamuru, but they said it to the child 
first in Kankan. 

(Yes?) 


He came out before Almamy 
Samory. 
(Yes?) 


From birth to death, he only cried 
three times. 
(Yes?) 


I thank the crowd and thank the 
crowd ... that is it. 
(Yes?) 


If God grants that we spend the 
night, 
(Yes?) 


we won't leave before we’ve said our 
word to the Malinkés [nobles]. 
(Yes?) 


Agreement or disagreement, it’s in 
God’s hands. 
(Yes?) 


When we get on it, 
(Yes?) 


I won't speak of the details, 
(Yes?) 


but, in this country, even President 
Moussa would come if invited. 
(Yes?) 


May God’s will be your will... 
(Yes? Peace be upon the 
Messenger!) 


(A griot woman: That was great!) 
(Jabate! Play now! Jabate!) 


The Komo society is not the affair of griots. All male members of Mande 
society may belong to the Komo with the exception of griots, leatherworkers, 
funew, and children. It is a society of nobles and smiths, and one aspect of 
horon life that the jeliw have no business with. The two proverbs that the 
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Kumatigi cites indicate that the separation of the castes has a purpose, and 
even has its benefits: the griot who is barred from participating in the komo 
will not regret it when he is alone in his room with his wife instead. 

Just as the jeliw have no business with the horon’s komo, the horanw have 
no business trying to mediate a conflict among jeliwv. The Kumatigi did not 
come to Kita from Kela for nothing, as he said. And if he said so, there would 
be no war in Kita, it would be reduced to mere misunderstanding. He did 
not pronounce his three words that evening, choosing instead to concede to 
the request of the Canton Chief that they stay another day and meet in his 
compound to discuss the problem. There, it would be a question of jeliw 
speaking to jeliw and the issue would be resolved at last. 

Others would speak there as well, the Canton Chief among them, but as 
far as the visiting delegations were concerned, the words that ended the war 
were Balla’s three little words. The Canton Chief would be remembered, as 
in Yamuru’s recounting of the history of the conflict, as the ally of the Kela 
delegation, a friend who had supported the efforts of the Kumatigi and had 
given him a forum in which to speak the message which would bring peace 
to Kita once again. Years later, there would be no more discussion of the 
brazen conduct of Simbo’s messengers, for the negotiation of boundaries is 
the purview of the living, and Simbo Keita died not long after the bards 
concluded their business in Kita. 

That business was brought to a close during the meeting in the Canton 
Chief’s courtyard the following day, where issues of authority, convention, 
challenge and rebuff came into play as the je/i factions attempted to recon- 
struct the story of their war and as the Jamanatigi played, one last time, his 
role of jatigi to the griot legions. The boundaries between namakala and 
horon that keep the caste system alive in Mande societies are clearly not im- 
permeable; the ways of the past always serve as both guideline for present 
action and jumping-off point for the creation of new ways of behaving and 
updated manners of thinking. Simbo, in his effort to modernize his consti- 
tuency while balancing their need to appeal to tradition as a salve on their 
torn and bleeding community, attempted to cross one of the most salient 
boundaries between griots and nobles, using the traditional statuses and rela- 
tions as justification for doing so. Many present did not, could not, accept 
this form of reasoning. It is, in anthropological terminology, maladaptive: if 
the fact that each caste has its own status is justification for members of one 
caste to engage in behaviors considered proprietary to the caste status of an- 
other group, it won't take long for those distinctions to be breached and for 
the entire system to break down. The principles of schismogenesis, while 
allowing for the attempt to be made and the agency of the actor to be pre- 
served, would not allow such an innovative structuration to succeed. To do 
so would be to lay the foundation for the potential eradication of the caste 
system. To the bards, the keepers of tradition, the long-term implications of 
the reversal of roles may have represented an even greater threat than the one 
brought to their community by its own civil war. 


SIX 


The Healer Who Is III Must 
Swallow His Own Saliva 


When Griots Speak to Griots 


On Monday, after three days of celebrating the installation of Makanjan Ja- 
bate as the new Head Griot of Kita, the leaders of the griot delegations 
gathered at the home of Simbo Keita along with the principals of the warring 
griot factions to talk with one another. Their discussion provided them with 
one more opportunity to arrive at a consensual interpretation of the footing 
upon which they would select and install their leaders in the future. For years 
afterward, many of the central participants argued that consensus was struck 
that day; however, the data in this chapter will not demonstrate any final 
agreement. The meeting that took place in the courtyard of Simbo’s com- 
pound was attended solely by the men who were most centrally involved in 
the conflict along with the Radio Television Mali crew who videotaped the 
proceedings, then generously shared with me a copy of the raw footage. The 
following transcript, description, and images of that meeting are taken from 
that footage and from subsequent conversations and interviews with the par- 
ticipants. I was not present at this meeting, nor were any women. Most of 
the visiting griots had already left to return to their homes, viewing this meet- 
ing as a kind of anti-climax; however, it proved to be much more than that. 

Although the meeting had been called by Simbo Keita in his roles as 
Jamanatigi of Kita Canton and jatigi to the visiting griots, the work of the 
meeting was conducted principally by the griots who had been invited there 
to mediate a resolution to the war. First in rank among those was Balla Ba 
Jabate, the acknowledged Kumatigi. The critical role played by griots in medi- 
ating social conflict in Mande societies is often mentioned in scholarly works 
as one of several roles griots commonly play, but it has never been examined 
in its complex detail. Hopkins notes that “Maninka feel that one cannot 
approach people directly on delicate matters, or powerful people under any 
conditions, and that one should therefore use an intermediary”! and Irvine 
reminds us of David P. Gamble’s example of what typically happened “when 
two high-ranking nobles met: each had his griot mediator, and after the ini- 
tial greetings the conversation was entirely taken over by the griots, who con- 
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versed with each other on their nobles’ behalf. The nobles themselves simply 
sat in silence, smiling at each other-’? In contrast, the nobles at this meeting, 
as might be expected from Simbo Keita’s previous behavior, did not keep 
silent. 

Despite the best efforts of the griots to emphasize conformity to tradi- 
tion, the case in Kita did not strictly follow their notions of traditional 
thought regarding mediation. Simbo Keita perceived his role as Jamanatigi 
in a “modern” fashion which permitted some transgression of tradition for 
the sake of the community peace. He had considered himself quite within his 
rights to send noble emissaries to speak on his behalf at the public gathering 
the day before, and also seemed to feel justified in addressing the elderly and 
powerful griot men who sat before him the next day, even after they had 
pronounced themselves on the matter. In this way, the discussion of Monday 
morning, which was intended by the most powerful of the griots present to 
be a declaration of the end of the fighting, took on the structure of a tradi- 
tional village council meeting, where each councilor present is given the op- 
portunity to speak his mind, though rank and hierarchy are called into play 
in deciding the order of the speakers. 


THE MEDIATION STRUCTURE 


Permission to speak at all in a formal discussion which includes the presence 
of a member of the Kuyate clan must normally be given by the ranking Ku- 
yate present.? A Kuyate man from Kita thus began the discussion by intro- 
ducing the two people who would speak on behalf of the griots: Balla Ba 
Jabate from Kela and Weretiki Kuyate from Guinea. His respondent, or 
kuma laminala, is Sanasi Kuyate from Guinea. 


Kuyate: Awa Kila manto bee... 
bee k’i wasa don Kila mantonya do. 


Bala Jabate kan don, k’a la Weretiki 
... [ko tekniki]. A fots o de ma ko 
kabi nisi mala . . . [nin te famuyal]. 


(Tinya!) 


Ala m’an kisira olu sitane ma. 
(Naamu?) 


An ma na foyi ma fd bakelenya. 


(Naamu?) 


Mali ni Lagine, an bennen mog5 fila 
le ma, 
(Naamu?) 


an ka bakelenya kuma do. 
(Tinya!) 


Kuyate: Alright, all the faithful . . . 
may all place their confidence in the 
faith. 


This is Balla Jabate’s message, to 
add to Weretiki . . . [technical 
failure] It is said about that that 
since . . . [indecipherable]. 
(True!) 


May God save us from their war. 
(Yes?) 


We have come for nothing but 
brotherhood. 
(Yes?) 


Mali and Guinea, we agreed on two 
people, 
(Yes?) 


during our brotherly discussion. 
(True!) 
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N’a y’a sord mdgo min ye se kuma Even if there should be found a 

la ka temen olu kan, person who can speak better than 
they, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

anw m’i tiki bila kuma la. we would not allow that person to 
speak. 

(Tinya!) (True!) 

An ye wasa don 0 moko fila do. We placed our confidence in those 
two people. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

N’o ye Bala Jabate ye Which are Balla Jabate 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

k’a la Weretiki kan. in addition to Weretiki. 

(Haate!) (Indeed!) 

N’ma mokosi Ip kuma la. I’ve not authorized anyone [else] to 
speak. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


Here the griot claims his right as a Kuyate to designate who will and who 
will not be authorized to speak. In a special meeting of this sort, where 
the majority of participants are griots or other namakalaw and the non- 
pamakalaw present are observers only, this would be a normal assumption, 
the expected behavior in fact. However, different participants clearly had 
other ideas about what this meeting was about and how it was to be con- 
ducted. The Kela Jabate bards and their allies (hereafter referred to as the 
Mande delegation) struggled through their discourse to run the meeting 
in what they considered “traditional” fashion. The Canton Chief, who had 
called the meeting and brought the relevant parties into his home, offers a 
linguistic presentation of himself as a kind of dugutigi, a village chief, leading 
a discussion but permitting everyone who wants to speak to do so. Both 
of these strategies, though operating within different communicative frames, 
nevertheless converge on the notion that explanations, accusations, and judg- 
ments were to be avoided. However, the third party present, Jeli Fili Tunkara 
(the candidate who failed to win the position of Head Griot), had notably 
different ideas about what was to be the subject of conversation. 

In an attempt to introduce the theme that would predominate in the 
discourse of the Mande delegation, Kuyate cautions everyone to keep the 
objectives of this gathering firmly in mind: to seek fraternal understanding, 
to avoid bringing further shame upon the griot caste, and to return to the 
highly regarded status that brought even Europeans to the namakalaw to 
gain knowledge of the societies they found there: 


An nana pali le nini, We have come to seek what is best, 
(Haate!) (Indeed!) 
an ka bakelenya kono. within our brotherhood. 


(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
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An kana an ka shiya lamaloya. 
(Naamu?) 


Bawo nazara nalen yan ka taka, 


(Naamu?) 

a ye fen lonna min soro yan n’a ma 
ke ni lekoli la don ye, 

(Naamu?) 


o ye namakala ye. 
(Haate!) 


O kama, 
(Naamu?) 


o namakala wo, o waa tola tontikilu 
ka nokon dan. 
(Naamu?) 


Tontikilu min bara namakala bara 
ceya, 
(Naamu?) 


i fadenke be nebo 1 fe. 
(O ye waajibi ye.) 


O lalen mun kan? Namakalalu ka 
lonni. 
(Naamu?) 


A, ma fora o ro ko an yere ka 
namakalaya lamaloya, 


(Naamu?) 
o ye an ma kunmajigin ye. 
(O ye cinyen ye.) 


Ahan, an t’a fe ka namakalaya 
lamaloya. 


(Naamu?) 

Bawo faraje de Ionnina kodan ye. 
(Naamu?) 

Nka o ka lanaya be anle kan, 
(Naamu?) 


lonni do. 
(Cinya!) 


We must not shame our caste. 
(Yes?) 


For, when the European came here 
and left, 
(Yes?) 


the thing of knowledge which he 
found here, knowledge which is not 
school knowledge, 

(Yes?) 


that is the namakala. 
(Indeed!) 


For that reason, 
(Yes?) 


those namakalas, they permitted the 
warriors to surpass each other. 
(Yes?) 


The warriors whose pamakalas 
began to increase in number, 
(Yes?) 


their rivals envied them sorely. 
(That is obligatory.) 


On what was that founded? The 
knowledge of the namakalas. 
(Yes?) 


Ah, should it be said that we 
ourselves should bring shame to the 
state of being namakala, 

(Yes?) 


that would lower our heads [in 
shame]. 
(That is the truth.) 


Uh-huh, we don’t want to bring 
shame to the state of being 
pamakala. 

(Yes?) 


For the White-Skin is the end of all 
knowledge. 
(Yes?) 


But their confidence which is upon 
us, 
(Yes?) 


is knowledge as well. 
(True!) 
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Ah, “The healer of stomachache, 
when he says his own stomach 
hurts? 

(Yes?) 


A, “Konodimi kilisi tiki, n’a ko a 
yere kono y’a dimi do? 


(Naamu?) 


Do were t’o ro o ye daji lakunu ye.” ~— There’s nothing else for it but 
swallowing his own saliva.” 


(O ye cinyen ye.) (That’s the truth.) 


One common technique used by Mande healers is to utter curative words 
then spit into a liquid which the patient will either drink or wash with, the 
powerful nama of the words being imparted to the patient through the saliva. 
The proverb used here, “When the healer of stomachaches is sick himself, 
there is nothing to do but swallow his own saliva” serves as a reminder that, 
in traditional Mande ideology, social roles are fixed through caste status and 
that the complementarity integral to the caste system means that the role 
played by one caste cannot be undertaken by another, even to fulfill the same 
needs. Mande society is truly one where, in traditional ways of thinking, phy- 
sicians must heal themselves. In the case of the Kita griot war, the griots 
themselves must heal the wounds of their community. The use of the proverb 
makes for a softened rebuke of Simbo’s audacity, a gentle but firm attempt 
to remind him that the je/i, and not the horon, is the mediator of Mande 


society, even when the mediation is between griots. 


Ala sako Kila manto bee sako. 


(Naamu?) 


Bala be kuma. 
(Naamu?) 


Weretiki be kuma. 
(Naamu?) 


An ka kuma ye oyi le bolo. 
(Naamu?) 


Anw ye bee don Ala bolo. 
(Naamu?) 


Bee k’a ka badenya ye. 
(Naamu?) 
(Kuma nana kosebe!) 








Modkosi kan’i ka lonni yira an na. 
(Kuyate!) 
Ala sako Kila manto bee sako. 


(Haate!) 


Haketo y’a kan, Saliyala 
Mahamedi! 


May God’s will be all the faithful’s 
will. 
(Yes?) 


Balla will talk. 
(Yes?) 


Weretiki will talk. 
(Yes?) 


Our message is in their hands. 
(Yes?) 


We have placed all in God’s hands. 
(Yes?) 


May all look to their brotherhood. 
(Yes?) 
(The talk was very good!) 


No one should show off their 
knowledge to us. 
(Kuyate!) 


May God’s will be all the faithful’s 
will. 
(Indeed!) 


Forgive me, peace be on 
Muhammad! 
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There is evident tension among the griots in the video of this encounter. 
Their discourse is different from that displayed during the three days of cele- 
bration: shorter length to each speech, a terser quality, and much more direct 
speech, although the use of proverbs was still generous. There were many 
fewer participants, for one thing, and only a select number of those were to 
speak. Everyone was aware of the presence of the television cameras and the 
need to speak into a microphone, and some speakers inexperienced with the 
technology had difficulty understanding how it worked. There was also anxi- 
ety in the atmosphere, in the knowledge that this meeting would either bring 
the war to a conclusion or, failing that, the war would continue with no reso- 
lution in sight. The heightened pressure made thoughtful selection of one’s 
words even more vital than usual. 


“YOU AND I ARE NOT THE SAME” 


The next speaker, Balla Ba Jabate, had worked out a discourse strategy well 
in advance of this meeting, before leaving his home in fact. However, since 
his arrival in Kita, grievances had occurred that needed to be addressed be- 
fore he delivered the message from Kela. He would not be gentle in taking the 
offending noble to task. He begins his speech meekly, however, with Islamic 
benedictions, reminding all present of the bonds of faith they shared, at 
least nominally. 


Bala Ba Jabate: An shira kayira dd, —_ Balla Ba Jabate: We have spent the 
Ala k’an tile kayira do. night happily, may God grant that 
we spend the day happily. 


Sanasi: (Amina yarabi! Amina!) Sanasi: (Amen, Praise be to God, 
Lord of the worlds. Amen!) 

Mali jamana, Ala k’a sabati! The country of Mali, may God 
empower it! 

(Amin!) (Amen!) 

Lagine jamana, Ala k’a sabati! The country of Guinea, may God 
empower it! 

(Amin!) (Amen!) 


Balla Ba Jabate (without 
glasses) and his brother 
Yamuru Jabate in Simbo 
Keita’s courtyard, Monday, 
April 8, 1985. Courtesy of 
RTM. 
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Yarabi mara don jaama lahoroma, 
jon kunandi o ro, ka jamana nin 
sabati, k’a kabila sabati, k’a 
dukukolo sabati Ala m’a kela. 


(Amin!) 


Kila barika koson. 
(Amin!) 


Salalahu Mahamadu! 
(Salimu!) 


E, ne ma na kuma gelen na. 


(Naamu?) 


Ala ko Alikurana kono ko baye sinu 
mimu, 
(Naamu?) 


ka ban k’a fo ko bisimilahi 
arahamani arahimi. 
(Naamu?) 


Kuma to te o ko. 


(Cinyen!) 

Moko ye yan jaama ro, kabini1 
wolora i ma se Kita. 

(Naamu?) 


Jaama nin no. 
(Naamu?) 


Ne koni nalen Kita yan, 
(Tunya!) 


ntooma Bala suko ro Budefo. 


(Naamu?) 


N’o te kabi Ala ye n’da n’tun ma se 
Kita. 
(Haate!) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Naamu?) 


May God hear this: on the day of 
judgment for the glory of the 
country, for the lucky faithful who 
will go to Paradise, to protect this 
country, to protect this lineage, to 
protect this soil, may God grant it. 
(Amen!) 


For the love of the Prophet. 
(Amen!) 


Peace be upon Muhammad! 
(Peace!) 


Eh, I have not come to say 
something difficult. 
(Yes?) 


God has said in the Koran, “A,” 
“BY” i 
(Yes?) 


then finished by saying “[I begin] in 
the name of God, most gracious, 
most merciful.” 

(Yes?) 


There is nothing more to say after 
that. 
(True!) 


There are people in the crowd here, 
since they were born they had never 
arrived in Kita. 

(Yes?) 


In this crowd. 
(Yes?) 


As for me, I’ve come to Kita here, 
(True!) 


for the funeral of my homonym, 
Balla of Budefo.* 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise, since God created me I 
hadn’t arrived in Kita. 
(Indeed!) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Yes?) 


Balla has begun his discourse with the same strategy we have seen re- 
peatedly used when speakers wished to bring calm to an agitated audience 
and to put the crowd into a frame of reference that calls to mind the unity of 
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shared religious faith. He then points out that this is the first trip to Kita for 
a number of those who have come, but it is not his first time. His maiden 
voyage to Kita was made in 1983, on the occasion of the death of the former 
Jelikuntigi, Maratu Balla Tunkara, the husband of an elder kinswoman of 
Balla Ba and elder brother of Jeli Fili Tunkara. 

Next, Balla follows proper je/i etiquette in excusing himself before his 
elders for being so presumptuous as to speak. He does not speak to them of 
his own choosing, he tells them; he has been sent by more important people 
to communicate a message comprising just three words. 


Ne wololen kunun. I was born yesterday. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Ne ye bilakoroni di. I am a little uncircumcised child. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Modkobayi de na ne bila. It’s big people who sent me. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Ayi ma kuma caman don nda de They did not put many words in my 

kuma saaba le nalen n’fe, mouth, three words have come with 
me, 

(Haate!) (Indeed!) 

k’o f> jamanatiki n’a ko n’a jeli to say to the Canton Chief and his 

beeladelen ye. following and all his gathered griots. 

(Haate!) (Indeed!) 

Ala sako, misilimi bee sako. May God’s will be all the Muslims’ 
will. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

E, “ni nono di kalamalen saran, Eh, “if milk chokes the gourd ladle, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

nonominna be konolofili.” the drinker of milk becomes 
anxious.” 

(O ye cinyen ye!) (That is the truth!) 


This proverb, “if milk chokes the gourd ladle, the drinker of milk be- 
comes anxious,” is a veiled reference to the state of widespread agitation that 
was caused by the fighting among the griots of Kita. Griots all over the 
Mande were disturbed by the Kita war, the verbal and occult combat—jeliya 
turned upon itself—that set griot upon griot, the “milk that chokes the gourd 
ladle?’ Also disturbed were their noble patrons, the “drinkers of milk” to 
whom such a conflict seemed unresolvable, a hideous imbalance in the order 
of life. That order should be based on cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing, the life-giving balance of badenya. The principle of badenya is similar in 
many ways to the ethical system represented in Islamic practice: a brother- 
hood of the faithful, cooperation among equals, an ethical system evoked 
each time an Islamic formula is recited and responded to. 


An nalen badenya de la. We have come on behalf of 
brotherhood. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
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Misilimi, misilima min y’a fo La- Muslim men, Muslim women who 

illaha, have said, “God is the only mighty 
one, 

(Mlala Mahamadarasurulahi.) (And Muhammad is his messenger.) 

Illala Mahamadarasurulahi, n’bara and Muhammad is his messenger.” I 

bee don Kila mantoya do. have brought everyone into 
faithfulness to the Prophet. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


Having begun on the note of the meek and the faithful, Balla Ba now turns 
to the business at hand, the role of the je/i to watch over the behavior of the 
members of casted Mande society, and to remind them of the place and the 
status they hold, even to castigate those who behave inappropriately. Simbo’s 
audacities were finally to be confronted: 





Nin kuma ye jon bolo? Whose responsibility is this 
message? 

(Haate!) (Indeed!) 

Neyi n’an baden minuw bolen Ours and our kin who have come 

Lagine. from Guinea. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Neyi na ni sisan te, From our arrival until now, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

hakilimayi b’a koro ye, n’ma the wise understand it, ’m not 

hakilintan fo. talking about the mindless. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Nin nana an bisimila yan. This one [Simbo Keita] came to 
welcome us here. 

(Haate!) (Indeed!) 

A jamanatiki yere lalen ye. Our Canton Chief who is lying 
there. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

A ye kuma min fo, The words which he said, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


a donnen nin tolo fan dd ka bo yen. _ they entered one ear on one side to 
leave there. 
(Haate!) (Indeed!) 


The video shows Simbo Keita on a table to the side of the courtyard where 
all could see him. This would not be the first time in his long life that he 
would be insulted by a griot, but it was perhaps the first time such a highly 
skilled and respected bard did so as openly as Balla here. As though he knew 
the noble would not understand him, Balla openly speaks of the mindless 
(hakilintan) and accuses Simbo of in essence blowing hot air, speaking words 
that went in one ear and out the other, since the day of their arrival. It is of 
that arrival, of the composition and the purpose of the visiting delegations 
that he reminds the Jamanatigi in some detail next: 
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An bolen minuw fana fe n’o ye an 
badennu di, 
(Naamu?) 


an ma na ten de. 
(Haate!) 


Neyi ya cekoroba o le Mameri di, 


(Naamu?) 


o le ne ni ndokoyi bila, 


(Naamu?) 


ka Kani ni Bakaniki Jawara k’oyi la 
ne kan, 
(Haate!) 


o Mameri Jawara o ye yan. 
(Naamu?) 

Fen min ye Mayimi Banjuku den 
nin, 

(Naamu?) 

O de na kuma kun ta sisan. 
(Cinya!) 

Dokola bee k’i bolo fara o la, 


(Naamu?) 

k’o la neyi kan, 
(Haate!) 

ka na bo yan. 
(Naamu?) 


Sani Kulubeliduku Jalakoro moko 
de, 
(Naamu?) 


oyi ka kiden, 
(Naamu?) 


o le be Lagine. 
(Cinya!) 


O fana nana ka na la neyi kan Kela. 


(Naamu?) 


Sani Jomaka maa don. 
(Naamu?) 


Oyi ka Koroma den jeli don, 
(Naamu?) 


Those from whom we’ve come, 
which are our kin, 
(Yes?) 


we have not come just like that! 
(Indeed!) 


Our old man whose name is 
Mameri, 
(Yes?) 


he sent myself and my younger 
brothers, 
(Yes?) 


then added Kani and Bakaniki 
Jawara to us, 
(Indeed!) 


that Mameri Jawara is here.* 
(Yes?) 


The thing which is Mayimi 
Banjuku’s child, 
(Yes?) 


He will take the floor now. 
(True!) 


The people of Dokola all added 
their hands to him to send him on 
this mission, 

(Yes?) 


in addition to us, 
(Indeed!) 


to come visit here. 

(Yes?) 

Sani Kulubeliduku Jalakoro’s 
people, 

(Yes?) 

their messenger, 

(Yes?) 


he is from Guinea. 

(True!) 

He too came to join us in Kela. 
(Yes?) 

He is one of Sani Jomaka’s people. 
(Yes?) 


He is a Koroma griot, 
(Yes?) 
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o lara i kan, he joined them, 

(Haate!) (Indeed!) 

ka na fara neyi kan ka na. and then joined us to come here. 
(Waajibi!) (Obligatory!) 

Neyi mok>3 mugan de donni yan. Our twenty people entered here. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

An bara moko binaani ni mok5 We were forty people and one 
kelen, person,° 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

o donnen yan. that entered here. 

(Haate!) (Indeed!) 


After humbling himself appropriately before his elders and the Kuyates 
present, Balla has asserted his authority to speak, affirming his status as the 
Kumatigi by presenting his credentials, naming the person who sent him— 
the dugutigi of Kela, Mameri Jawara—and those who were sent with him 
from Kela, along with the others from Guinea who traveled to meet them in 
Kela and made the journey together, a total of forty-one different groups. 
Such a sizeable number did not just happen to form. There was purpose 
behind their selection, reason for their voyage. Balla’s words serve to remind 
Simbo of the honor of his role as host to such important emissaries as well 
as to rebuke him for overstepping his bounds and acting as though these 
crowds had just arrived on his threshold by accident. 


A, Simbo! Ah, Simbo! 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

I folen mok9 0 mokod ko, neyi hakili © Everyone you are descended from, I 
b’a la n’k’i no bee dan. think you have surpassed them all. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Ala sako jaama bee sako. May God’s will be the crowd’s will. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


To outshine one’s ancestors is one of the supreme achievements of 
Mande individuality; it assures the person of a place in history, of togo, a 
name that will be remembered and spoken of in the list of great individuals 
and events of one’s clan. This is the ultimate goal of fadenya, of rivalry and 
competition. As the proverb states, i faden folo y’i fa ye, “one’s first rival is 
one’s father.’ However, the deed that garners one the reputation that affords 
renown need not be a good deed; one can be remembered for evildoing as 
well as for benevolent acts. While most living persons who are sung about by 
the jeliw are spoken of as people whose generosity has known no limits, many 
of the individuals who people the songs of the epics exhibited other extraor- 
dinary qualities such as ruthlessness and cunning; the interpretation of those 
deeds depends entirely on the perspective of the one making the evaluation. 
As McNaughton points out, Sumanguru, who is frequently described in the 
epic literature as having committed many atrocities, including wearing cloth- 
ing made of human skin, was viewed with approbation by his allies until they 
were no longer on the same side.’ Thus, the fact that Balla points out that 
Simbo has outdone his predecessors is not necessarily praise of the noble’s 
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deeds. In fact, it is another thinly disguised rebuke: 


N’benskoke le nd dakurunya saaba 
don n’bolo. 
(Naamu?) 


A, Simbo, n’k’e te neyi le ye. 


(Naamu?) 


“Jeli fila kana kele koma kan diya 
ko la, a shi t’a yela.” 


(Naamu?) 


Ayi ye bon no, ayi ni muso don, ayi 
ye ka kele, 
(Naamu?) 


nin kan ka di nin kan man di, 0 ye 
kele lokolon de ye. Ala m’an kisila 0 
ma. 

(Amina Yarabi!) 


N’nalen. 
(Naamu?) 


Kuma te mokosi fe yan fo n’a kera 
neyi moko fila di. 
(Naamu?) 


Ko lon beliya te, ko lon te, ne 
wololen kunun. 


(Haate!) 


My uncle has placed three words in 
my keeping. 
(Yes?) 


Ah, Simbo, I say that you and we 
are not the same. 
(Yes?) 


“Two griots should not quarrel 
about the quality of the voice of the 
komo, neither will see it”® 

(Yes?) 


You're in your room, you and your 
wife, you decide to quarrel, 
(Yes?) 


this voice is good, this voice is bad, 
that is a useless quarrel. May God 

preserve us from that. 

(Amen. Praise be to God, Lord of 

the Worlds.) 


I have come. 
(Yes?) 


No one else here may talk except for 
us two people. 
(Yes?) 


It’s not ignorance, it’s not 
knowledge, I was born only 
yesterday. 

(Indeed!) 


There are many ways to convince people that their culture is different 


from another’s. Americans who, historically, spent much energy in trying to 
understand their many different cultures as a single one, often have a difficult 
time seeing emphasis on cultural differences as positive. In Mande societies, 
cultural difference is a fact of life and griots are responsible for celebrating 
it, for offering motivation and encouragement for people to remember and 
cultivate difference across caste/ethnic/religious boundaries. Gender differ- 
ences are celebrated too, but more indirectly. Society gives griots a license to 
accomplish such goals through a variety of means including direct, often 
public, criticism. This is particularly the case for behaviors that go against 
the grain of conventional mores. No longer relying on subtleties, Balla makes 
the statement very clearly and directly to the noble Jamanatigi that he and 
the griots are not the same. His repetition of the story of the uselessness of 
two griots arguing over the sound of the Komo while they are enjoying being 
alone with their wives emphasizes once again that, because griots and nobles 
are not the same, they have different roles to play in society. One implication 
is clear: Simbo would do better to stay in his place and let the masters of 
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speech do what they have come to do, for only they (and only two among 
them) are authorized to speak on this matter in this place and time, even if 
that authority does not arise from either age or great knowledge. It is the 
authority of traditional order that counts and it is that authority that empow- 
ers Balla to speak as he does. 

This is an excellent argument in Mande terms. An understanding of the 
boundaries between castes is integral to Mande socialization practices. In 
order to even greet someone properly, one must apprehend the differences in 
status that may be in play and the particular contexts in which those differ- 
ences must be reflected in speech. It is an old system of social classifications, 
and that age is what brings it weight enough to endure through the upheaval 
of the warring years, the slave trade, colonialism, the first wave of post- 
Independence governments, and the neo-colonialism that persists in many 
countries today. Of course, it is difficult to know much about caste interaction 
prior to the colonial period, but what we know currently as Mande caste is 
an active principle of the division of social responsibilities, a kind of division 
of labor, whose basic structures have been ratified and augmented in the ver- 
bal arts of the je/iw.? Anything that can be traced back to the time of Sunjata, 
or even further into the days of the Prophet, carries a thick layer of authentic- 
ity for most Mande people; stories of those times abound in the griot’s art. 


K’a ta Kila tile ma ka n’a bila shi 
... bila, 
(Naamu?) 


bee bots don k’i na la a la yoro kan, 
(Naamu?) 
ki bo shitane ro, Ala ma sitane 


malola. 
(Amina Yarabi!) 


Hiji takalaw ye ka bele biwolowulan 
tomo ka t’i na la Kila la yoro kan, 
(Naamu?) 

k’a ke ka sitane bon sitane fila. 


(Naamu?) 


Yarabi: sitane, Ala m’a nokoyala. 


(Amina Yarabi!) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Haate!) 


From the day of the Prophet until 
to... today, 
(Yes?) 


all are getting out to lay their eyes 
on his [the Prophet’s] place of rest, 
(Yes?) 


and to leave Satan, may God shame 
Satan. 

(Amen and Praise be to God, Lord 
of the Worlds!) 


Those who made the Haj piled up 
seventy boulders in order to lay 
eyes upon the Prophet’s resting 
place, 

(Yes?) 


in order to target the Devil, these 
two Devils. 
(Yes?) 


Praise be to God, Lord of the 
Worlds: This devilish war, may God 
heal it. 

(Amen. Praise be to God, Lord of 
the Worlds!) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Indeed!) 
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N’benokoke ye ne bila ka na, 
(Naamu?) 

n’dokoyi ye yan. 

(Naamu?) 

Ala sako, 

(Naamu?) 

Siseyi sako. 

(Haate!) 


Ala sako, 
(Naamu?) 


Kamarayi sako. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala sako, 
(Naamu?) 


numulu sako. 
(Naamu?) 








Dugu in nd moko domodd y’en . . . 
dugutiki ye fo. 
(Naamu?) 


Alimami ye fo. 
(Tunya!) 


Kabilatiki ye fo. 
(Naamu?) 


O kabila kabila bi yan, 
(Haate!) 


Kita n’a lamini, dugu o dugu, n’i ya 
moko ba nalen, 


(Naamu?) 


a bee sako y’a do. 
(Haate!) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Naamu?) 


An ma na foyi fo fo badenya. 
(Haate!) 


“Sani k’a to i ka kumana da rogwe, 
a jukorolan rogwe.” 


(Waajibi!) 


My uncle has sent me to come, 
(Yes?) 


my younger brothers are here. 
(Yes?) 


May God’s will 
(Yes?) 


be the Cissé’s will. 
(Indeed!) 


May God’s will 
(Yes?) 


be the Camara’s will. 
(Yes?) 


May God’s will 
(Yes?) 


be the Smiths’ will. 
(Yes?) 


In this town, some people must... 
the village chief must be greeted. 
(Yes?) 


The Imam must be greeted. 
(True!) 


The lineage-heads must be greeted. 
(Yes?) 


Each of those lineages is here, 
(Indeed!) 


Kita and any town in its 
surroundings, whose important 
people have come, arrive, 
(Yes?) 


everyone’s will is part of it. 
(Indeed!) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Yes?) 


We’ve come for nothing but 
brotherhood. 
(Indeed!) 


“Before you examine your speaker’s 
mouth, look at the meaning behind 
his speech.” 

(Obligatory!) 
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The words with which Simbo has 
explained himself... 
(Yes?) 


Simbo y’i dantike nin ye kuma min 
na... 
(Naamu?) 


Ala kana moks ban moko yord ro. May God prevent people from 
lacking in the place of people. 


(Haate!) (Indeed!) 


Here, Balla’s use of the proverb, “before you examine your speaker's 
mouth, look at the meaning behind his speech,” is a call to the assembled to 
consider the implications of Simbo’s having sent noble messengers to speak 
in the presence of so many masters of speech. One “meaning behind his 
speech” that Balla derives from that action is communicated through his 
appeal for protection from God against a lack of people, an indirect way of 
pointing out the absurdity of Simbo’s sending noble messengers to do the 
work of the je/i when there were so many jeliw available. 


BALLA’S THREE LITTLE WORDS 


Next, Balla Ba turns to the work he had been sent to do. Evoking again the 
authority of those who sent him, then defining the parameters of permissible 
talk, he voices at last the three words he had been commissioned to speak: 


Kaaba bonda kononto, 
(Naamu?) 


Kalaa...a...amagwenbaka bee 
kan, 
(Naamu?) 


a bee dakurunya kelen, o donnen 
kuma saaba ro k’o fd ne ye, 


(Naamu?) 
n’ka n’a fo n’badennu ye. 


(Haate!) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Haate!) 


N’ma na tale la la. 
(Naamu?) 


N’ma na kele ko kuma la. 


(Haate!) 


N’ma na nafoli la. 
(Naamu?) 


An nalen Ala ni Kira. 


(Naamu?) 


The nine great families of Kaaba, 
(Yes?) 


in addition to th...th... all those 
who help, 
(Yes?) 


all said the same thing which has 
been placed into the three words 
which they spoke to me, 

(Yes?) 


so that I can speak them to my 
brethren. 
(Indeed!) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(Yes?) 


I’ve not come to tell proverbs. 
(Yes?) 


I’ve not come to speak about the 
fighting. 

(Indeed!) 

I’ve not come for explanations. 
(Yes?) 


We’ve come because of God and his 
Prophet. 
(Yes?) 
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Bee dalen o kan, Ala ni Kira. 
(Naamu?) 

N’te kun fo ro, n’te ne fo ro. 
(Naamu?) 

Ala kama Kira kama, 
(Naamu?) 


fujuju min ye yan, 
(Naamu?) 


k’a ban; 
(Naamu?) 


an ka segin nokon ma an no koro le. 
(Naamu?) 

N’na kuma fots moks min ye, 
(Naamu?) 

o ye jeli Cemok9 n’a ko di. 
(Haate!) 

Cekoroba nd kuma saaba min don 
nda, 

(Naamu?) 

ko n’ka 1a fo jelikuntiki ye ka bo 
Budefp, 


(Naamu?) 


kuma saaba pe. 
(Haate!) 


An ma na tariki kalan na, an ma na 
sirin la la, an ma na foyi la. 


(Naamu?) 


Ala ni Kila. 
(Haate!) 


Min bara ke min fe k’a bila. 


(Naamu?) 


All rests on that, God and his 
Prophet. 
(Yes?) 


I’m not speaking of reasons, I’m 
not speaking of outcomes. 
(Yes?) 


For God’s sake, for the Prophet’s 
sake, 
(Yes?) 


this evil disaster which is here, 
(Yes?) 


end it; 
(Yes?) 


and let us return together to our old 
ways. 
(Yes?) 


The people for whom I am 
speaking, 
(Yes?) 


that is Jeli Cemoko and his 
following. 
(Indeed!) 


The three words which the old man 
has placed in my mouth, 
(Yes?) 


and said that I must speak them to 
the Head Griot from Budefo, 
(Yes?) 


three words only. 
(Indeed!) 


We have not come to study history, 
we have not come to tell stories, we 
have not come for anything else. 
(Yes?) 


God and the Prophet. 
(Indeed!) 


Whoever has done whatever to 
whomever should stop. 
(Yes?) 
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Jiafo ta ro, kunfd t’a ro, k’a fo Ala 
ye k’a to Ala ye k’a to Kira ye, an 
ka badenya sagin nokon ma. 


(Haate!) 

An nalen min na, o nin. 
(Naamu?) 

A ko ko r’ka n’a fo jelikuntiki ye. 
(Naamu?) 

Ko n’ka na a lase a ma, 
(Naamu?) 


ko: “Hun!,” 
(Naamu?) 


ko n’k’a f’a ye ko: “Han!” 
(Han!) 


ko n’k’a f’a ye ko: “€-e-w-e-e!” 
(Naamu?) 

Kuma bee ye kuma saaba o ro bee 
k’i hakili jaka bo. 

(Haate!) 


A ma fo masalen ye, a ma fo si la 
m99 ye, a folen jeliw le ye de. 


(Naamu?) 


“Hun! ” 
(Naamu?) 


“Han!” 
(Han!) 


1? 


“EweE-€-€ 
(e-e-e!) 


Kuma bee ye kuma saaba 0 ro. 


(Naamu?) 


There are no explanations to give, 
no reasons to discuss, let’s just say it 
to God, leave it to God and leave it 
to the Prophet, so that our families 
can come back together. 

(Indeed!) 


That for which we have come, this is 
it. 
(Yes?) 


He said that I should come and say 
it to the Head Griot. 
(Yes?) 


Said I should come and transmit it 
to him, 
(Yes?) 


saying: “Huh!” 
(Yes?) 


that I should say it to him: “Ha!” 
(Ha!) 


that I should say it to him: 
“Ehhhhhhh!” 
(Yes?) 


All the words are in those three 
words, all should reflect upon them. 
(Indeed!) 


It is not said to the royal 
descendant, it is not said to any 
other kind of person, it is said to 
the griots alone! 

(Yes?) 


“Huh! ” 
(Yes?) 


“Ha! ae 
(Ha!) 


“Ehhhhhhh!” 
(Ehhhh!) 


All the words are in those three 
words. 
(Yes?) 
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A k’t hakili jaka bo k’o pini. You should exert your mind and 
seek them out. 
(Haate!) (Indeed!) 


“Huh! Ha! Ehhhbh!” At last the three “words” Balla had promised to 
utter had been revealed. Huh! The limits have been reached! Ha! The limits 
have been exceeded! Ehhhh! No further breach will be tolerated!!° So extreme 
was the anger and consternation of the griot leaders over their Kita brethren’s 
refusal to resolve their conflict that to communicate it in elaborate speech, to 
go over each detail, to rehearse all the faults and lay blame upon the guilty 
would have had even more deleterious effects. Primary among these would 
have been the release of lethal quantities of nama, of which more than 
enough to maim, kill, destroy relationships, and disturb the peace of the griot 
community had already been unleashed during the two years of warfare. By 
the time of the gathering in Kita, the accounts of treachery, of sabotage, of 
mutual wrongdoing had become so complex and interwoven, it would have 
taken days to elaborate on each case, to pass judgment individually. The three 
“words” Balla spoke then were meant to serve as judgment, as conviction, 
and as warning to the warring factions to cease and desist immediately. All 
had been wronged; all had done wrong. So much hurtful individual and col- 
lective history, so much emotional damage, could not be adequately ex- 
pressed with words. Therefore, the elderly masters of speech who commis- 
sioned Balla to speak, charged him with the heaviest speech of all, kuma 
girin: interjections of astonishment, of extreme disapproval, and of warning. 
Their mastery of the art of speech is exquisitely demonstrated, for it is the 
most serious ideas that must be communicated with the fewest words; deadly 
gravity is here reduced to sound and intonation, wordless blasts of breath. 

The problems among the je/iw of Kita would not have been so difficult 
to sort out had everyone agreed to abide by the same social conventions. If 
the conflict had not found resolution up to that point, it was not because 
there was no solution available, but rather that the parties involved refused 
to accept any settlement. It was the shame of that refusal, a blow to jeliya, 
which has as a pillar of faith and practice the value of compromise, that 
was being expressed in Balla’s three little “words.” The griot caste had been 
disgraced beyond words, but not beyond action, and none was more feared 
for the action he might take than Balla. 


CASTE AND KINSHIP 


Balla follows the delivery of his message with another reminder to Simbo of 
where the boundaries should lie between the noble and the griot: 


An nalen badenya le la. We have come in brotherhood. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Bi, Today, 

(Haate!) (Indeed!) 

ayi ni neyi, you and we, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

n’an bora yord 1D, wherever we happen to be, 


(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
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it would be bad, 
(Truth!) 


amapi, 
(Cinya!) 


mansake ka jamana nin kon> 
(Naamu?) 


that a royal man in this country 
(Yes?) 


min ye se ka neyi n’ayi fara. 
(Naamu?) 


could separate us from you. 
(Yes?) 


Mansake ti yan, 
(Naamu?) 


There is no royal man here, 
(Yes?) 


min y’i da bila ado.... who would dare open his mouth 
about it.... 


(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


One logical implication of Balla’s statement that no royal man here 
would dare open his mouth about the affair is the inverse: that anyone who 
would do so could not in fact be a royal descendant. Griots, the caste respon- 
sible for memorizing genealogies, are in a better position to disguise or 
disclose uncomfortable facts about personal histories than anyone else in 
Mande society, as was seen in Jawoyi’s discourse about Simbo’s royal heri- 
tage. Balla’s statements here were a reminder to Simbo and all those present 
of that power. Balla followed this caution with the reassurance that Simbo 
would, in fact, behave as he should—an effective way to encourage appro- 


priate behavior: 


Ayi ladalen be Simbo min ma nin ye 
a...ateseado. 
(Haate!) 


A te kun a ro k’i da bila a ro. 


(Naamu?) 


N’y’o de fo yan, n’ko “Ni nono di 
kalamani saran nonominna be 
silan.” 

(O ye cinyen di.) 


Masalenlu silanen. 


(Haate!) 


Neyi na koro ye nin ye. 
(Naamu?) 


Bee hakili la sa ko an nalen ko 
gwere la. 
(Naamu?) 


Neyi na kun ba k’a mina fobonda 
ma k’a bila sisan na, 
(Naamu?) 


The Simbo you are relying on here, 
he... he is not capable of it. 
(Indeed!) 


He is not capable of opening his 
mouth about it. 
(Yes?) 


I said that here, I said “If the milk 
chokes the gourd, the drinker of 
milk will be afraid as well.” 

(That is the truth.) 


The royal descendants are 
frightened. 
(Indeed!) 


The meaning of our coming is this. 
(Yes?) 


All think that we have come for 
something else. 
(Yes?) 


The big reason for our coming, 
from the cold season until now, 
(Yes?) 
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neyl y’a yir’ale la an ka badenya Ala 
k’a sabati. 


(Amina!) 


Shitane nin, an y’a nini Alahu fe, 
k’a nini Kila n’a ka Seyiba naani fe, 
a shitane Ala bara a faa. Ala k’a 
faka. Ala k’a faka. 


(Amina Ala!) 


Ala k’a faka! 
(Amina!) 


we have shown him [Simbo Keita], 
our brotherhood, may God 
empower it. 

(Amen!) 


This war, we have asked it of God, 
and asked it of the Prophet and his 
four Caliphs, this war, God must 
kill it. May God kill it. May God 
kill it.!! 

(Amen, God!) 


May God kill it! 
(Amen!) 


Balla re-emphasizes the power that griots have with his repetition of the 
proverb “If the milk chokes the gourd, the drinker of milk will be afraid as 
well.” The royal nobles had reason to be frightened. If the griot community 
was at a loss to resolve the conflict, then nothing the noble community could 


do would have any effect. 


The boundaries between the noble and griot castes are as central to 
Mande culture as that most integral and integrating of institutions, kinship. 
Caste and kinship cannot be separated, for caste governs aspects of marriage- 
ability, as Balla discusses in the next section of his speech: 


Badenya numan, 
(Naamu?) 


i ye fen bee santa sord suku fe ro... 
e...e Kita suku fe ro bi fo 
badenya. O farats Ala de la. 

(O ye cinyen ye.) 


O badenya min n’an se yan, 


(Naamu?) 


ne be dan kuma dd yen. 
(Naamu?) 


I y’a men? 
(Naamu?) 


An baden puman min nalen, sanu 
ma i lana ka bo yen. 

(Naamu?) 

Ayi mdk> binaani [ni] moko kelen 1 
ma na kini k> i ma na soko ko. 
(Naamu?) 


Badenya! 
(Naamu?) 


Beautiful kinship, 
(Yes?) 


you can find all kinds of things to 
buy in the market ...eh...ehin 
the Kita market today except 
kinship. That is sent by God. 
(That is the truth.) 


That kinship which has brought us 
here, 
(Yes?) 


I'll stop my speech there. 
(Yes?) 


Do you hear? 
(Yes?) 


Our good brethren who have come, 
gold did not make you come and 
leave there. 

(Yes?) 


You forty people and one person, 
you did not come for rice, you did 
not come for meat. 

(Yes?) 


Kinship! 
(Yes?) 
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Jeli wolots ye jeli le ye, jeli sat... 
jeli le furuto .. . an bara diya Simbo 
ye Oo, 

(Haate!) 


a y’a denmuso fold di ne ma bi? 


(O te ke!) 


Ko n'toko ko Jeli Bala. 
(O te ke!) 


A y’a di ne ma? 
(Naamu?) 


Hali Simbo mana a fd ko dinya diya 
nalen ko bee kakan... 

(Haate!) 

E! A! “Kalagosi don le, don 
pianabolen y’a di.” 

(O ye cinyen ye.) 

Simbo kerefe mokow n/a fo: Ewe! 
K’i den di jelike ni ma! 

(Haate!) 


Ala m’an kisira 0 ma. 
(Amina Yarabi!) 


A griot gives birth to a griot, a griot 
dies ... a griot marries... no 
matter how much Simbo likes us, 
(Indeed!) 


would he give me his first daughter 
today? 
(That is not done!) 


Because my name is Griot Balla. 
(That is not done!) 


Would he give her to me? 
(Yes?) 


Even if Simbo should say that in 
the sweet world to come all are 
equal... 

(Indeed!) 


Eh! Ah! “The Kalagosi is a 
complicated dance, but it is an 
orderly dance.” 

(That is the truth.) 


The people close to Simbo would 
say, “Ehh?! To give your child to 
this little griot man!” 

(Indeed!) 


May God save us from that. 
(Amen and praise be to God, Lord 
of the Worlds!) 


Social life is like the Kalagosi dance, Balla says, complicated but orderly. 


Kinship, the very institution that makes solidarity and cooperation possible, 
that provided the motivation for collective social action of the sort the griot 
community undertook at Kita, also sets up boundaries between persons, or- 
ders their interactions, and makes it possible to transgress rules of association 
in such a way as to bring on social censure. As Balla points out, no matter 
how much Simbo may appreciate the je/iw, he must recognize that he and 
they belong to different social categories as evidenced by the fact that his 
noble daughter could not marry a griot. On the other hand, as Balla demon- 
strates in the next section of his speech, there are appropriate matrimonial 
matches which should be acknowledged: 


E! Tunkaralakayi, Eh! Tunkaras, 


(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

ayi ta denmusow ye jon ta di ba? to whom belong your daughters? 
(Haate!) (Indeed!) 

Neyi. Us. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Neyi ta denmusolu ... Our daughters ... 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
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mi y’a ye ne sera Kita n’ko n’waalen 
ba sira le fe. 
(Haate!) 


N’o te bi m’a bila ne seyen Budefd. 
(Naamu?) 


Ne waalen n’ba . . . n’ba le sanka fo 
la, 
(Naamu?) 


ka n’tooma sanka fo. 
(Naamu?) 


Badenya! 
(Haate!) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Sako tiki ye Ala ye.) 


if you see that I’ve been to Kita, I 
say it’s through my mother. 
(Indeed!) 


This is not the first time I’ve 
reached Budefo.”” 
(Yes?) 


I went for my mother .. . my 
mother’s condolences, 
(Yes?) 


then for my homonym’s 
condolences. 
(Yes?) 


Kinship! 
(Indeed!) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(The master of will is God.) 


The Jabate men of the Nanagela kabila in Kita had, for years, taken as 
wives women from the Tunkaras of Budefo and vice versa. According to a 
subsequent interview with Balla’s younger brother, Yamuru Jabate, all of 
those marriages had been perturbed by the fighting: the Tunkaras had first 
withdrawn their women, even those who had been married long enough to 
become grandmothers; then, in retaliation, the Jabates of Nanagela had done 
the same. Even Jeli Fili’s own wife was lost in this manner. This is part of 
what Yamuru referred to as “mutual sabotage.” It was for this reason, Ya- 
muru said, that during the Sunday afternoon celebration, even the older 
women who had made the Haj came out to dance in celebration of the im- 
pending restoration of marriages. 


ALLIES 


Balla finishes his speech with apologies for any possible offense and once 
again refers to the authority structures which have made it possible for him 
to give this discourse today, reminding any who might contest his position 
that he is not alone: 


Ayi tila ka kuma mafile, kuma ye 
Weretiki bolo. 
(Naamu?) 


Finish examining this message, it is 
Weretiki’s turn to speak. 
(Yes?) 


He has found two words to add to 
this, 
(Indeed!) 


A bara dakurunya fila min soro k’a 
la nin kan, 
(Haate!) 


no one else has the floor. 
(Yes!) 


kuma te mokosi bolo. 
(Mba!) 
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I bara se koroko yoro 19 1 b’a Ip bon 
fila ni nogon ce. 
(Haate!) 


N’i k’a Io beda nin kan n’a ma waa 
kofe a be taa nefe. 


(O ye cinyen di.) 


Ala sako jaama sako. 
(Haate!) 


N’i mbilara Ala ka jon min na, 
(Naamu?) 


ne wololen kunun le. 
(Haate!) 


I ma n’koroke ba Banja sikilen ye, 
ne masa ye Banja de ye. N’fayi ye 
yan. 

(Naamu?) 


N’ba numanu ye yan. 
(Haate!) 


Nka rnalen, 
(Naamu?) 


Ala ye Kila ye. Kemokoyi na min na 
nki... 


(Haate!) 


min bara ne ki, 
(Naamu?) 


o bara nelo moko suku o suku ma, 
walahi n’be n’pa da o kan. 


(O ye cinyen ye.) 


Hali ni o kera fo lahara bonda la o 
di, ne be n’pa la o kan. 


(Naamu?) 


“Kana kele tike ko 1 jo ye a ro de, 
kele be tike ko i bolo ye mok) ma.” 


“(Haate!) 


When you reach the [???] place, you 
put it between two rooms. 
(Indeed!) 


If you build it on this street, if it 
doesn’t go behind, it will go forward 
[either way it will be wrong]. 

(That is the truth.) 


May God’s will be the crowd’s will. 
(Indeed!) 


If P’ve offended any of God’s slaves, 
(Yes?) 


I was only born yesterday. 
(Indeed!) 


Haven't you seen my older brother 
Banja sitting here, my ruler is 
Banja. My fathers are here. 

(Yes?) 


My good mothers are here. 
(Indeed!) 


But I have come, 
(Yes?) 


for God and for his Prophet. And 
for the elder men who will send me 


(Indeed!) 


who have sent me, 
(Indeed!) 


if they turn their eyes on any 
person, by God I will get close to 
that person. 

(That is the truth.) 


Even if it’s on the threshold of the 
next life, I'll get close to that 
person. 

(Yes?) 


“Don’t start a fight because you are 
right, start a fight because you have 
people at hand [to back you up].” 
(Indeed!) 
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Cemok9 min no n’ki, n’ma teke o ro. 


(Naamu?) 


N’nalen min fana soro, n’nar’o 
hakili soro o fe. 
(Naamu?) 


Neyi badennu, 
(Naamu?) 


ayi ni neyi, 
(Naamu?) 


neyi ka de ka Id bo kan de o le ka 


ni. 
(Haate!) 

N’o te “Bobo ye sikola su ra, a nefo 
yia y’a balila sokoma.” 

(O ye cinya di.) 


Ala sako n’baden numanlu sako. 


(Naamu?) 


Korofd min ye n’fe k’a yira Simbo 
na, 
(Naamu?) 


k’a yira an badennu na, 
(Haate!) 


kuma ye Weretiki bolo. Haketo ye a 
kan. Salala Ma. 


(Salimu!) 


(Jabate!) 


Cemoko who has sent me, I have 
not lost confidence in this person. 
(Yes?) 


That which I’ve come to find, I’ve 
come to find that thought from him. 
(Yes?) 


My brethren, 
(Yes?) 


you and we, 
(Yes?) 


we stand together, united, that is 
good. 
(Indeed!) 


Otherwise, “The deaf-mute dreams 
at night, but the means to explain it 
are lacking in the morning.” 

(That is the truth.) 


May God’s will be my good 
brothers’ will. 
(Yes?) 


The explanations which I have to 
give to Simbo, 

(Yes?) 

to give to our brethren, 
(Indeed!) 


Weretiki has the floor to speak. 
Forgive any offense. God’s peace be 
upon Muhammad. 

(Peace!) 


(Jabate!) 


As illustration of what bolsters his position in this matter, Balla cites the 
proverb, “Don’t start a fight because you are right, start a fight because you 
have people at hand to back you up.” In the case of the war over the griot 
leadership of Kita, in the face of the lack of neutral forms of proof (birth- 
dates in Mali rarely being accurately recorded until the post-Independence 
years), what finally brought the conflict to a halt was the weight of commu- 
nity consensus, an expanded community to be sure: the Jabates of Nanagela 
had brought in their lineage-mates from Kela, from Siguiri, from Tomondala, 
and from Budefo to back up their claim to the position. This accord was 
further sanctioned by the officials who had attempted to resolve the issue to 
no avail: the Regional Governor of Kayes, the Mayor of Kita, and finally, 
the former Canton Chief, Simbo Keita. 

The conflict resolution strategy that Balla used in this case is a common 
one in Mande societies, but certainly not the only method available. I have 
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seen it employed most often in quarrels where the limits of acceptable behav- 
ior have been seriously breached, where reviewing the wrongs done would 
only serve to reinforce the sense of being wronged. In such cases, the guilty 
party will often beg forgiveness for the sake “of God and his Prophet.” Any- 
one who would refuse forgiveness under these circumstances is vulnerable to 
further criticism as a brute and a poor example of a Muslim. 

But in the case of the war of the Kita griots, there was wrongdoing on 
both sides of such hideous extent that unless a cessation of hostilities could 
be agreed to, it is unlikely that the fighting would be calmed. Balla knew that 
it would not serve any purpose to attempt to sort out who was right and who 
was wrong in the quarrel. His purpose in coming to Kita was to stop the war, 
not to pass judgment. Empowered by the great numbers of people at hand 
to back him up, his communication of the three little “words” constituted a 
cease-fire command. As we will see in the following speeches, the warring 
parties acquiesced at this time to that command, but not without some dis- 
sension about the method by which their cooperation was obtained. 

The next person to speak was the other griot who had been authorized 
from the outset, Weretiki Kuyate, the leader of the Guinea delegation. A very 
old man with a face engraved by time, he sat hunched over by age and spoke 
quietly, elegantly, his thin lips framing the remains of his long, stained teeth. 
He was confused at first about the workings of the microphone, but then 
quickly settled into normal patterns of discourse. 


Weretiki Kuyate: Ala sako i sako. Weretiki Kuyate: May God’s will be 
your will. 

A te kumana o. It’s not speaking yet [re: the 
microphone] 

(A ya ka labennen k’a di.) (Get it ready and give it to him.) 

A d’a ma ke?! Give it to him?! 

(A laben ke.) (Get it ready.) 

(A laben ten ke.) (Get it ready like that.) 

A la fen nin la... a te kumala. Your thing here .. . it’s not 
speaking. 


(A te kumala.) (It’s not speaking.) 
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(A te kumala. . . .) 


Han? 
(A te kumala.) 
(A te kumala e ka kuma ten doron.) 


(A ye kuma kan le tala doron.) 


Ayi sabari! Ayi sabari! Ayi sabari! 
Salala Mamedi Walali Mamedi! 


(Walali Mamedi!) 


Ala ma Salala Mamedi Walali 
Mamadi. 
(Amina Yarasulihi!) 


Amina Yarasulihi. Alahu Maseli. 
Waseli Mala Seyidina. Wa Nabiina 
Wa Mawulana Mahamadi. Walali 
Seyidina Mahamadi Wa Salamu 
Tasilima. Alihamudilahi Arabil 
Alamina. 


(Alihamudilahi Arabil Alamina.) 


E, an bara jaama bee don 
kilamantonya do. Kuma sarato jeli 
la? 

(Usu Kuyate: Ne! Naamu?) 


E Usu, kuma le o di. 
(Naamu?) 


An bara jaama bee don 
kilamantonya dp. 
(Mbade!) 


I di haketo an ye. 
(Mba!) 

Ala sako Kita sako. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala sako Kela sako. 
(Mbade!) 





Mun ka Sigirin se yan bi, 


(Naamu?) 


(It’s not speaking. . . .) 


Huh? 

(It’s not speaking.) 

(It won't speak, you just speak like 
that.) 

(It only takes the words you speak.) 


You be quiet! You be quiet! You be 
quiet! God’s praise and peace be 
upon Muhammad! 

(Peace upon Muhammad!) 


May God grant his praise and peace 
unto Muhammad. 

(Amen Oh Prophet and Messenger 
of God!) 


Amen Oh Prophet and Messenger 
of God. Oh God. Shower thy 
blessings on our leader 
Muhammad. Our Prophet, our 
leader Muhammad, thy peace be 
upon him. All praise is due to God, 
Lord of the Worlds, the beneficent, 
the merciful. 

(All praise is due to God, Lord of 
the Worlds, the beneficent, the 
merciful.) 


Eh, we have entered all into the 
spirit of the faithful. Has speech 
been confided to a griot? 

(Usu Kuyate: Me! Yes?) 


Eh, Usu, this is the message. 
(Yes?) 


We have entered all the people into 
the spirit of the faithful. 
(Alright!) 


You will forgive us. 

(OK)) 

May God’s will be Kita’s will. 
(Yes?) 

May God’s will be Kela’s will. 
(Alright!) 


What has brought Siguiri here 
today, 
(Yes?) 
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badenya le k’an lase yan. 
(Mbade!) 


Deri le k’an lase yan. 

(Naamu?) 

Ben le k’an lase yan. 

(Naamu?) 

Ala sako ni min sako. 

(Naamu?) 

Kita ayi sako. 

(Mbade!) 

I na ye jaama min ladelen na nin di 


ten, 
(Naamu?) 


jaama nin nogon lade Kita yan, 





(Naamu?) 


An bara dinyen .. . an bara dinyen 
segiri ka bo a pogon ma ke. 


(Naamu?) 


Mokoyi bara se yan, oyi tun te se 
yan. 

(Mbade!) 

I bara a men? 

(Naamu?) 


Ala sako ayi sako. 
(Mbade!) 


N’baden ka taama danda di n’a 
Bala di, 
(Naamu?) 


a te bola Kela le? 
(Naamu?) 

Juwa Wena, 
(Naamu?) 
Sakoduku, 
(Naamu?) 
Kulubelidugu, 
(Naamu?) 


Joma nugu. 
Naamu?) 








( 
I bar’a men? 
(Naamu?) 


kinship has brought us here. 
(Alright!) 


Custom has brought us here. 
(Yes?) 


Agreement has brought us here. 
(Yes?) 


God’s will and whoever’s will. 
(Yes?) 


Kita, your will. 
(Alright!) 


Your eye is upon the people 
gathered together like that, 
(Yes?) 


to gather together such a crowd here 
in Kita, 

(Yes?) 

If we had the world .. . if we went 
back through the history of the 
world, its equal has not happened. 
(Yes?) 


People have come here, they would 
have never come here. 

(Alright!) 

Do you hear? 

(Yes?) 

May God’s will be your will. 
(Alright!) 


The person who my kin have sent 
on this voyage, who is Balla, 
(Yes?) 


doesn’t he come from Kela? 
(Yes?) 

Juwa Wenya, 
(Yes?) 
Sakoduku, 
(Yes?) 
Kulubelidugu, 
(Yes?) 

Joma nugu. 
(Yes?) 

Do you hear? 
(Yes?) 
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K’a bo o ma, 
(Naamu?) 


ka waa a bila Amana la, 
(Naamu?) 


ka waa a bila Joma nugu la, k’a 
bila 
(Naamu?) 


Noka la, 
(Naamu?) 


k’a bila Bure ni Seke la. 
(Naamu?) 


Annu le daladelen Kita yan bi mok> 
binaani ni moka fila. 


(Naamu?) 


An ma na juru makani na. 


(Naamu?) 


An ma na soko dumu na. 
(Naamu?) 

An ma na kini damu na. 
(Naamu?) 


An nalen mun ko? 
(Naamu?) 








O le ye badenya de. 
(Cinya!) 


Ala sako Kita jelilu ayi sako. 
(Mbade!) 


I di moko keme ye jaama in do yan, 
kabi ka woyi wulo u ma don Kita 
yano. 

(Naamu?) 


I na jeli min bee ladelen na nin di 
[ko tekniki] 

Ala sako ni u sako ayi sako. 

(Naamu?) 


Kuma le nin Usu. 
(Naamu?) 


From there, 
(Yes?) 


to Amana, 
(Yes?) 


to Joma nugu, to 


(Yes?) 


Noka, 
(Yes?) 


to Bure and Seke. 
(Yes?) 


We who are gathered together in 
Kita today are forty people and two 
people. 

(Yes?) 


We have not come to claim credit 
due. 
(Yes?) 


We have not come to eat meat. 
(Yes?) 


We have not come to eat rice. 
(Yes?) 


That which we have come for? 
(Yes?) 


That is kinship. 
(Truth!) 


May God’s will be, Kita griots, your 
will. 
(Alright!) 


There are a hundred people in this 
crowd here, since they were born 
they’ve never entered Kita here. 
(Yes?) 


The griots all gathered which you 
see here... 
[technical difficulties] 


may God’s will be their will and 
your will. 
(Yes?) 


This is the message, Usu. 
(Yes?) 
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Ne badennu le ko, 
(Naamu?) 


ko rkana kuma jan fo, 
(Naamu?) 


ko n’ye Ala n’a Debi fo, 


(Naamu?) 

k’a jir’ayi la. 

(Naamu?) 

Ayi le 0 to y’ayi kono. 

(Mba!) 

Minnuw k’o fo n’yg, ayi td y’ayi 
kono. 

(Naamu?) 


Ne fono to [ye] n’kono. 
(Mbade!) 

Masa jon tiki! 
(Naamu?) 


N’a ma ben, 
(Naamu?) 





Han! N’a ma ben an to... n’to [ye] 
n’kono. 
(Mbade!) 


N’a ma ben, 
(Naamu?) 


an to ye an kono de. 
(Mba!) 


N’a ma ben da, 
(Naamu?) 





an to ye an kono de. 


(Naamu?) 


O bena an ko mokoyi sama bo. 


(Mbade!) 


My brethren say 
(Yes?) 


that I should not give a long speech, 
(Yes?) 


that I should speak to God and his 
Prophet, 
(Yes?) 


to bring it to their attention. 
(Yes?) 


The rest remains within them. 
(OK!) 


Those who asked me to do so, the 
rest remains within them. 
(Yes?) 


The rest of mine is also within me. 
(OK!) 


Royal master of slaves! 
(Yes?) 


If it doesn’t work out, 
(Yes?) 


Ha! If it doesn’t work out, the rest 
of our... the rest of mine remains 
within me. 

(OK!) 


If it doesn’t work out, 
(Yes?) 


the rest of ours remains within us. 
(OK!) 


If it doesn’t work out at all, 
(Yes?) 


the rest of ours [our message] 
remains within us. 
(Yes?) 


That will suffice as the gift we bring 
back to those left behind. 
(OK) 


It is a basic principle of performance of speech in jeliya never to perform 
a work in its entirety, never to reveal all that you know, but to keep a part 
hidden, in reserve, for use at a later time, in another place. The more skilled 
the bard, the more subtle the speech, the more apt it is to include statements 
referring to that which will not be revealed in the course of his or her perfor- 
mance. As bards get older, they are presumed to have acquired more arcane 
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knowledge, and they are likely to use references of this kind more frequently. 
It is an important aspect of the mystique of jeliya and contributes to the 
respect held for skilled bards. 

Weretiki goes on to develop another theme that was historically integral 
to jeliya as well, that of the interdependency of horon and namakala. It was 
from this position of mogotigi, of the provider for people, that the nobles 
gained the allegiance of the namakala and the status that accompanied it. In 
this next section, Weretiki reminds Simbo that his authority to demand an 
end to the fighting is dependent upon his position as jon tigi, another term 
for mogotigi, and that his position is in turn dependent upon the respect of 


the jeli. 


Jelilu? 
(Naamu?) 


Sani a ye nu bonya kini na a ye 
rbonya soko la, a ye n’bonya fenfen 
na, 

(Naamu?) 


i bara a men? 
(Naamu?) 
( 


ies 


mbo mun were... min ye yan, 
aamu?) 


Z 


oO ya jira annu la, 
aamu?) 


Z 





an bara ben, 
Naamu?) 


e-e-e tokoma bara diya. 
(Mbade!) 


Tokoma bara diya. 
(Naamu?) 


An nama kan le 0 wo. 
(Mba!) 


Ala sako ulu sako ayi sako. 





(Mbade!) 


Kuma le nin. 
(Mba!) 


K’a lase jon tikilu ma. 
(Mbade!) 


I fayi no ro ko le, i bembayi no ro ko 
le ka '1 madan o la. 
(Naamu?) 


K’a lase jon tikilu ma. 
(Naamu?) 


Griots? 
(Yes?) 


Before you provided me with rice, 
you provided me with meat, you 
provided me with everything, 
(Yes?) 


do you hear? 
(Yes?) 


Simbo himself... who is here, 
(Yes?) 


has indicated to us, 
(Yes?) 


that should we get along, 
(Yes?) 


eh-h-h, the voyage would be pleasing. 
(Alright!) 


The voyage would be pleasing. 
(Yes?) 


That is what we strongly believe. 
(OK) 


May God’s will be their will and 
your will. 
(Alright!) 


This is the message. 
(OK)) 


To transmit to the masters of slaves. 
(Alright!) 


This is the position of their fathers, 
this is the position of their ancestors 
that they are filling. 

(Yes?) 


To transmit to the masters of slaves. 
(Yes?) 
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May God’s will be their will and his 
will. 


Ala sako ni ulu sako k’a sako. 


(Mbade!) (Alright!) 

N’no kan kelen pe min fola ye This is my one message which was 
sisan, spoken just now, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


n’ko duku bara yereyere a tiki b’a 
bolo l’a kan a di suma. 


I say that even when the earth 
trembles, when its master lays a 
hand on it, it calms down. 


(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


If even the trembling earth is calmed when its master lays a hand on it, so 
should the warring griots be pacified when a person of Simbo’s status calls 
on them to do so. To remind all present of the status of the Canton Chief, 
Weretiki next engages in what the bards call majamuli or buruju gosili. This 
consists of reciting a series of praise names of the person’s ancestors, by 
which the living can also be addressed, normally only by jeliw or funew, al- 
though sometimes other namakalaw learn these praise names as well.'? As 
I’ve discussed previously, like every other performance of jelikan, majamuli 
creates a figurative time warp for the recipient which is considered a very 
powerful source of nama deriving from the combination of basic structures 


and elaborate meanings weighted by centuries of history.'* 


Ayi fayi n’a bembayi ya jamana 
matikelen le nin, k’a jina gwen k’a 
wokul gwen, k’a a fenfen n’a b’i la 
mara lo k’a bee mina. 


(Mbade!) 


I fayi n’'i bembayi le k’o ke. 
(Mba!) 

Kirifiya Makan Konate! 
(Naamu?) 


Sard Noma Nomo Suba! 
(Naamu?) 





Nyani Mansa Mamuru ni Soro 
Mansa Mamuru! 
(Naamu?) 


Nyaniba Kuru ni Kaniba Madi! 
(Naamu?) 


I bar’a men? 
(Naamu?) 


Kori Sina! 
(Naamu?) 


Jon Sina! 
(Naamu?) 








Their fathers and their ancestors 
cleared out this country, chased 
away the spirits, chased away the 
dwarves, and took control of 
everything in the kingdom. 
(Alright!) 

Their fathers and ancestors did this. 
(OK!) 

Kirifiya Makan Konate! 

(Yes?) 

Saro Nomo Nomo Suba! 

(Yes?) 


Nyani Mansa Mamuru and Soro 
Mansa Mamuru! 
(Yes?) 


Nyaniba Kuru and Kaniba Madi! 
(Yes?) 

Do you hear? 

(Yes?) 

Kori Sina! 

(Yes?) 


Jon Sina! 
(Yes?) 
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Dugutiki Mande! 
(Naamu?) 

Koliba Sina! 
(Naamu?) 


Lana Koli Simbo! 
(Naamu?) 


Maa o maa Jata bee wuru! 
(Naamu?) 


Tutu Dali Kun ba! 
(Naamu!) 


Dana Makan Jata Suba! 
(Naamu?) 


Sokosoko Simbo Salaba! 
(Naamu?) 

Sama Soko Simbo Salaba! 
(Naamu?) 


Sogolon Jata! 
(Naamu?) 


Sogolon Makan! 
(Naamu?) 


Sogolon Yamutu! 
(Naamu?) 


Jurulen Kun! 
(Naamu?) 








Sekena mokotiki nalen! 


(Naamu?) 
Butu Soma... 
[ko tekniki] 


Dugutiki Mande! 
(Yes?) 


Koliba Sina! 
(Yes?) 


Lana Koli Simbo! 
(Yes?) 


Jata who gathered all people! 
(Yes?) 


Tutu Dali Kun ba! 
(Yes?) 


Dana Makan Jata Suba! 
(Yes?) 


Sokosoko Simbo Salaba! 
(Yes?) 


Sama Soko Simbo Salaba! 
(Yes?) 


Sogolon Jata! 
(Yes?) 


Sogolon Makan! 
(Yes?) 


Sogolon Yamutu! 
(Yes?) 


Jurulen Kun! 
(Yes?) 


Sekena the successful master of 
people! 
(Yes?) 


Butu Soma... 


[technical failure] 


Due to the breakdown of the television equipment, we cannot know 
how Weretiki continued this portion of his speech, but in the next recorded 
section he reminds his audience of all those who have joined him in sending 
this message, a sort of linguistic genealogy, much along the lines of that pre- 


sented by Balla above: 


...moko lamaralenu le... . 


(Naamu?) 


E! O ro, 
(Naamu?) 


ko min nat) o ro, 
(Naamu?) 


they are people who had been under 
someone’s control. 
(Yes?) 


Eh! Then, 
(Yes?) 


the matter which is impending, 
(Yes?) 
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a! n’jatiki, an beeladelen dama ka 


kan. 
(Mbade!) 


Ala la lanaa le b’i le kan. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala la lanaa le b’i le kan. 
(Mbade!) 


K’a la badenya kan. 
(Mba!) 





I faden minuw ye ji.. . [nin te 
faamuya] di ninw fe, 
(Naamu?) 


i baden minuw ye di nin fe, 
(Naamu?) 


u ya kan ne. 
(Mbade!) 


U ya kan ne, 
(Mba!) 

ka na jira k’i la. 
(Naamu?) 


I baden minuw ye 
(Naamu?) 


Seke ni Bure, 
(Naamu?) 


u ya kan ne. 
(Mba!) 


I baden minuw ye 
(Naamu?) 


Kene Mande, 
(Naamu?) 


sc 


ya kan ne. 
Naamu?) 


2 


baden minw ye Bure, 
aamu?) 


Ze 


cs 


ya kan ne. 
Naamu?) 


a 


baden minuw ye 
(Naamu) 


Kela, 
(Naamu) 








ah! my host, we are all equal in that. 


(Alright!) 


God’s confidence is in you. 
(Yes?) 


God’s confidence is in you. 
(Alright!) 


Because of kinship. 
(OK}) 


Your rivals who . . . [indecipherable] 
(Yes?) 

your kin who... [???]... 

(Yes?) 


this is their message. 
(Alright!) 


This is their message, 
(OK) 

intended for you. 
(Yes?) 


Your kin who are in 
(Yes?) 


Seke and Bure, 
(Yes?) 


this is their message. 
(OK) 


Your kin who are in 
(Yes?) 


Kene Mande, 
(Yes?) 


this is their message. 
(Yes?) 


Your kin who are in Bure, 
(Yes?) 


this is their message. 
(Yes?) 


Your kin who are in 
(Yes?) 


Kela, 
(Yes?) 
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minuw ye Kaaba, 
(Naamu?) 


minuw ye Mali Bomoko yere so 
kono, 
(Naamu?) 


a be Bomoko lamini fenfen don, 


(Naamu?) 


oyi la kan de. 
(Mba!) 


Bele, ayi ko, 
(Naamu?) 


ko Ala n’an deme! 
(Mba!) 


Ko oyi dan de o di. 
(Naamu?) 


Minuw hijilen don, 
(Naamu?) 


oyi dan de o. 

(Mba!) 

Minuw fana di Sigiri ni Darala ye, 
(Naamu?) 


o fana dan de o di. 
(Mba!) 





Ko n’ka na a se i ma, 
(Mba!) 
ayi bara dan i dan na la. 


(Mba!) 


who are in Kaaba, 
(Yes?) 


who are in Bamako itself at home, 


(Yes?) 


all those whom he knows in 
Bamako and its surroundings, 
(Yes?) 


this is their message. 
(OK)) 


But, they said, 
(Yes?) 


said “May God help us!” 
(OK)) 


Said that this is their limit. 
(Yes?) 


Those who have made the Haj, 
(Yes?) 


this is their limit. 
(OK!) 


As for Siguiri and Darala, 
(Yes?) 


this is their limit too. 
(OK!) 


I was told to bring this to your 
attention, 

(OK) 

they have reached the limit of their 
limits. 

(OK}) 


What could be the meaning of “reaching the limit of their limits”? Were- 
tiki is not speaking of physical capacities or of material means. The “limits” 
he is talking of are social boundaries, conventional understandings that mark 
the distinction between acceptable and unacceptable behavior. It is important 
to understand the nature of these “limits” in order to comprehend just how 
it is that the Mande caste system functions through the maintenance of 
different norms of behavior for the different castes. Had two groups of nobles 
been fighting with one another in the same manner as the Kita griots— 
annulling marriage contracts, destroying reputations, employing even more 
dangerous tactics that led to the deaths of some, the disabling of others—the 
limits of what the society could abide would likely have been reached much 
sooner, for there is very little toleration in Mande society for open conflict 
and public display of emotion on a massive scale among the Aoronw. Noble 
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habitus teaches that it is better to suffer stoically than take any action which 
could later bring blame (and potential release of pama).'’* Namakalaw, on 
the other hand, have more latitude to express themselves both verbally and 
psychologically; if a jeli feels she has been demeaned, she need not hesitate 
to retaliate through gossip, public rebuke, display of anger, or any number of 
others from a large repertoire of defensive behaviors. Griots are not typically 
taught to turn the other cheek; their habitus prepares them to counter intol- 
erable behavior by making the persons responsible as miserable as possible 
so that they will stop. Jeliw are masters at learning what will please as well as 
what will afflict; the best of them excel at both. 

Regardless of whether one is dealing with the behavior of griots or that 
of nobles, however, there is the issue of defining what constitutes “unaccept- 
able” behavior. While there are some fairly clear general guidelines for appro- 
priate horon or jeli behavior that are believed to have been passed down 
through the ages via the channel of “tradition,” what constitutes “tradition” 
when it is enacted in practice can be much more flexible than the idea of 
“tradition” when it is explicitly invoked. The argument offered by Simbo’s 
messengers, that the nobles should intervene on behalf of the griots since 
the jeli always intervene when nobles have problems, is a case in point— 
“tradition” with a twist, if you will. And not an entirely innovative twist, 
either. There are a few other situations in Mande cultures where the roles of 
Jeli and horon can be reversed: at the wedding festivities of griots, for example, 
money is given to the nobles who attend, just as nobles give money to the nam- 
akalaw who attend their weddings. In other circumstances, the actions of the 
emissaries might have constituted an acceptable variation on the traditional 
forms of noble-griot interaction. But in this case, the way the attempt was 
made, and the power and importance of the persons who were offended, turned 
the tide of “tradition” against the nobles. Relevant here is the principle ex- 
pressed in the Mande proverb, Kuma, mun yi na? N’focogo? Kuma, mun y’i 
tinyen? N’focogo, which means literally, “Speech, what made you good? The 
way I am said. Speech, what made you bad? The way I am said.”'® In other 
words, the way ideas are presented—ain the orality of Mande, always through 
speech—influences their acceptance or rejection. For the griots of the Mande 
delegation, the actions both of the griots of Kita and of the nobles sent by 
Simbo went beyond the limits of the acceptable. 

In the last section of his speech, Weretiki supports Balla’s proposal to 
end the fighting without detailed discussion, but he emphasizes that this is 
not because there is nothing more to say about the matter: 


Ala na de b’i ye. God’s help is with you. 

(Mba!) (OK) 

Koiy’i ta, If you take it, 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

1yi ya kele...i ye kele nin bo jeliyi and youd...d... fight... youdo 

nin nogon te, remove this fighting from between 
the griots, 

(Mbade!) (Alright!) 


an ta f> moko jon ta fan mok9 jo te. = we won't say which side’s people are 
wrong. 
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(Mbade!) 


K’a lase aw ma. 
(Mba!) 


Ala sako a sako. 
(Mba!) 


E, n’badennu ka min fo ne ye, 
(Mba!) 

o le ye o di. 

(Mbade!) 


N’ye danna yen de, 
(Mba!) 


k’a masoro 

(Naamu?) 

ayi ka ne ko kuma ro ko te. 
(Mba!) 


Ni kuma ro ko tun ka ke, 
(Naamu?) 


a...mansa jontiki, 
(Naamu?) 





an ten di do fo a nogon ye. 


(Mba!) 


Beri o do ko te. 
(Mba!) 


K’a lase i ma han! 
(Mba!) 


Salala Ma... 

(Salalali Salimu Tasilima. Ala m’a 
sanuyara! Kila lihsroma! A barika 
lihoroma! Salala Mahamadu!) 


(Alright!) 


To transmit to you. 
(OK}) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(OK!) 


Eh, what my brothers said to me, 
(OK)) 


that is it. 
(Alright!) 


I will limit myself there, 
(OK!) 


because 
(Yes?) 


they say it is not a matter for talk. 
(OK) 


If it were a matter for talk, 
(Yes?) 


ah... royal slavemaster, 
(Yes?) 


we would have to say something like 
it. 

(OK}) 

But that is not the case. 

(OK)) 


To transmit to you, hmmm! 
(OK)) 


God’s pea[ce and]... 

(God’s peace. ... May God cool it 
down! In the name of our love for 
the Prophet! In the name of our love 
for his blessings! Peace be upon 
Muhammad!) 


Following Balla’s example, Weretiki wisely avoided lengthening the dis- 
cussion with what would have amounted to a trial, revisiting accusations and 
counter-accusations, sorting out who did what to whom at what time, for 
what reasons, in response to which actions. It was simply time for the Kita 
griots to set aside their divisions and reunite. 


A CHANGE OF STRUCTURE 


Although only Weretiki Kuyate and Balla Jabate had been originally author- 
ized to speak, Sanasi Kuyate, another member of the Guinea delegation, one 
who had played a major role in the public appearances during the last three 
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days, took the microphone and reiterated the themes of unconditional and 
undifferentiated forgiveness outlined by Balla and Weretiki. 


Sanasi Kuyate: E Ala sako Kira 
manto beeladelen sako. N’koroke 
bannen kuma min na, an ma na tu 
la an ma na gwe la. K’a lase jeli siki 
fila ma, minuw bara i yere ke siki 
fila di. Siki kelen pe le. Ala bara nin 
bee don kilamantona ro. Alahu 
Tallah ko Suratul Bakara ro ko: 
“Inalejina Yusikuna Fisarayi Wal- 
Arayi. Wal Kajibina Wal-Kaja 
Wala-alfi Ana-Una Suna Alahu 
Yihi-Ibuwa Al Muwasimina.” 


(Naamu?) 


Walahi Ala kafonen te foyi ma fo 
sabaribaga! 
(Naamu?) 


Ka ban, 
(Naamu?) 


a fo ko: “Wali Ansiri Inalensanu 
Lafikusiri. 
(Naamu?) 


Ina Lejina Amanu. Wa Amili Sali- 
ati. Watawasaw Bili-haki, 
Watawasaw Bili-saburi.” Kila 
mantonlu wo a se ayi ma. 


(Mba!) 





Sanasi Kuyate: Eh, may God’s will 
be all the Prophet’s faithful’s will. 
The speech my elder brother has 
just finished, we’ve not come for 
black, we’ve not come for white. 
This is for the two clans of griots, 
those who made themselves into 
two clans. They are only one clan 
really. May God enter all these into 
the spirit of the faithful. God said in 
the surah “Bakara” that “Inalejina 
Yusikuna Fisarayi Wal-Arayi. Wal 
Kajibina Wal-Kaja Wala-alfi Ana- 
Una Suna Allahu Yihi-Ibuwa Al 
Muwasimina.” 

(Yes?) 

By God, God is only close to the 
patient ones. 

(Yes?) 

To finish, 

(Yes?) 

he said that: “Wali Ansiri 


Inalensanu Lafikusiri. 
(Yes?) 


Ina Lejina Amanu. Wa Amili Sali- 
ati. Watawasaw Bili-haki. 
Watawasaw Bili-saburi.” This is 
directed to you followers of the 
Prophet. 

(OK!) 


El Haji Sanasi Kuyate of 
Jelibakoro, Guinea, 
speaking at the meeting 
Monday. Courtesy of RTM. 
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Ala kan ne o di annu kan te. 


(Mba!) 


Dawda? 
(Naamu?) 


An ya nin ke, 
(Naamu?) 


{nin te faamuya] kan 
(Naamu?) 





fonyo ye bola min na min ma, 


(Naamu?) 


shitane fonyo min ma ke bee o bee 
yl ta jigin. 

(Naamu?) 

Ne yere fa bara so ni Sigirin ce... 
ka bo Kankan fan fe kilo 

biluulu le o di. 

(Naamu?) 


Ka bo Sigirin fana ka na yano, 
(Naamu?) 


ne kakan ka kilo keme saaba ni 
dooni soro. 
(Naamu?) 


Nin fana kakan ka keme saaba 
soro. 
(Naamu?) 


Jaama ba le bara; an bee te bola so 
kelen na bari an wasa kun be min 
nd o ye an na moko ba di. 
(Mbade!) 


Bari Ala b’an de bi do 
kilamantonya ro. 
(Naamu?) 


K’a ke Ala ye, 
(Naamu?) 


k’a fo Ala ye, 
(Naamu?) 


k’a to Ala ye. 
(Naamu?) 


A bee le o di. 
(Mba!) 








This is God’s language, not our 
language. 
(OK)) 


Daouda? 
(Yes?) 


We did this, 
(Yes?) 


[indecipherable] on 
(Yes?) 


the way in which the wind is 
blowing, 
(Yes?) 


the way this wind of war is blowing, 
everyone should unload. 
(Yes?) 


Between my own father’s house and 
Siguiri .. . from the Kankan side it’s 
about fifty kilometers. 

(Yes?) 


To leave Siguiri to come here, 
(Yes?) 


I have to travel 300 and some 
kilometers. 
(Yes?) 


This one also has to travel 300 
kilometers. 
(Yes?) 


There is a great crowd; we don’t all 
come from one household, but we 
all come with one leader. 

(Alright!) 


Because God has entered us all into 
the spirit of the faithful. 
(Yes?) 


To do it for God, 
(Yes?) 

to say it to God, 
(Yes?) 

to leave it to God. 
(Yes?) 


It is all that. 
(OK!) 
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Moko te fen di Ala ma fen bee to ba 
ye Ala le bolo. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala sako ayi sako. 
(Mba!) 


Anlu lalen an falu kan, 
(Naamu?) 


k’an la an jatikilu kan 
(Naamu?) 


n’a ye Kela di. 
(Naamu?) 


K’an la ulu kan, 
(Mba!) 


k’an la 
(Naamu?) 


Koroma kan, ayi jan td yoro di. 





(Mbade!) 


Misaren kamalen dolu y’an bara. 


(Naamu?) 


Koromalu y’en. 
(Naamu?) 


Magasubalu y’en. 
(Naamu?) 


Moko caman le ko k’ayi te nala 
jeliyi ya ko ro ko bawo ko a to la 
keto alu le kan. 

(Naamu?) 


Minnuw waa ker’) ro ka na annu 
malo, 
(Mba!) 


Ayi hakili to o ko han! 





(Mba!) 
Jabate min nalen n’kan te ulu ma. 


(Naamu?) 


Kuyate min nalen, 
(Naamu?) 


ayi ta le de. 
(Naamu?) 


One can give nothing to God, for 
God holds everything. 
(Yes?) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(OK!) 


We come after our fathers, 
(Yes?) 


and after our hosts 
(Yes?) 


who are the Kela people. 
(Yes?) 


We come after them, 
(OK!) 


and come after 
(Yes?) 


the Koroma, you should keep this in 
mind. 
(Alright!) 


There are some royal descendants 
where we live. 
(Yes?) 


The Koromas are there. 
(Yes?) 


The Magasubas are there. 
(Yes?) 


Many people say they won't come to 
a griot affair because they will suffer 
the consequences. 

(Yes?) 


These withdrew so that we could 
step in. 
(OK!) 


You should keep your minds on 
that, hmmm! 
(OK) 


I’m not talking about the Jabates 
who have come. 
(Yes?) 


The Kuyates who have come, 
(Yes?) 


this is their business. 
(Yes?) 
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Mande Kuyate le di. 
(Naamu?) 


Kele ma wuli fen were si fe fo a fo 
ko Kuyate ye kona ne kolo le ye ko 
modko fila ju te kun a kan. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala sako ayi sako. Kele wuli kun le 
o di. 
(Mba!) 


K’a d’ayi ma. 
(Mba!) 


Ala b’an de bi do kilamantonya db. 


(Mba!) 

Bee bi noon ye. N’te nefoli fe. 
Jamanatigi an te nefoli fe. 
(Mba!) 

(Simbo Keyita: e-e an te nefd ro.) 


N’te...ib’a nefo, 
(Naamu?) 


annu te suzi fen di yan, n’te komiseri 
di ko ne y’a fo karisa e le jo y’a ro 
... karisa e le jo y’a ro. 

(Naamu?) 


Bari o dalilu ye ayi ta de di. 


(Naamu?) 


N’te nefoli ro. 
(Mbade.) 


Ki teke don noon teke, k’i noon to 
Ala ye, k’i noon to Ala to Ala n’a 
Nebi. .. . Bee y’1 miirila lu ma. 


(Naamu?) 
Do... bee ta ye noon bara. 
(Mba!) 


Saliyala Mahamadu! 
(Salimu!) 


The Kuyates of the Mande. 
(Yes?) 


This quarrel began for no other 
reason than that the Kuyates are a 
small stool and two people’s butts 
can’t fit on it.!7 

(Yes?) 


May God’s will be your will. That 
was the reason the quarrel began. 
(OK)) 


To transmit to you. 
(OK}) 


May God enter us all into the spirit 
of the faithful. 
(OK!) 


All will see each other. I don’t want 
explanations. Jamanatigi, we don’t 
want explanations. 

(OK)) 


(Simbo Keita: Eh-h, we’re not 
giving explanations.) 


I’m not... you can explain it, 
(Yes?) 


we won't give a judgment here; I’m 
not the Commissioner to say, so and 
so, you are right . . . so and so, you 
are right. 

(Yes?) 


Because those powers are yours 
alone. 
(Yes?) 


I’m not giving explanations. 
(Alright!) 


To give each other your hands, to 
leave each other to God, to leave 
each other to God, to God and his 
Prophet... . All should think about 
that. 

(Yes?) 


Some... everyone’s family is in 
everyone else’s house.’* 
(OK!) 


God’s peace be upon Muhammad! 
(Peace!) 
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Simbo Keita, former Kita 
Canton Chief, speaking to 
the griot factions Monday, 
April 8, 1985. Courtesy of 
RTM. 





In the normal course of a meeting of a village council, there will be an 
outline of the problem at hand by the man designated to present it to the 
members, followed by commentary from the various councilors, in order of 
their own internally negotiated rank. This meeting of Simbo and the griot 
factions began to take on similar characteristics with the intervention of Sa- 
nasi Kuyate, who suggests that the level of frustration and anger still active 
in the griot community will only be relieved when everyone has “unloaded” 
or set aside recriminations. Sanasi’s contribution consists of suggesting that 
all blame belongs to the Kuyates, reiterating the social connections that unite 
his delegation to that of Kela and Bamako, and reminding Simbo that some 
of his peers, the royal descendants of the Koroma and Magasuba families, 
are waiting back in Guinea to hear how the Kita conflict was resolved. He 
opens and closes his speech with discourse to inspire a sense of unity: begin- 
ning with elaborate blessings spoken in Mande words borrowed from Arabic, 
closing with a reminder of the numerous affinal links that they all share, 
“Everyone’s family is in everyone else’s house.” 

This reference to the ties of kinship inspired another bard, whose iden- 
tity I was unable to obtain, to take up where Sanasi left off and recount the 
ancient biblical story of Joseph and his treacherous brothers as an illustration 
of the eventual triumph of badenya over fadenya run amok. Unfortunately, 
the footage I received from RTM cuts him off before the story is finished, so 
I will not include the partial segment here. 

The next person to speak on the video is Simbo Keita, who explains why 
he has undertaken to hold this meeting. He does not refer to the griot leader- 
ship, nor does he talk about the intrigue among the male griots or the politi- 
cal strategies that were employed to attempt to bring administrative interven- 
tion to bear on the fighting. Instead, he stresses pity for the griot women who 
were torn from their children, and the shame that all these actions brought 
upon the griot caste, shame that should prevent anyone from indulging in 
futile discussion anymore. 


Simbo Keyita: Ko Kamara min be Simbo Keita: Say, to the Camaras 
jamana in kan, who are in this country, 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
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Tunkara min be yan, 
(Naamu?) 


n’den nin Mamari... masaren 
bonda munw be yan, 
(Naamu?) 


k’a taa a la an ka Siselu kan, ulu ye 
anna morilu ye. 
(Naamu?) 


Bonya in ma ke ne ye a kera ulu bee 
de ye. 

(Naamu?) 

N’ye min nini fana, 

(Naamu?) 

n’m’a pini n’yere ye. 

(Naamu?) 

N’hinera 

(Naamu?) 


jelilu musolu, 
(Naamu?) 


a n’alu baledennu. 
(Naamu?) 


N’pe be ulu la pa min ma, 
(Naamu?) 


o hina de kera n’na. 
(Naamu?) (Haate!) 


Jelike ye kuma kelen pe fo, 








(Naamu?) 


o be se ka kuma kun faga. 
(Naamu?) 


K’u kana jeliya lamalo. 


(Naamu?) 

O dun de ye tinya ye. 
(Tinya!) 

Ayiwa, halibi, Kamara, 
(Naamu?) 

ani Tunkara, 
(Naamu?) 


ani masalen minuw be yan ani 
Siselu, 
(Naamu?) 


the Tunkaras who are here, 
(Yes?) 


this child of mine, Mamari.. . the 
royal households which are here, 
(Yes?) 


in addition to our Cissés, they are 
our marabouts. 
(Yes?) 


This honor is not mine, it is all 
theirs. 
(Yes?) 


Also, what I have sought, 
(Yes?) 


I have not sought for myself. 
(Yes?) 


I took pity 
(Yes?) 


on the griot women, 
(Yes?) 


and their kin. 
(Yes?) 


The way in which I see them, 
(Yes?) 


that pity took hold of me. 
(Yes?) (Indeed!) 


The griot man has said one word 
only, 
(Yes?) 


that can kill the reason for talk. 
(Yes?) 


Said that they shouldn’t bring 
shame upon the caste of griot. 
(Yes?) 

As for that, that is the truth. 
(True!) 

Alright, even now, Camara, 
(Yes?) 

and Tunkara, 

(Yes?) 


and the royal descendants who are 
here and the Cissés, 
(Yes?) 
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Imam Cissé of Kita, listening to other 
speeches at the meeting in Simbo 
Keita’s courtyard. Courtesy of RTM. 


e-e ulu ka Laginekaw fo. 


(Naamu?) 


Ni jaabi min be o ko, 
(Naamu?) 


an na o fo 
(Mbade!) 


Budefokalu ni yan mokolu ye. 


(Naamu?) 


Alu bonya b’a ro. 
(Naamu?) 


Silaba, alu y’a men? 
(Tabarik Ala Keyita!) 


Silaba: Mba! Alimami? 
(Alimami Sise.) 


(Tabarik Ala. A, Mande morii y’a 
men?) 





Imam Cissé, on the right, with Weretiki 
Kuyate, on the left. Courtesy of RTM. 


eh, eh, they greeted the people from 
Guinea. 
(Yes?) 


If there is a response after that, 
(Yes?) 

we will say it 

(Alright!) 

to the people of Budefo and the 


people from here. 
(Yes?) 


Your honor is in it. 
(Yes?) 


Silaba, do you all hear it? 
(Praise be to God, Keita!) 


Silaba: Thanks! Imam? 
(Imam Cissé.) 


(Praise be to God. Ah, Mande 
marabout, did you hear it?) 


After this brief introduction, Simbo hands the microphone to the Imam 
so that he can reinforce the instructions from the standpoint of a religious au- 


thority. 


Alimami Sise: Uhun! 
E-e Saliyala Mahamadi! 
(Salalaha Alehu Salama!) 


An sira kayira, Ala m’an tilela 
kayira! 


(Amina Ala!) 


Imam Cissé: Uh-huh! 

God’s peace be upon Muhammad! 
(Peace and satisfaction of God be 
upon him!) 


We spent the night in peace, may 
God grant that we spend the day in 
peace! 

(Amen to God!) 
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Yarabi: a ma ke; kayira, Ala m’an 
dira an ma. 
(Amina Ala!) 


Tooro, Ala k’an kisi a ma. 


(Amina Ala!) 


Ala Kira horoma koson, 
(Amin!) 


Salatul Fatiha! 
(Amin!) 


Saliyala Mahamadu! 
(Salatu wa salima!) 


E-e jamanatiki ye min fo, 


(Naamu?) 


a diyara n’ye a benna n’ma. 


(Naamu?) 


A diyara n’ye a benna n’ma. 


(Naamu?) 


An be yoro min no bi, 
(Naamu?) 


Alihamdulayi Arabil Alamina, an be 
Ala tandu. 


(Naamu?) 


An be Ala tandu ka la mun kan? 
(Naamu?) 


Ala y’an ni sikinokon pumannu 
ben, k’an ni baden numannu ben, 
ka anna hadamadenya dilan fo. ka 
na se bi ma. 

(Naamu?) 


Ne be yoro min na bi, Alhamudlayi, 
n’be Ala tandu, 


(Naamu?) 


be Ala tandu fe... an ni jelilu bee 
... an bee jatiki le nin ye. 


(Naamu?) 


Praise be to the Lord of the Worlds: 
it did not happen; peace, may God 
grant it to us. 

(Amen to God!) 


Trouble, may God protect us from 
that. 
(Amen to God!) 


For the glory of God’s Prophet, 
(Amen!) 


Prayer of the Beginning! 
(Amen!) 


God’s peace be upon Muhammad! 
(Prayer and peace!) 


Eh, eh, that which the Canton Chief 
has said, 
(Yes?) 


it has pleased me, it has agreed with 
me. 
(Yes?) 


It has pleased me, it has agreed with 
me. 
(Yes?) 


The place in which we are today, 
(Yes?) 


All praise is due to God, Lord of 
the Worlds, the beneficent, the 
merciful, we thank God. 

(Yes?) 


Why do we thank God? 
(Yes?) 


God has made us and our good 
neighbors agree, has made us and 
our good kindred agree, and has 
restored our humanity to us today. 
(Yes?) 


The place in which I am today, 
Praise be to God, I am thanking 
God, 

(Yes?) 


I am thanking God... we and all 
the griots .. . the master of us all is 
this one. 

(Yes?) 
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Olu mana a fo k’an bila da o da ro, 


(Naamu?) 


an be ke yen. 
(Naamu?) 


A ye an ya mokolubalu kan ya la, 
(Naamu?) 


N’jo ye bi kele ro, 
(Naamu?) 


’ 


n’jo ye sini ta ro, 
(Naamu?) 
ko kele-ke-beli... sa... kele-ke- 


beli ka fisa n’a bee ye. 
(Walahi o sa tunya!) 








Kele-ke-beli sa wusa de! 
(O le tunya di!) 


Ne ye Alimami ye. 
(Naamu?) 


Denmisen de ye n’ye. 
(Naamu?) 


Nka denmiseni min ye n’ye fana, 
(Naamu?) 


n’bara dooni ke de. 
(Tunya!) 


Moko min be san biwolowulan ni ko 
sor bi, 
(Naamu?) 


i ye dooni ke de. 
(Tunya!) 


Walahi Kita kono ne be n’kale a 
beeladelen ye, 
(Naamu?) 


Kita bee, 
(Naamu?) 


kabi n’ka tan Ion, 
(Naamu?) 


joko min ye n’yere la o ka can de, 


(Naamu?) 
bari moko ma ne ye n’mok) nogon 


na bada. 
(Naamu?) 


Should they tell us to go through 
any door, 
(Yes?) 


we will be there. 
(Yes?) 


It is our elders who say, 
(Yes?) 


“Whether I am right in today’s fight, 
(Yes?) 


or I am right in tomorrow’s. 
(Yes?) 


refusal to fight ...now... refusal 
to fight is better than all.” 
(By God, that is the truth!) 


Refusal to fight is better! 
(That is the truth!) 


Iam the Imam. 
(Yes?) 


I am just a child. 
(Yes?) 


But, too, child though I am, 
(Yes?) 


I’ve done a little. 
(True!) 


A person who reaches seventy years 
and older today, 
(Yes?) 


he’s done a little. 
(True!) 


By God, within Kita I swear before 
you all, 
(Yes?) 


all Kita, 
(Yes?) 


since I could count to ten, 
(Yes?) 


the ways of behaving that I myself 
have, they are many, 
(Yes?) 


but no one has ever seen me 
quarreling with someone. 
(Yes?) 
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A te dunan no, 
(Naamu?) 

a te duguren no. 
(Naamu?) 


A te moko were lo k’a fo alimami ni 
nin kelela bi. 

(Naamu?) 

O moko te Kita yan. 

(Naamu?) 

(Tunya!) 

Kita bee ye ne bonya 

(Naamu?) 


ko alimami. 
(Naamu?) 


O be sorola jiko le fe. 


(Naamu?) 


N’o te muku te... mukut’an... 
foyi tan bolo yan n’an bi se ka min 
ke, 


(Ayi!) 
An be yoro min na bi, 
(Naamu?) 


An na bonya ni anna ko bee ye an 
na namakalalu le bolo. 
(Naamu?) 


N’olu surunyana pogon koro, 
(Naamu?) 


E-e! an be... an fana be surunya 
de. 
(O ye ten!) 


N’u surunyana pogon koro, 
(Naamu?) 


an be surunya. 
(Tunya!) 


Bawo, 
(Naamu?) 


i b’a fe i ni do ka ke cogo di, i ni do 
ka diya o ti ben a ro tugun. 


(Tunya!) 


Not among strangers, 
(Yes?) 


not among natives. 
(Yes?) 


No one else can say, “The Imam 
and this one fought today.’ 
(Yes?) 


That person is not in Kita here. 
(Yes?) 
(True!) 


All Kita has honored me 
(Yes?) 


by calling me Imam. 
(Yes?) 


That is found through 
comportment. 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise, there is no gunpowder 
... we have no gunpowder . . . we 
have nothing here which would 
allow us to do something.’ 

(No!) 


The place we are in today, 
(Yes?) 


Our honor and all our affairs are in 
the hands of our namakalaw. 
(Yes?) 


If they draw closer together,” 
(Yes?) 


Eh, eh! We will .. . we too will draw 
closer. 
(It is thus!) 


If they draw closer together, 
(Yes?) 


we will draw closer. 
(True!) 


Because, 
(Yes?) 


you want yourself and someone else 
to be a certain way, for you and that 
someone to be friends, that won't 
happen again. 

(True!) 
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Karisa be tan, karisa be tan, 


(Naamu?) 


i ye fen fd sa 0, i ma fen fo sa o, 


(Naamu?) 


anafok’i...iye nin fo, i ye tan. 


(A ye ten!) 

O yoro nin, dugu bee konolofililen 
nin. 

(Naamu?) 


E, ni Ala y’a ke an balemalu bora 
jamana kan ka na o kuma la, 


(Naamu?) 


k’alu be nogoya nini o kuma la, 


(Naamu?) 


e-e an te fosi f’o la nin diyara an ye 
a benna an ma. 


(A ye ten!) 

An ran jatikilu n’o ye Simbo n’a 
doko n’a den ye, 

(Naamu?) 


ulu mana dunya ko 0 ko fo k’o... 0 
bila nin ko ro, 


(Naamu?) 


an b’alu ko o ro. 
(Inshalahu.) 


Bari kele ban nin ka ni de. 
(Tunya!) 

Ala, kuma folen bi, 
(Naamu?) 


foyi te fo ka temen o ma... kan. 
Ala ni a Kira. 
(Naamu?) 
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So and so is like this, so and so is 
like this, 
(Yes?) 


you said something, you did not say 
something, 
(Yes?) 


it will be said that you. . . because 
you said something, you are like 
this. 

(It is thus!) 


On that point, all the town is 
confused and anxious. 
(Yes?) 


Eh, if God has made our relatives 
leave their countries to come for 
that talk, 

(Yes?) 


so that they are seeking 
Improvement with that talk, 
(Yes?) 


eh, eh, we won't say anything about 
that, this pleased us, it agreed with 
us. 

(It is thus!) 


We and our hosts, who are Simbo 
and his younger siblings and his 
children, 

(Yes?) 


should they talk of any worldly 
matter and .. . place it within this 
matter, 

(Yes?) 


we are behind them in that. 
(If God wills it.) 


Because this end to the fighting is 
good. 
(True!) 


God, words have been spoken 
today, 
(Yes?) 


nothing can be said be. . . beyond 
that. God and his Prophet. 
(Yes?) 
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An be mun fo ka temen o kan? 
(Ayi!) 


Ala nia Kira. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala yere ko Alikurane kono n’i ko 
nin... hali niila denbaya, 11 y’a 
gosi le, 

(Naamu?) 


ni mogo sorola k’a f’o a... nin to 
Ala nia Kira ye, 
(Naamu?) 


mi sera k’1 lb o yoro la k’a fo ne ye 
nin to Ala n’a Kira ye, 

(Naamu?) 

k’a bi yafa i ma kabini 1 ka wolodon 
fo ka n’a bila bi la, a be yafa imai 
kom1i fa nii ba y’i wolo don min 
na. 

(Ala akubaru!) 

O sebennen be, kitabu tigi... 
donnina bee y’o Ion. 

(Tunya!) 


O19, 
(Naamu?) 


n’an nana sigi o kuma kunna, 


(Naamu?) 


Ala sako anna namakalu sako. 


(Naamu?) 


Alu ka hakili soro, 
(Naamu?) 


hadamadenya ro. 
(Naamu?) 


Kuma ro ko te nin ye. 
(Naamu?) 








Cekoroba ye kuma min fo, 


(Naamu?) 


What can we say beyond that? 
(No!) 


God and his Prophet. 
(Yes?) 


God himself said in the Koran that 
if you say this .. . even among your 
family, if you beat someone, 

(Yes?) 


if someone is found to say it... 
leave this to God and his Prophet, 
(Yes?) 


if you can stop yourself at that 
point and say “T’ll leave this to God 
and his Prophet,” 

(Yes?) 


that he will forgive you from the day 
of your birth until today, he will 
forgive you as though your father 
and mother had given birth to you 
that day. 

(God is great!) 


It is written, the owners of books 
... the knowledgeable ones all 
know that. 

(True!) 


About that, 
(Yes?) 


if we have come to lead this 
discussion, 
(Yes?) 


May God’s will be our namakalas 
will. 
(Yes?) 


May they find wisdom, 
(Yes?) 

in humanity. 

(Yes?) 

This is nothing to talk about. 
(Yes?) 


The words which the old man has 
spoken, 
(Yes?) 
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a ma na an ka an ta nefo, 


(Naamu?) 

karisa jo y’a rd, karisa jo y’a ro, a 
m’o fo. 

(Ayi!) 

A ko Lilahu Warasulihi. 


(Naamu?) 


A dun te fo ka temen o kan. 
(Naamu?) 


An fana be min fo, an te foyi fo ka 
la o kan. 


(Naamu?) 


An t’an donni ko kuma yira a la. 


(Naamu?) 


An te foyi fo ni... Lilahu Warasuli 


pe. 
(Shallahu.) 


An beeladelen ka nin to Lilahu 
Warasuli ma. 
(Naamu?) 


An beeladelen ka nin to Lilahu 
Warasuli ma. 
(Naamu?) 


K’anna jamanatiki bonya k’a I’a Io. 


(Naamu?) 


Ala sako i sako. 
(Sako tiki ye Ala ye.) 


Ko o ko y’a ro nin ye ale le o 
beeladelen de se. 
(Naamu?) 


N’o te kele nin... a bara dugu... 
dugu bee konolofili. 
(O be don!) 


Siginogon mana to kele la, 


(Naamu?) 


he has not come so we can explain 
our own case, 
(Yes?) 


so-and-so is right, so-and-so is right, 
he didn’t say that. 
(No!) 


He said “For the love of God and 
his Prophet.” 
(Yes?) 


Nothing is said beyond that. 
(Yes?) 


That which we also are saying, we 
don’t say anything in addition to 
that. 

(Yes?) 


We will not show off our 
knowledgeable talk. 
(Yes?) 


We won't say anything but... “for 
the love of God and his Prophet.” 
(If it pleases God!) 


We should all leave this at “for the 
love of God and his Prophet.” 
(Yes?) 


We should all leave this at “for the 
love of God and his Prophet.” 
(Yes?) 


And the honor of our Canton 
Chief, add it to it. 
(Yes?) 


May God’s will be your will. 
(The master of will is God.) 


Whatever is in it, this is his, all of 
that. 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise, this war. ..ithasma... 
made all the town anxious, 
(That is known!) 


When neighbors fight for a long 
time, 
(Yes?) 
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a ma ni de! 
(A ma ni. A ma pi.) 


A ma pi, a be furu kunmajigin, 


(Naamu?) 


a be ko bee ke mokoyi ni pogon ce. 


(Tunya!) 

O ne ye min fd aro, 
(Naamu?) 

Ala sako, nemokolu sako. 
(Naamu?) 

Jelilu ye min fo, 
(Naamu?) 

an k’a to o ma. 
(Tabarik Ala!) 

Alahu Tallah ni a Kira. 
(Naamu?) 


N’i ma fen min to 0 ye, i t’o to fen 
ye tugun de. 


(Ayi.) 


N’i koni d’a fo: n’te nin to Ala ye 
n't’a to a Kira ye, 


(Naamu?) 


o, sara le Ala le bolo de. 
(O to yen.) 


A te jon bolo han. 

(Ayi.) 

O ye Ala doron de bolo sa. 
(Walahi!) 

A te jon bolo. 

(Naamu?) 


Inallahi ma sabiri. Ala ko a ye 
sabaribaka fe de. 
(A b’a fe.) 


(Uhun.) 


A b’o fo a yoro bee. 

(Tunya!) 

A be Alikurane haya bee “Inallahi 
ma sabiri.” 

(Naamu?) 


that is very bad! 
(It is bad. It is bad.) 


It is bad, it lowers the head of 
marriage [in dishonor]. 
(Yes?) 


it does everything between people. 
(True!) 


That which I said about it, 
(Yes?) 


May God’s will be the leaders’ will. 
(Yes?) 


That which the griots have said, 
(Yes?) 


let us leave it at that. 
(Praise be to God!) 


God and his Prophet. 
(Yes?) 


That which you do not leave up to 
them, you will not surrender to 
anyone else. 

(No.) 


If you should say: “I won’t leave this 
to God, I won’t leave it to his 
Prophet,” 

(Yes?) 


that, the payment is God’s affair. 
(Leave it there.) 


It is not human’s affair, hmmm. 
(No.) 


It is God’s affair and his alone. 
(By God!) 

It is not man’s. 

(Yes?) 


God is patient. God said he loves 
people with patience. 
(He loves them.) 


(Yes.) 


He says it everywhere. 
(True!) 


It is in all the verses of the Koran 
“God is patient.” 
(Yes?) 
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(Uhun.) 
“Ne Ala be sabalibaga fe.” 


(Naamu?) 


Ni mog9 min sera ka sabari o la k’o 
kuma mafile, 
(Naamu?) 


ka mogoninfinya hadamadenya 
mafile, 
(Naamu?) 


i be taa hakili numan soro ka segin 1 
ko de. 
(Tunya!) 


Ala sako jelilu sako. 
(Tabarik Ala!) 


Ne ye n’ta danya kelen min fola n’na 
demisenya hakili Io, 


(Naamu?) 


o le nin ye. 
(Mba...) 


(Uh-huh.) 


“I, God, love those who are 
patient.” 
(Yes?) 


If the person who is able to forgive 
that should examine this speech, 
(Yes?) 


and examine the humanity of being 
an adult, 
(Yes?) 


he will find a wonderful wisdom and 
then withdraw from the fighting. 
(True!) 


May God’s will be the griots’ will. 
(Praise be to God!) 


I have spoken my one mouthful 
which comes from my childish 
mind, 


(Yes?) 
that is this. 
(OK...) 


Having reinforced the previous speaker’s appeal for a cessation not only 
of the fighting but also of the discussion thereof, Imam Cissé turns the micro- 
phone back over to Simbo, who finishes his contribution to the discussion by 
a reminder of his own discursive and authoritative genealogy: 


Simbo Keyita: I y’a men? 
(Naamu?) 


Ne ta kuma sa, 
(Naamu?) 


N’be kuma n’ta kabila kuma la. 


(Naamu?) 


Ni ne kumara, 
(Naamu?) 


o ye Tanuku dugu saaba kumalen 
ye. 

(Naamu?) 

(Tinya!) 

Ne mana kuma, 

(Naamu?) 


o ye Bolonkalu kumalen ye. 
(Naamu?) 


Simbo Keita: Do you hear? 
(Yes?) 

My speech now, 

(Yes?) 


I’m speaking about my own 
lineage’s speech. 
(Yes?) 


If I speak, 

(Yes?) 

it is the three villages of Tanuku 
speaking. 

(Yes?) 


(True!) 


Should I speak, 
(Yes?) 


it is the people of Bolon speaking. 
(Yes?) 
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Ne mana kuma, 
(Naamu?) 


o ye Faradekalu la kumalen ye. 
(Naamu?) 


Setigi bonda saaba o, 
(Naamu?) 


Setigi Kasuma bonda saaba o, 


(Naamu?) 


o bee ye kelen ye yan. 
(Naamu?) 


O bee kelen. 
(Haate!) 


Anna foli b’u ye. 
(Naamu?) 


pyiamakala o namakala be yan, 
(Naamu?) 


yamakala man wusa ni namakala 


ye. 
(Naamu?) 


Alu be na pogon na le. 
(Naamu?) 


N’o te fusantiya t’u ni nogon te. 


(Naamu?) 


Kabini ne jamanatigima, 
(Naamu?) 


n’siranna namakala kuma na. 


(Naamu?) 


Ka siran nin jamanin kan jokorome 
kuma na. 
(Naamu?) 


K’a fo o kumalu, 
(Naamu?) 


ulu ye u dama kumaw de ye. 
(Naamu?) 


N’b’a lane ulu yere dama ni nogon 
te. 


(Naamu?) 


Should I speak, 
(Yes?) 


it is the people of Farade speaking. 
(Yes?) 


These three families of Setigi, 
(Yes?) 


these three families of Setigi 
Kasuma, 
(Yes?) 


they are all the same here. 
(Yes?) 


They are all the same. 
(Indeed!) 


We thank them. 
(Yes?) 


All the namakalas who are here, 
(Yes?) 


there is no namakala who is better 
than another namakala. 
(Yes?) 


They come before each other. 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise, there is no inequality 
among them. 
(Yes?) 


Since I became Canton Chief, 
(Yes?) 


I’ve been afraid of the speech of 
the namakala. 
(Yes?) 


And been afraid in this country of 
the speech of the jokorome.?! 
(Yes?) 


Say to those speakers, 
(Yes?) 


that these are words with limits. 
(Yes?) 


I will improve the situation by 
letting them resolve it among 
themselves. 

(Yes?) 
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Hali bi, 
(Naamu?) 


yan tontikiw 
(Naamu?) 


masalenw, 
(Naamu?) 


an be Laginekaw fo. 
(Lagine an b’alu fo.) 


Alu ma na kini damu na komi u 
yere y’a fo cogs min. 
(Naamu?) 


Alu ma na sogo pini na. 
(Naamu?) 


Badenya ki min takar’u ma, 


(Naamu?) 


alu nar’o de la. 
(Naamu?) 


N’alu benna nin ma, 
(Naamu?) 


ne fana ka nin la alu koro, 
(Naamu?) 


a kakan. 
(Naamu, tunya!) 


Ni jelilu benna, 
(Naamu?) 


a kakan. 
(Naamu?) 








A-a-a ninuw be ko numan ke. 


(Naamu?) 


Alu dantike na fana, 


(Naamu?) 


Mande, 
(Naamu?) 
ani Lagine, 
(Naamu?) 


a be ben. 
(Tunye don.) 


Even today, 
(Yes?) 


the local warriors, 
(Yes?) 


the royal descendants, 
(Yes?) 


we thank the people of Guinea. 
(Guinea, we thank you.) 


You did not come to eat rice, as you 
yourselves have said. 
(Yes?) 


You have not come seeking meat. 
(Yes?) 


The mission of kinship which went 
out to them, 
(Yes?) 


they came for that. 
(Yes?) 


If they have met for this, 
(Yes?) 


and I make you responsible for this, 
(Yes?) 


it is right. 
(Yes, true!) 


If the griots agree, 
(Yes?) 


it is right. 
(Yes?) 


Ah-h-h, these are doing a good 
thing. 
(Yes?) 


Their way of explaining their 
coming too, 
(Yes?) 


Mande, 
(Yes?) 


and Guinea, 
(Yes?) 


it will work. 
(That is the truth.) 
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“An ye badenw sor nin na la, 
(Naamu?) 


an jatikike ko 
(Naamu?) 


an ka kuma ka an na badenya 
sagin. 
(Naamu?) 


An dun be bo yen tuman min 
badenya saginra no ro.” 
(Naamu?) 


O ye dantikekan puman ye. 


(Naamu?) 
(Tunye!) 
(Tunye!) 


Ala ma o sabatira. 
(Amina Yarabi!) 


Ala ma hakili dira 
(Amin!) 


dugu kono jeliw ma. 
(Naamu?) 


Ka hakili di 
(Naamu?) 


Budefd jeliw ma. 
(Amin!) 


N’b’u deli fen kelen na, 
(Naamu?) 


mogosi kan’i miiri kuma folen koro 
ma. 
(Naamu?) 


Ni mogolu bilara nogon na, 
(Naamu?) 


bee de ye do fola pogon ma. 
(Tunye don.) 


Awa, minuw b’o sama k’o lase 
pogon ma, 
(Naamu?) 


ulu ye senfe mogoniw ye. 
(Naamu?) 


“We found our kin in this way, 
(Yes?) 


our host says 
(Yes?) 


that we should speak so that our 
kin return. 
(Yes?) 


So that when we leave there, kinship 
will have returned to its path.” 
(Yes?) 


That is beautiful explanatory 
speech. 

(Yes?) 

(True!) 

(True!) 


May God grant this success. 
(Amen. Praise be to God, Lord of 
the Worlds!) 


May God grant wisdom 
(Amen!) 


to the griots of the town. 
(Yes?) 


And grant wisdom 
(Yes?) 


to the griots of Budefo. 
(Amen!) 


I beg of them one thing, 
(Yes?) 


that no one think about that which 
was said before. 
(Yes?) 


When people fight with each other, 
(Yes?) 


all will say things to each other. 
(That’s the truth.) 


OK, those who pulled them 
together [so that they fight], 
(Yes?) 


they are the lowest little people. 
(Yes?) 
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Ulu te dilali fe. 
(Naamu?) 


Bee ka nine i ta ko. 


(Naamu?) 


Budefokalu ye siyama f> dugu kono 
jeliw ma. 

(Naamu?) 

Dugukono jelilu fana ye siyama fo 


Budefd jelilu ma. 
(Naamu?) 


O bee ka bila kerefe. 
(Naamu. Tubarik Ala!) 


O bee ka bila kerefe. 
(Naamu?) 


Mdgo9si kana i miiri o ma. 
(Naamu?) 

An k’a miiri 

(Naamu?) 


alu musolu 
(Naamu?) 


ani alu badeninu. 
(Naamu?) 


Ulu ye konolofili Is. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala k’a lon olelu hine be ne la, 
(Naamu?) 








bawo ulu ye konolofili bon de la. 
(Kojugu!) 
I te se k’i ban ice ro. 


(Naamu?) 


I te se k’i ban 1 faso ro. 
(Naamu?) 


I te se k’i ban i badenke ro. 


(Naamu?) 


N’1 bilara o Io ro, 


(Naamu?) 


They don’t like reconciliation. 
(Yes?) 


All should forget their own 
[grievances]. 
(Yes?) 


The people of Budefo have said a 
lot to the griots of the town. 
(Yes?) 


The griots of the town have also 
said a lot to the griots of Budefo. 
(Yes?) 


All of them should put it aside. 
(Yes. Praise be to God!) 


All of them should put it aside. 
(Yes?) 


No one should think about that. 
(Yes?) 


Let us think 
(Yes?) 


about their wives 
(Yes?) 


and their kin. 
(Yes?) 


They are in a state of anxiety. 
(Yes?) 


God knows that I feel pity for them, 
(Yes?) 


because they are in the house of 
anxiety. 
(Too much!) 


You cannot go against your 
husband. 
(Yes?) 


You cannot go against your home. 
(Yes?) 


You cannot go against your 
brothers. 
(Yes?) 


When your're put in the middle of all 
that, 
(Yes?) 
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i be konolofili. 
(Waajibi!) 


U k’a to Lagine ta la, n’be kuma 
min pini, 
(Naamu?) 


u kana kuma were bila nin no. 


(Naamu?) 


Makanjan, 
(Naamu?) 


a n/a felan. 
(Naamu?) 


eli Fili, 
(Naamu?) 


oH 








anva felan. 
Alu ka kuma yira jaama la, 
(Naamu?) 


ka yafa. 
(Naamu?) 


Awa, nabakaw ye min fo, nafoli t’a 
ro. 
(Naamu?) 





Fen o fen be nafola, 
(Naamu?) 


min fora o min kela o, an y’a bee 
lon. 
(Naamu?) 


Bari segin kana ke o ma. 
(Naamu?) 


Alu ka wuli ka yafa nogon ma, 
(Naamu?) 

ka jeliya segin a no ro. 
(Naamu?) 


Mande jeliw ye kuma kelen min fo, 


(Naamu?) 


k’alu kana jeliya lamalo. 


(Naamu?) 


you become upset. 
(Obligatory!) 


They should leave it at what the 
Guineans have said; the words I am 
looking for, 

(Yes?) 


they should not put any other words 
in this. 
(Yes?) 


Makanjan, 
(Yes?) 


and his following. 
(Yes?) 

Jeli Fili, 

(Yes?) 

and his following. 


You should speak to this crowd, 
(Yes?) 


and forgive. 
(Yes?) 


OK, as the newcomers have said, 
there will be no explanations. 
(Yes?) 


Everything has been explained, 
(Yes?) 


that which was said and that which 
was done, we know it all. 
(Yes?) 


Don’t go back over it. 
(Yes?) 


You should stand and forgive each 
other, 
(Yes?) 


and return the state of being griot 
to its former path. 
(Yes?) 


The Mande griots said one 
sentence, 
(Yes?) 


that you should not bring shame to 
the state of being griot. 
(Yes?) 
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(Tubarik Ala!) 


O kuma ka girin de. 
(A ka girin.) 


I y’a men? 
(Naamu?) 


Alu gansa be nogon na. 
(Waajibi!) 


An tontikiw te pogon na. 
(Naamu?) 


Alu ye jeliya lamalola. 


(Kojugu!) 


I y’a men? 
(Naamu?) 


A men o men, 
(Naamu?) 


alu be an tontikilu sen don a ro. 


(Naamu?) 


Alu be an temen sira geleya. 
(Naamu?) 


O tuma sa, n’b’a pini u fe, 
(Naamu?) 


u kana kuma nin janya. 


(Naamu?) 


Ni kuma nin donn’u ma, 
(Naamu?) 


u y’a faamu, 
(Naamu?) 
(kuma la men mogolu.) 


u y’a faamu, 
(Naamu?) 


u ka wuli ka yafa nogon ma. 
(Naamu?) 


Ne be min nini u fe, 
(Haate!) 


awa, kabila nin bee toko ro, 
(Naamu?) 


(Praise be to God!) 


That is heavy speech! 
(It is heavy.) 


Do you hear? 
(Yes?) 


Only you are fighting. 
(Obligatory!) 


We warriors are not fighting. 
(Yes?) 


You have brought shame upon 
griot-hood. 
(Too much!) 


Do you hear? 
(Yes?) 


No matter how long it goes on, 
(Yes?) 


you will get the warriors involved in 
it. 

(Yes?) 

You put us on a difficult road. 
(Yes?) 


So now, I’m asking it of them, 
(Yes?) 


that they should not stretch out this 
talk. 
(Yes?) 


If these words have touched them, 
(Yes?) 


and they’ve understood, 
(Yes?) 
(listen to the words, people.) 


and they’ve understood, 
(Yes?) 


they should stand up and forgive 
each other. 
(Yes?) 


That which I am seeking of them, 
(Indeed!) 


OK, in the name of all this lineage, 
(Yes?) 
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Jeli Fili Tunkara speaking at 
the meeting in Simbo 
Keita’s courtyard, April 8, 
1985. Courtesy of RTM. 





0 le ye o ye. that is what it is. 

(Naamu?) (Yes?) 

Saliyala Mahamadu.... God’s praise be upon Muhammad! 
(Salimu Rasuli!) (Peace be upon the Messenger!) 
(Keyita!) (Keita!) 


As he reiterated, the basis of Simbo’s intervention in this war had been 
his political position as former Canton Chief, the continuing social status as 
Jamanatigi that it gave him, and his heritage as a member of the Kasuma 
royal lineage. When the war escalated to the point where marriages were 
being dissolved and grandmothers were pulled from the homes of their hus- 
bands and told to return to their paternal families, Simbo took pity on the 
women whose lives were being torn apart by the men’s fighting. As he said, a 
married woman is in an ambiguous position: she cannot fight her husband if 
he is in a faction opposing that of her family, but neither can she go against 
her brothers in support of her husband’s faction. The Jabate women who had 
been married into Tunkara families and Tunkara women married to Jabate 
men were in an untenable position. Simbo reminds the factions of this state 
of affairs, as did Sanasi above, and pleads with the Tunkaras not to deepen 
the rift by discussing the matter any further. 


RECONCILIATION? 


After hearing the remonstrances of the Mande delegations and the pleadings 
of the Imam and the Canton Chief, Jeli Fili Tunkara, Makanjan’s rival for 
the post of Head Griot, takes the microphone and utters at last the words all 
had been waiting to hear. 


Aw ka bonya kama, For the sake of honoring you, 
(Fune Fode: Naamu?) (Fune Fode: Yes?) 
k’a la Laginekalu kan, to add to what the Guineans have 


said, 
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(Naamu?) 


denmisen were te n’ye, 
(Naamu?) 


> 


n’be ko faamu. 
(Naamu?) 


Ala n’a la Kila, 
(Naamu?) 


o ma mok> min wasa, 
(Naamu?) 








fen were t’i wasa. 
(A ye ten!) 


Fode? 
(Naamu?) 


Moko ye delila mun na? 
(Naamu?) 


I te delila i ju ku le kan? 


(Naamu?) 

Jon dalila yan? An siki litiri jon 
delila? 

(Naamu?) 

N’ko ne de delila. 

(Ce do: I ma deli!) 

(Naamu?) 


Awa, 0 koro Io, 
(Naamu?) 


modko ye delila i ju ku le feik’a 
bila. 
(A ye ten!) 


Kaba Simbo, 
(Naamu?) 


k’a lai ka Mande jeli minuw nalen, 
k’a lai...iniolula bonya kan, 


(Naamu?) 


n’yafara. 
(Naamu?) 
(Tabarik Ala!) 
(Tabarik Ala!) 


(Yes?) 


I’m not another child, 
(Yes?) 


I understand things [like an adult]. 
(Yes?) 


God and his Prophet, 
(Yes?) 


if a person isn’t satisfied by that 
(Yes?) 


nothing else will satisfy you. 
(That’s the way it is!) 


Fode? 
(Yes?) 


Why are people pleaded with? 
(Yes?) 


Aren't you pleaded with when 
youre right? 
(Yes?) 


Who was pleaded with here? During 
the time we’ve been sitting here, 
who was pleaded with? 

(Yes?) 


I say I was pleaded with. 

(A man off camera says: You 
weren't pleaded with!) 

(Yes?) 


OK, the meaning of that is, 
(Yes?) 


if someone is pleaded with because 
he is right, he must release what is 
asked for. 

(That’s the way it is!) 


Kaba Simbo, 
(Yes?) 


to add to your Mande griots who 
have come, to add to your... your 
and their honor, 

(Yes?) 


I forgive. 

(Yes?) 

(Thanks be to God!) 
(Thanks be to God!) 
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Fode, Ala sako jaama .. . jaama 
misilimi jaama bee sako. Alimami 
be yan 1 bonya b’a la. 


(Mbade!) 
(Sise: Tunkara! A diyara n’ye.) 


(Tunkara!) 
(Tunkara!) 


Fode, may God’s will be the people’s 
... the people all the Muslim 
people’s will. The Imam is here, 
your honor is in this. 

(Alright!) 


(Imam Cissé: Tunkara! That pleases 
me.) 

(Tunkara!) 

(Tunkara!) 


Amid tremendous applause, Jeli Fili hands the microphone to a Khassonke 
bard sitting near him, who offers further advice regarding the dangers of in- 


temperate fadenya: 


E, Hine Hode? 
(Naamu?) 


Ala m’a donla hera to. 
(Amin!) 


E Hine Hode? 
(Naamu?) 


Ala ka hera k’anyi ye! 
(Amin Ala!) 


Ala ka tanga di! 


(Amina!) 


Jeliya, Ala k’a sabati! 


(Amina!) 


Eh, Fune Fode? 
(Yes?) 


May God provide us with happiness. 
(Amen!) 


Eh, Fune Fode? 
(Yes?) 


May God give us happiness! 
(Amen, God!) 


May God provide us with 
protection! 
(Amen!) 


The art of being griot, may God 
empower it! 
(Amen!) 


[TAPE CUTS TO A SHORT TIME LATER IN SAME SPEECH] 


[Tegere foli] 


An te komasegin an t’a la jeli da he. 


(An te komasegin o te jeliya ye.) 


(Ce do: O te silameya ye.) 
(Naamu?) 
[Tegere foli] 


Ala sako ilu sako. 

(Naamu?) 

Jelilu, an y’elu hola. 
(Mbade!) 

A hots min ye ko Tomona ni 
Nanagela ni Namadila, 
(Naamu?) 


[Applause] 


We won't go backward, that’s not 
part of being griot. 

(We won't go backward, that’s not 
being griot.) 


(A man: That’s not being Muslim.) 
(Yes?) 
[Applause] 


May God’s will be your will. 

(Yes?) 

Griots, we greet you. 

(Alright!) 

That which was said about Tomona 
and Nanagela and fNlamadila, 
(Yes?) 
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a kana gan jelilu la. 
(Naamu?) 


An ye mokobalu le tanda dala la. 


(Naamu?) 


Kita yan! 
(Naamu?) 


Modkoba ... foli.... 
[NIN TIKERA] 


[Tegere foli] 


Elu ka miiri! 
(Naamu?) 


Fadenya na ka can, nin te! 
(Ce do: Walahi!) 


(Cinyen don!) 
(Naamu?) 


Fadenya, 
(Naamu?) 


a na ka can, nin te. 


(Naamu?) 


Fadenya [ye] Id yoro le. 
(Naamu?) 


[NIN TIKERA] 
[Tegere foli] 
Ala sako. ... 
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it should not offend any griots. 
(Yes?) 


We are observing the tradition of 
the elders. 
(Yes?) 


Here in Kita! 
(Yes?) 


The elders... greeting.... 
[TAPE CUTS AGAIN] 


[Applause] 


You should act thoughtfully! 
(Yes?) 


There are many ways to practice 
rivalry, this is not the way! 

(A man: By God!) 

(That’s the truth!) 

(Yes?) 


Rivalry, 
(Yes?) 


its ways are many, but this is not 
one. 
(Yes?) 


Rivalry is position. 
(Yes?) 


[TAPE CUTS AGAIN] 
[Applause] 
May God’s will... . 


There were many technical problems that interrupted this speaker, and there 
is no more of his speech on the video. I do not know whether any other 
speakers intervened between this one and the one to follow. Jeli Fili Tunkara 
is the next speaker on the video, and his speech appears to be the last one 
the RTM crew taped. 

In this speech, Jeli Fili proposes that the constraints imposed on him 
today by all the speakers are unfair, and that they are, in fact, counter to 
tradition. Normally, he says, when two children argue, you allow them to tell 
their stories, then decide which one is right and which one is wrong. Now 
that he has done as he was asked to in forgiving the Nanagela Jabates, he is 
determined to tell his side of the story: 


Ko n’ye kuma men. 
(Fune Fode: Naamu?) 


Fune Fode, ko n’be Simbo fo. 
(K’a be Simbo fo.) 


Say that I’ve heard the words. 
(Yes?) 


Fune Fode, say that I thank Simbo. 
(Says he thanks Simbo.) 
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Ka Mandekalu fo. 
(K’a be Mande fo.) 


Alu nara, a diyara n’ye. 
(K’alu nara k’a diyara a ye kosobe.) 


Jeli bee fa ni ba la. 
(A ko jeli bee be fa kelen ni ba kelen 
na.) 


Ala n’a la Kila min fora sisan, 


(Ala n’a la Kila min folen be,) 


o ye silame bee wasa. 
(o ye silame bee wasa.) 


Nka whakili la, 
(A k’a hakili la,) 


san fula 
(san fula) 


modkolu ye kumala nogon ce, 


(mdkolu ye kumala alu ni nogon te,) 


jelilu bennen te! 
Gelilu bennen te!) 


Ka na n’sigi o kuma kunna 


(Ka ni sigi o kuma kunna bi,) 


ka na 0 yira, 
(ka na o yira,) 


a te nafo, 

(a te nafd,) 

jo mi jalaki t’a ro. 
Go ni jalaki t’a ro.) 


O kuma sa, 
(Naamu?) 


ha! N’o te jelilu bali te yan de! 


(Naamu?) 


Hali n’alu y’alu to Mande ka 
Kuyate kelen bila ka na yan, 
(Naamu?) 


And thank the people from Mande. 
(Says he thanks Mande.) 


You have come, this has pleased me. 
(Says you have come, that this has 
pleased him very much.) 


All griots are of the same father and 
mother. 

(He says all griots are of one father 
and of one mother.) 


“For the sake of God and his 
Prophet” which was said just now, 
(“For the sake of God and his 
Prophet” which has been said,) 


that satisfies all Muslims. 
(that satisfies all Muslims.) 


But I think, 
(He says he thinks,) 


for two years 
(for two years) 


people have been talking among 
themselves, 

(people have been talking among 
themselves, ) 


the griots do not agree! 
(the griots do not agree!) 


For me to come and lead this 
discussion 

(For him to come and lead this 
discussion today,) 


to have it said, 
(to have it said,) 


it won't be explained, 
(it won’t be explained,) 


there is no right or wrong in it. 
(there is no right or wrong in it.) 


Now, this talk, 
(Yes?) 


ha! Otherwise, there is no problem 
for griots here! 
(Yes?) 


Even if they had stayed in the Mande 
and sent one Kuyate to come here, 
(Yes?) 
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ko an ka ben, an be ben. 


(Naamu?) 


Nka, 
(Naamu?) 


ko ra ke na. 


(Naamu?) 


Ni kele be ban nin kan, 
(Naamu?) 


okumana lada bi tinyen. .. . Lada 
wulila de! 
(Naamu?) 


An ye nogon na lada min no kan, 
okuma o lada wulila. 

Lada t’o ro tun. 

(Naamu?) 

N’o te whakili la Kita yan, 
(Naamu?) 


jamanatiki yere m’a fo sisan 
“tanobul” saaba de be yan? 


(Naamu?) 


Tunkara ni Kamara de ye yan tu 
tike. 
(Naamu?) 


Alu te se ka do ke ka... nunuw 
nalen tun be o le ye se ka... 0 le ye 
se ka... galan karan sinya tan. 


(Naamu?) 

Ni nin Kuyate ke kelen kumana 
sisan, u te se ka foyi la o kan. 
(A te foyi la a kan.) 


Sanko Bala ma. 
(Naamu?) 


Nka moko.... 
(Naamu?) 


An k’a fo yan sisan musalaha la k’a 
banna alu ye, 
(Naamu?) 


to say that we should agree, we 
would agree. 
(Yes?) 


But, 
(Yes?) 


all things have their way of getting 
done. 
(Yes?) 


If this fighting ends like this, 
(Yes?) 


at that time, tradition is ruined... . 
Tradition is gone! 
(Yes?) 


The tradition that we have been 
fighting over, at that time that 
tradition is gone. 

There is no tradition in it anymore. 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise, I think that in Kita here, 
(Yes?) 


didn’t the Canton Chief himself say 
just now that three “notables” are 
here? 

(Yes?) 


The Tunkaras and the Camaras 
cleared the land here. 
(Yes?) 


They can’t do something to... 
these who have come were able to 
... they were able to .. . break 
tradition ten times. 

(Yes?) 


If this single Kuyate man spoke 
now, they wouldn't be able to add 
anything to it. 

(They can’t add anything to it.) 


Much less Balla. 
(Yes?) 

But people. ... 
(Yes?) 


We said it here now hypocritically 
that it has ended because of them, 
(Yes?) 
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i ka waa kuma gere ke 0 ko kan, o 
ye tikensonya ba ye. 


(Tonya don!) 


Ko ra ke na ma, 


(Naamu?) 


whakili la, denmusen fula, 
(Naamu?) 


nalu kelela fen nd kan, 
(Naamu?) 


n’a ma bosi alu fila bee la, 


(Naamu?) 


alu b’a nafo. 
(Naamu?) 


Min jo y’a ro, un’a o fo, min jo t’a 
rd, u ka o fo. 


(Naamu?) 


Ulu ka delili ke 


(Naamu?) 


ka la o kan. 
(Naamu?) 


N’hakili ye o le ma. 
(Naamu?) 


Nka nin ke na nin ma, 
(Naamu?) 


n’an wulila nin kan, 
(Naamu?) 


a b’a fo k’an y’alu negen 
(Naamu?) 








k’a fo an ma son alu ka delili ma. 


(Naamu?) 


O dun o te... 0 te horonya ye. 


(A be tinya na.) 


should I go and add other words to 
that, that would be a big loss of 
confidence [for you who would hear 
it]. 

(That’s the truth!) 


All things have their way of getting 
done, 
(Yes?) 


I think that, two children, 
(Yes?) 


when they fight over something, 
(Yes?) 


if it hasn’t been snatched away from 
both of them, 
(Yes?) 


they should explain it. 
(Yes?) 


The one who is right, they should 
say that, the one who is wrong, they 
should say that. 

(Yes?) 


And they should plead for 
forgiveness 
(Yes?) 


in addition. 
(Yes?) 


That’s what I think. 
(Yes?) 


But doing things in this way, 
(Yes?) 


if we leave it at this, 
(Yes?) 


it will be said that we deceived them 
(Yes?) 


and said that we didn’t agree to 
their pleading. 
(Yes?) 


As for that, that is not... that is 
not dignified. 
(He’s speaking the truth.) 
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Ne koni be lada le nokan n’o te kele 
gansa te... kele gere te o. 
(Naamu?) 


An ye lada kele le la. 
(Naamu?) 


An falu ya min ke, 
(Naamu?) 


an korolu ye min ke, 
(Naamu?) 


n’k’an faralen o de lada kan. 











(Naamu?) 


N’k’o le y’an fo nokon na. 


(Naamu?) 


N’o te kele te bila neyi n’alu te. 
Makanjan min ye nin di mun ye bila 
ne ni Makanjan te? Makanjan ma 
fen ke ne na, ne ma fen ke 
Makanjan na. 


(Naamu?) 


Ni Makanjan ko be damine tuma 
min na, 
(Naamu?) 


ni Nanagela nar’o lb k’a fo ne n’a 
terelu le kelen di, 
(Naamu?) 


kankari be ko lala k’a lawuli,” 





(Naamu?) 


an bee de be ben o kan. 
(Naamu?) 


Ka...kanaa ye ne pini ssgoma 
kelen na: 
(Naamu?) 


“Ne di Makanjan sik.” 
(Naamu?) 

N’k’e y’a siki? 
(Naamu?) 

A ko: N’y’a siki. 
(Naamu?) 
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As for me, I’m going after tradition, 
otherwise the quarrel alone is not 
... there is no other quarrel. 

(Yes?) 


We are fighting about tradition. 
(Yes?) 


That which our fathers did, 
(Yes?) 


that which our elders did, 
(Yes?) 


I say that we are divided over that 
tradition. 
(Yes?) 


I say that is what has made us 
disagree. 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise, no fight could come 
between us. This Makanjan here, 
what could come between me and 
Makanjan? Makanjan has not done 
anything to me, I haven’t done 
anything to Makanjan. 

(Yes?) 


When the Makanjan affair began, 


(Yes?) 


when Nanagela came to say that I 
was one of their friends, 
(Yes?) 


rules settle things down as well as 
stir them up again, 

(Yes?) 

we all should agree on that. 
(Yes?) 


And... then he”? sought me out 
one morning: 
(Yes?) 


“T’ve installed Makanjan.” 
(Yes?) 

I said: “You’ve installed him?” 
(Yes?) 


He said: “I’ve installed him.” 
(Yes?) 
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E! N’k’e ni ne benn’a ro wa? 


(Naamu?) 


A ko: N’te 0 don de, bari, 


(Naamu?) 
ne y’a siki. 
(Haate!) 


E! N’k’a don e filila de! 
(Naamu?) 


An falu m’a ke ten de! 
(Naamu?) 


An korolu m’a ke ten de! Ne nie le 
be ben, 
(Naamu?) 


hali mog9 min te Makanjan ye k’o 
siki sanko Makanjan. 
(Naamu?) 


A ko: N’te 0 ro. 
(Naamu?) 


Tinya ye 1 bolo de. 
(Naamu?) 


Bari ntei...i...ntee fe le. N’tei 
la nemogoya le fe. 
(Naamu?) 


N’te 1 la nemogoya le fe. 
(Naamu?) 


E! N’k’a sera o bee ma? Bawo, ne 
ma son tugun. 


(Naamu?) 


Awo, Parti le k’a be n’siki, 


(Naamu?) 


ni o te, 
(Naamu?) 


ne te son tugun. 
(Naamu?) 


A ye da la, jeli ko, n’ko ben le b’a 
ke. 


(Naamu?) 


“Eh!” I said, “Did you and I agree 
on that?” 
(Yes?) 


He said: “I don’t know about that, 
but 
(Yes?) 


I’ve installed him,” 
(Indeed!) 


“Eh! I know you’ve made a mistake! 
(Yes?) 


Our fathers did not do it that way! 
(Yes?) 


Our elders did not do it that way! 
You and I should agree, 
(Yes?) 


even to install someone who is not 
Makanjan, much less Makanjan.” 
(Yes?) 


He said: “I won't do it that way. 
(Yes?) 


The truth is yours! 
(Yes?) 


Because I don’t... . I don’t want 
you. I don’t want your leadership. 
(Yes?) 


I don’t want your leadership.” 
(Yes?) 


“Eh!” I said, “Has it reached all 
that?” Because, I wouldn't agree to 
it again. 

(Yes?) 


Yes, the Party said it would install 
me,” 
(Yes?) 


if not, 
(Yes?) 


I wouldn't agree again. 
(Yes?) 


You can believe it, in griot matters, 
I say that agreement is what makes 
things work. 

(Yes?) 
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I bara ben fen o fen na o be ke. If you agree on anything, it will be 


done. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 
I di ban k’a fo ko nafoli te kela, ne But since you've refused, saying that 
be dan no. there will be no explaining, Ill limit 
myself. 
(Naamu?) (Yes?) 


More than any other speaker, more than any other speech given in Kita 
during that four-day period, this one illustrates the dynamic, fluid, negotiable 
nature of “tradition.” I’m using “tradition” here in the way that Hobsbawm 
uses “custom,” as a sort of “motor and flywheel” that drives the re-creation 
of practice in the form of repetitious behavior but at the same time allows 
for innovation and change (within the restrictions imposed by the require- 
ment that the new practice must resemble or at least be compatible with 
the old). This bounded flexibility makes the “sanction of precedent, social 
continuity, and natural law” applicable to either camp: it can be applied to 
the innovation, or it can be evoked as rationale for resisting change.”° 

In Jeli Fili’s discourse, the “tradition” that underlay his contention for 
the griot leadership was that of consensus. “In griot matters, agreement is 
what makes things work... . if you agree on anything, it will be done.” His 
sense of betrayal and subsequent refusal to comply with the Jabate version 
of “tradition” derived from his belief that he had an agreement with the 
leaders of the Nanagela lineage, supported by the political party, only to be 
told one day that the foundation of his candidacy had crumbled and caught 
him unawares. His sense of anguish and frustration at this betrayal is evident, 
and would not be contained by the stipulations of others that no discussion 
of the background of the war should be undertaken, as he continues to ex- 
press: 


Nka nin joli te suman n’sen kan.” 
N’ka lahidu te wuli olu ka taka 
kuma were la n’ko kan o la. 


(Naamu?) 


Gasi be o la. 
(Haate!) 


Horon baara te o ye. 
(Naamu?) 


N’o te Ala n’a la Kira fora moko ye 
fen o fen na, 

(Naamu?) 

ne yere waara n'a la Alikaaba kan, 
n’a fora doron Ala Kila, 

(Naamu?) 


1 kakan ka o ta. 
(Naamu tene!) 


But this wound will not heal on my 
foot. My tradition cannot be 
replaced with another one behind 
my back. 

(Yes?) 


This is an offense. 
(Indeed!) 


This is not a noble deed. 
(Yes?) 


Otherwise, when “for the sake of 
God and his Prophet” is said to a 
person about anything, 

(Yes?) 


I myself have gone and lain my eyes 
on the Kaaba; if it is said simply 
“God’s Prophet,” 

(Yes?) 


you should take that. 
(Yes truth!) 
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Bari i kakan k’a ta ka la min kan 


(Naamu?) 

bee ka o fana men de! 

(Naamu?) 

Ne ni Makanjan ma wuli k’i bolo 
don pogon bolo ten sisan? 
(Naamu?) 


Kele banna. 
(Haate!) 


E! O be mun fo? 
(Naamu?) 


Minuw ye ne janfa? 
(Naamu?) 

Ka Makanyan lasiki, 
(Naamu?) 


ne... ulu be mun fo yan bi? 
(Naamu?) 


Alu be mun fo? 
(Naamu?) 


Kori olu kunnawilila? 
(Naamu?) 


Ne ni n’ka fa malo ma to bi wa? 
(Naamu?) 








N’y’o le fo fo Ala ka tinya di n’ma. 


(Naamu?) 


N’a y’a soro alu y’a lataa cogo min 
na, 
(Naamu?) 


an mokelu k’a ladilan pa min, 


(Naamu?) 


alu fana k’a ladilan ten fo ka se bi 
ma, 
(Naamu?) 


> 


n’o waara wuli, 
(Naamu?) 


ne ma. 
(Naamu?) 


Otuma, 
(Naamu?) 








But you should take it in addition 
to that which... 
(Yes?) 


all should hear this as well! 
(Yes?) 


Didn’t I and Makanjan get up and 
shake hands like that just now? 
(Yes?) 


The war has ended. 
(Yes?) 


Eh! What will they say? 
(Yes?) 


Those who betrayed me? 
(Yes?) 


To install Makanjan, 
(Yes?) 


I... what will they say here today? 
(Yes?) 


What will they say? 
(Yes?) 


Have they been honored? 
(Yes?) 


Aren't I left filled with shame today? 
(Yes?) 


I said that, that God might give me 
truth. 
(Yes?) 


If it is found that the way in which 
they have taken it, 
(Yes?) 


our people have repaired it in a way 
which, 
(Yes?) 


they also have repaired it thus until 
today, 
(Yes?) 


if it goes away, 
(Yes?) 
because of me. 
(Yes?) 


Then, 
(Yes?) 
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ne wolo tare fo ni o kera nabakalu 
ye ro te o ka gelen te ne ma mene. 


(Naamu?) 


O le Ala sako, Mandekalu sako. I la 
sosoli te, i la dokoya te. 


(Naamu?) 

Hali ni ele y’1 t) Mande ka nin 
Kuyate ke bila ka na yan, 
(Naamu?) 


ni Ala sonn’a la, alu malo te bo o 
la. 
(Naamu?) 


Hun! Ka nin nogon ko ba... san 
fila mokolu ye pokon na, 0 ka 
waa kele i m’a fo karisa.. . 
(Naamu?) 


edeti...a tilate elelu la. 


(Naamu?) 


N’o fora, 
(Naamu?) 


ka delili la o kan, 
(Naamu?) 


nef...... {kuma banna] 


my age, unless it is because of the 
newcomers that it is not known, 
otherwise it is not difficult for me to 
prove it. 

(Yes?) 


That’s it, God’s will, the people of 
the Mande’s will. You’re not being 
contradicted, you're not being 
belittled. 

(Yes?) 


Even if you had stayed in the 
Mande and sent this Kuyate man to 
come here, 

(Yes?) 


God willing, they would not be 
shamed by it. 
(Yes?) 


Huh! This kind of big thing .. . two 
years people are fighting, it’s 
become a war and you don’t say so- 
and-so... 

(Yes?) 


you are the one who... it has not 
been divided because of you. 
(Yes?) 


If that were said, 
(Yes?) 


and pleading added to it, 
(Yes?) 


[END OF RECORDING] 


From what I have gleaned of the aftermath of this meeting, it is appro- 
priate that the RTM footage and this chapter end on this indeterminate note. 
For the war of the Kita griots was about the definition and application of 
tradition and the conventions of practice that derive from it, and that is a 
debate that never truly ends. Jeli Fili’s speech reveals a level of determina- 
tion—some would call it obstinacy—which would not allow the debate to 
end before attaining satisfaction. The fulfillment of that objective was a long 
time coming. Makanjan Jabate died two years after his inauguration as Jeli- 


kuntigi and the cycle began again. 


SEVEN 


Caste, Mande-Style 


A recurring theme at the 1985 gathering of griots in Kita was the celebration 
of social difference. The songs and speeches of the event did not spotlight 
the distinctions between rich and poor, schooled and non-schooled, farmer 
and civil servant (although all these distinctions were mentioned at various 
points) but rather they highlighted the ancient ways of dividing the Mande 
social universe into the caste groups of horonw, namakalaw, and jonw, with a 
particular focus on the distinctions between horon and jeli. It is evident from 
the ways that caste was talked about and lived in Kita that the definitions 
of each of these castes, the social roles that they play and the boundaries that 
maintain their distinctiveness, are not fixed and absolute. Ideologically, as 
well as in practice, they vary; they are negotiable, subject to interpreta- 
tion, and dependent on perspective. Individual actors can manipulate these 
categories, promote alternative conceptualizations of the appropriateness of 
various caste behaviors and inter-caste relations, or even attempt to ignore 
caste labels in their own lives and social exchanges. Nonetheless, this set of 
social identities legitimately constitutes a caste system, not only for the 
scholar trying to understand from the outside, but also for the members of 
the society as they attempt to interact with one another in culturally appro- 
priate ways. 

Caste is a term that Mande scholars have been uneasy with for some 
time now, yet I use it freely, without the quotation marks that often signal 
caution.! Historically, there were good reasons why many scholars hesitated 
to apply the term to Mande social organization, but I believe there are now 
even better reasons why it should be used. It is an apt label for the bounded 
relationships between members of different social categories in Mande socie- 
ties, for it connotes the social realities of those relationships as they are lived 
by Mande people. As demonstrated by the discourses heard in Kita, caste 
considerations can be manifest in many domains of social interaction, not as 
rules that determine behavior, but as principles and strategies that are avail- 
able as justification for action, as motivation for persuasion, and as explica- 
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tion of innovation. There is a caste system evident in the lives of Mande 
people, but it is structured, used, and lived in a Mande style. 


CASTE IN MANDE STUDIES 


The term caste began as an analytical label that was applied by outsiders 
to forms of social organization with which they were unfamiliar. The word 
originally meant a pure or unmixed stock or breed of person or animal. It 
was used widely by foreigners (particularly the Portuguese and the British) 
from the sixteenth century on to describe the social organization of India. 
Over 400 years of semantic history continues to bear a heavy weight on the 
meaning of the term. The Indian stamp on the semantic field of caste has 
played a central role in its development and application to other societies and 
has also served as a source of consternation for Africanist scholars seeking to 
apply the term to the societies they study. However, the stigma associated 
with the term as applied to Indian social organization has not been grounded 
in a balanced understanding of how Indian caste works. Caste does not nec- 
essarily mean low-caste, despised, or outcast; indeed, the semantic range of 
the term and the characteristics of Indian caste are far more similar to the 
Mande case than has previously been acknowledged. 

Most studies of caste in West Africa have taken as their starting point a 
controversial perspective on caste in India, that of Dumont, whose book 
Homo Hierarchicus is undoubtedly the most widely cited work on caste to 
date. Even though Dumont’s most recent edition of his book was published 
in 1980, it is still a very colonial analysis of caste, taken from the perspective 
of the two top castes in his hierarchical model. That model has been amply 
challenged in this decade, but it is worthwhile to examine how Dumontian 
and related influences have permeated analyses of West African caste before 
exploring the new data that appear to be rendering those influences moot. 

Tamari’s summary of colonial-era caste theory is perhaps the most thor- 
ough such summary in the literature on caste in West Africa. She states that 
for Dumont, caste exists when there is an opposition of pure and impure 
(which is the basis for hierarchy), an opposition of status and power, and the 
division of the entire society into castes. For Bougle, it suffices that there is 
evidence of separation or repulsion between castes, along with hierarchy and 
heredity. For Hutton, the characteristics of caste include hierarchy, heredity, 
endogamy, association with a profession, avoidance behaviors, belief in a di- 
vine origin to the castes, a legal status to the caste system, and the presence 
of more than one caste in the society.” Of these various criteria for the pres- 
ence of caste, the most controversial in the West African context, Mande in 
particular, have proven to be the issues of hierarchy, along with the concepts 
of purity and pollution. 

The background against which recent writings on the Mande caste sys- 
tem are set includes these scholars as well as colonial-era analyses of Mande 
cultures. I'll briefly summarize the relevant discussions of two early Mande 
scholars, Zahan and Camara.? Zahan, a colonial administrator and anthro- 
pologist who produced some of the most significant early work on Bamana 
society and the place of the namakalaw within it, considered only the nama- 
kalaw as casted, while he described horonw as a class of nobles or farmers, 
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despite his observation that they observe sexual restrictions (not mentioning 
endogamy).* As for the Bamana namakalaw, he describes them as practicing 
the most strict endogamy, and he discerns four categories of them: numuw, 
funew and jeliw, garangew, and kulew and segiw (specialists of wood- 
working).° 

Camara, a Maninka horon who was schooled, completed a doctorate, 
and became a professor at a French university, argues that the Maninka caste 
system includes the horon and jon as well as the namakala.® It is only in the 
light of the opposition of horon and jon, Camara argues, that one can under- 
stand the position of the third caste, the namakalaw, who maintain an ambig- 
uous position in that they share the horon characteristic of liberty (they are 
owned by no one, but they can own slaves) but are distinguished from the 
horon in many other respects (kinship, endogamy, occupations and social 
roles). At the same time, he states, the pamakalaw share the jon characteristic 
of having a lower status than that of the horon but are also protected from 
ever falling to the status of jon, unlike the horon, for whom status could 
change in the past quite abruptly. The status of the namakala, Camara stipu- 
lates, is fixed, while those of both horon and jon are mutable.’ 

Despite their different classifications of the structure of the Mande caste 
system, for both of these scholars the Dumontian model of caste seems to 
apply. Both consider the relations between horon, namakala, and jon to be 
rigidly hierarchical, and both emphasize the role of endogamy in maintaining 
that hierarchy, as well as the occupational specializations and the considera- 
tions of purity and pollution that accompany them. 

Recent scholarship on the subject is representative of the kinds of ob- 
jections Mande scholars have proposed to such models of Mande social 
structure and the use of the term caste to describe it. Johnson writes that 
only the namakalaw are casted. Together with the horon and jon, they make 
up the three “divisions of humanity,’ but only the namakalaw are casted 
with their own lineage structures and clans. He asserts that they are not de- 
spised, as are the castes in India, and that they are not “hierarchical pecking 
orders.”® 

Johnson voices here a misconception which many scholars have iterated 
in equating “casted” with “despised” in the case of India. Insofar as the 
reference is to the so-called Untouchable castes of India, it is accurate—there 
is no caste in Mande societies that even remotely approaches a likeness to 
the Untouchables. But there are certainly many other castes in India, many 
more of them highly respected by the other castes of the society than the 
Untouchables.’ To equate Indian caste with Untouchable status is to seri- 
ously misrepresent the Indian case; to further the error by arguing against 
the applicability of the term caste to the Mande case on that basis is folly. 

Taking the opposite approach, Tamari argues in favor of comparison 
with India in her doctoral thesis, contending that everything Indologists have 
said with regard to Indian castes also applies to West African castes. Tamari’s 
analysis posits that hierarchy is also characteristic of West African caste sys- 
tems and that it suffices that some castes be of superior or inferior status to 
others for hierarchy to exist. It is not, she argues, necessary for all castes to be 
in hierarchical relations to all others. There is also, Tamari notes, endogamy 
throughout West Africa in that many castes are subdivided into smaller mat- 
rimonial units, but there is much variation on the definition of marriageable 
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groups. With regard to heredity, caste membership is determined by kinship. 
There is an association of caste and profession, she stipulates, but participa- 
tion in the profession is not strictly necessary. 

In addition, there is in West Africa, Tamari asserts, a belief in the divine 
origin of the caste system, or at least in divine approval of it; there may be a 
belief that it is the best way to organize society, and this may be codified as 
well as practiced. This is exemplified by Bamana and Dogon mythology. With 
regard to the Dumontian criterion of the entire society being divided into 
castes, Tamari argues that nobles and slaves are not casted since they are 
only partially hereditary categories, although “the majority of authors who 
have examined the question and who have a certain knowledge of India” 
have indicated that West African societies are fully casted.!° The criterion of 
the opposition of purity and pollution, she says, holds in West Africa, where 
leatherworkers in particular are held to be polluting while other professions 
are sometimes seen in terms of both purity and pollution." 

There are contradictory data, she states, on the criterion of the opposi- 
tion of status and power: in general, status and power are linked in West 
African societies, but the Dogon consider smiths more pure than the nobles, 
and in Mali many griots today consider themselves superior to their noble 
patrons. With regard to the criterion of residential restrictions, Tamari postu- 
lates they are as developed in West Africa as in India, if not more so. There 
is no question about the criterion of the presence of several castes; their num- 
ber varies between three and twelve in West African societies. 

Clearly, for Tamari, the Dumontian view on caste in India is validly 
applicable to the caste systems of West Africa. However, Tamari’s ambitious 
study, which purports to document evidence for the origins and spread of 
caste systems throughout a large portion of West Africa, draws on a limited 
period of fieldwork, eighteen months in Mali. Moreover, the rest of her data 
came from bibliographic research, from sources produced during a period 
when largely positivist, functionalist, and structuralist models were con- 
structed which have their intellectual roots in the same soil that produced 
colonialism. It is perhaps to be expected that a colonial model of strati- 
fication would appear to fit data produced largely under colonial and neo- 
colonial impetus.'” 

In contrast to Tamari stands the work of Wright, which is based on ex- 
tensive field experience in Senegal and fluency in the Wolof language. Wright 
does not attempt an exhaustive investigation of caste throughout West Af- 
rica, but focuses specifically on caste in Western savannah regions, Wolof 
caste in particular, where she finds the Dumontian model only partially appli- 
cable. While there are important differences between Wolof and Mande cul- 
tures, there are many similarities as well that make comparison useful. 

For Wright, the most compelling aspects of caste systems of the West 
African savannah are the distinction between speech and action, and the role 
of that distinction in the identification of oneself and others.'? Wright sees 
the separation of the castes as dichotomous arenas of power and capacity 
where the ability to speak in public is assigned ideologically to one caste and 
the power to act in public to another. By viewing caste difference as essential 
variation in speech and action, Wright lays the foundation for the exploration 
of the interdependence of the castes in Wolof society, where nobles, artisans, 
and slaves are all, she argues, casted, but not ranked in a hierarchical struc- 
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ture.'* For Wright, to sustain the viability of hierarchy as a criterion of caste, 
one must explain how it is that the “lower” castes—the Wolof equivalent of 
the pamakalaw—have such considerable social as well as material capital 
and how it is they wield such powerful influence. At the base of this seeming 
contradiction, Wright proposes, is a misconception of what caste in West 
Africa is: not a set of hierarchically ranked groups, but a matrix of groups 
differentiated by innate capacities or powers.'> 

The different domains of power which catalyze caste distinction for 
Wright are action, speech, transformation, and servitude. Thus, action is 
quintessentially the domain of nobles, speech is that of griots, transformation 
is that of smiths, leatherworkers and other caste occupations, and servitude 
is the domain of slaves. She considers the ideological association between 
these domains and caste identity immutable.'® 

With the contribution of Wright the model of caste in West Africa in- 
cludes the notion of hereditary membership in endogamous groups that par- 
ticipate in an ideological, if not necessarily actual, division of labor both in 
terms of secular profession and access to and control of cosmological powers. 
However, like Johnson and Tamari, she constructs an argument against a 
phantom menace: the “despicability” of casted people. 

This presupposition by Africanist scholars that “casted” somehow con- 
notes “outcasted” and that casted people were subject to derision and dis- 
crimination along the lines of the experience of the so-called Untouchable 
castes of India was undoubtedly linked to repeated descriptions in the litera- 
ture of artisans being “despised” or “feared.” The assumed correlation has 
been so prevalent that some scholars have avoided the use of the term caste 
while others have adamantly argued that it should not be used at all. For 
example, Conrad and Frank, in the introduction to their widely read volume 
of articles about namakalaw, strongly dispute the use of the term caste on 
the basis of its colonial roots, its hierarchical implications, and the lack of 
agency associated with hierarchical ranking.'’ Because of the difficulties they 
perceive with models of caste systems, they opt instead for the general term 
“class.” !8 

This is a strategy a number of Mande scholars have attempted, myself 
included, but without ever specifying the definition of “class” to be applied. 
In my opinion, this dodges the issue and does nothing to further our under- 
standing of either Mande social structure or caste in general. Another, more 
circular, strategy is offered in Tom Hale’s broad study of griots in a variety 
of West African societies. He agrees with Conrad and Frank that if the term 
caste is to be used at all, it should be used in quotation marks, but he prefers 
that local terms, such as namakalaya, be used.!? While his emphasis on par- 
ticular systems of social stratification is admirable in many respects, without 
a general term to denote the similarities between systems across cultural 
space we are left with little in hand. 

McNaughton, on the other hand, has presented a thoughtful account 
of how caste may apply to the Mande situation. However, his arguments, 
which bear reiterating here, are also directed against the notion of caste as 
“outcast” with correlate implications of despicability in Mande society where 
the profession of smithing has been “cast out. . . to the periphery of civiliza- 
tion and [is] contemplated with distrust and disdain.””° Setting his discussion 
within the framework of the same Indologists addressed by Tamari and 
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Wright (Dumont, Bouglé, Hutton), McNaughton adds Berreman to the mix. 
Berreman’s definition of caste includes ranking, endogamy, and hereditary 
and permanent membership in groups that are interdependent but barred 
from free social intercourse, that exhibit cultural differences as well as strati- 
fication with regard to power and privilege, and that are associated with oc- 
cupational specialization.”! While McNaughton is still distrustful of the com- 
parison of African caste to that of India, he finds the analyses of Wright and 
Vaughan encouraging, and incorporates their ideas into his theory.” 

In the end, by combining definitions of caste, McNaughton stipulates 
that the smiths can be considered a caste within a caste system.?? However, 
he emphasizes the lack of a hierarchical or ranking component to that sys- 
tem.™ He also argues against the notions of purity and pollution.» 

In very recent years, new analyses of caste as an anthropological concept 
and as an analytical tool in India have been forthcoming which I believe can 
be useful in illuminating Mande caste and dispelling the need for argument 
against hierarchy and pollution, permitting a more positive model that will 
elucidate why and when they occur as well as why and when they do not. A 
significant body of recently published studies on caste in India explores post- 
Dumontian approaches to theorizing caste.” In these studies, objections to 
previous definitions of caste similar to the objections of recent Mande schol- 
ars appear. While some of these misgivings are specific to the applicability of 
Dumontian theory to caste in India, others are relevant to the Mande case 
as well. 

The most controversial tenet of Dumontian theory is that there is a mon- 
olithic ideology to Indian caste which is, on some level, subscribed to by all 
Indians. This simplistic notion is contradicted in recent studies that confirm 
that there is less unity in Indian caste ideology than previously supposed. 
Quigley, for example, explores the variable, even inconsistent nature of caste 
ideology, arguing that the ideologies of different castes are “irretrievably 
contradictory.’?’ Such inconsistencies manifest in Mande caste ideologies as 
well: in certain contexts some Aoronw will adamantly claim to be of higher 
status than namakalaw, while some members of the latter caste claim superi- 
ority to the Aoronw in other circumstances. At times, however, such context- 
dependent rankings are expressed as general attitudes which appear more 
consistent than they are. 

One of Dumont’s principal criteria is a distinction between the relative 
purity and pollution of various castes and a correlation of purity with status. 
He asserts that, ideologically, the Brahmans, the “purest” caste, are also the 
highest in status. Issues of ritual purity and status do seem to be inextricably 
linked in Indian caste; however their correlations are not as straightforward 
as Dumont’s model would make it seem. The notions of ritual purity and 
ritual pollution are now seen to be relative rather than rigid, a matter of 
perspective, and subject to regional, inter-caste, and even intra-caste varia- 
tion.”= Concepts of purity and pollution in Mande societies fall more in the 
social than the ritual realm, but are equally subject to individual as well as 
inter-caste variation, particularly today when occurrences of inter-caste mar- 
riage are on the rise (although still quite exceptional). 

Also central to Dumont’s theory is the criterion of a fixed hierarchy of 
castes. Not only is this a criterion that would seem to weaken the usefulness 
of the notion of caste to explain the structuration of Mande social interac- 
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tions, it appears that it is not particularly well suited to explain the Indian 
case either.” Searle-Chatterjee and Sharma assert that caste is not based 
on hierarchical consensus: the “lower” castes do not really believe that the 
“higher” castes are better or purer than they are.*° Mitra argues that there is 
much more mobility between castes than previously believed, resulting in a 
dynamic tension that, while it may cause variation in ranking of castes across 
time and space, also has the effect of perpetuating the system of caste iden- 
tity.2! Deliége, Unnithan, and Searle-Chatterjee and Sharma all urge the 
abandonment of hierarchy as a model for elaborating the forms of social 
difference found among castes, suggesting that rank is a matter of perspective 
rather than an ideological absolute.” The strongest contention of the hierar- 
chical model comes from Quigley, who argues that the breakdown in theoriz- 
ing of caste and the resulting return to particularistic, non-theoretical Indian 
studies, has derived from “being imprisoned by this ladder-like representa- 
tion which one is led to almost inescapably if one starts with the notion that 
every caste can be said to be ‘higher’ or ‘lower’ than every other caste.”*? 
Another critic of Dumontian theory, Gupta, has affirmed that consensus on 
caste hierarchy simply does not exist in India.™ Still others have conducted 
in-depth studies of caste which have revealed how inconsistently hierarchy is 
perceived across castes.*° 

Within Mande caste ideology, there is ample room for situationally con- 
structed conceptual rank. In practice, rank and hierarchy can be brought 
into play, just as they can be completely ignored. The relevance or irrelevance 
of these concepts appears to be entirely dependent on the social context: like 
so many Mande ideas, they inhabit a conceptual wardrobe, available to clothe 
action whenever the social actor deems it appropriate. 

It is worth noting that a term that is gaining usage in India to refer to 
castes and sub-castes is samaj, which, according to Jain, can refer “broadly 
to what may be called ‘community’, and in that sense .. . has a number of 
meanings which embrace the notions of ‘self’ and the ‘other’ as well as socio- 
cultural pluralism.’* Jain cites an anthropological study of a speech by an 
Indian politician in which the word samaj is used ambiguously to refer to 
Indian society as a whole, to an ethnic group as it exists throughout India, 
to one sub-caste in particular, and to the collection of different castes that 
make up Indian society. The semantic range of this term and its application 
are strikingly reminiscent of the Mande word siya and its use by Seku Jabate 
in Kita on the day of the opening of the Jelibolon, another example of a 
highly situated expression of concepts of social difference. 


CASTE AS A MANDE CONCEPT 


There is no Mande word for caste per se, in that no one word means caste 
and only caste. There are terms for categories of persons: horon, namakala 
(with all the various types or sub-castes of namakalaw), and jon. The fact 
that there are different terms for different categories of persons does not, by 
itself, indicate the presence of a caste system. However, there could be no 
caste system without such terminology. It is a necessary, but not a sufficient, 
condition. It is how their differences are expressed, maintained, and repro- 
duced that gives evidence of caste structure. 

Take, for example, the concepts of social difference expressed by the 
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word siya. As discussed previously, siya is a term which Mande people can 
drape with many meanings: it can be used to distinguish lineage, clan, eth- 
nicity, caste, nationality, type, religion, and sometimes gender. The root of 
the word—si—can differentiate members of one lineage within a caste from 
those of another (e.g., Kaswmasi versus Niamakansi) and another deriva- 
tive—fasiya—is the word for patrilineage. The bards in Kita used the con- 
cept to convey all these meanings at different times, but the most common 
use was to distinguish one caste or sub-caste from another. Among other 
things, the term siya is used to mark the kinds of social difference that affect 
access to resources, power, and prestige. In the beginning of Seku Jabate’s 
speech in ch. 2, he talked of the discrepancy between the siya of black- 
skinned people and that of white-skinned people with regard to writing. Then 
he discussed siya as a means of delimiting group membership, of including 
some people and excluding others when he spoke of the song the Mande 
delegations sang in the train on their way to Kita: mogo bee n’i siya, maga bee 
ni kurun lon, “all people have their siya, all people have their group.” After 
this he told his story of the origins of namakala siyaw, the four people who 
begged for the cane rat from the Prophet, in which he carefully and subtly 
distinguished between the siya of the garanke and that of the /e/i, distinctions 
which are lived as caste. Wherever these distinctions are found, he concluded, 
that is the Mande. 

At this point in Seku’s speech, the term siya evokes the social differences 
Mande people live as caste: the ancient historical differences between them 
as well as the recent colonial past which united all the castes in opposition 
to the colonial invaders. For me, Seku’s use of siya to cover all these semantic 
variations illustrates the fluidity and complexity of the notion of caste in 
Mande: caste is a way of marking identity, of dividing people into separate 
groups, but also of marking sameness and eliciting unity not only within 
those groups, but also as a whole community whose unique casted identity is 
distinguished from that of other cultures. Seku’s speech expresses pride in 
a cultural practice in which some are more advantaged than others in cer- 
tain times and places, but the disadvantaged will have their day. Which caste 
group has the “upper hand” in any given interaction will vary, just as the 
ranking of pamakala groups can be ordered differently depending on the 
circumstances. In some scholars’ accounts, the garankew are ranked before 
the jeliw; in Seku’s speech, they were ranked two steps behind the griots. This 
is not a conceptualization of caste that is rigidly or consistently hierarchized. 

Within the horon caste, there are terms for several sub-categories of 
noble siya, among them the senekelaw or cikelaw, the masalenw, the ton- 
tigiw.*’ These terms may distinguish different professions practiced by sepa- 
rate groups or various activities carried out by one individual at different 
times. The most general of these, the senekelaw or cikelaw, are the farmers, 
including those whose ancestors were never warriors or rulers of any sort. 
Masalenw are descendants of former rulers, members of so-called royal lin- 
eages, such as Simbo Keita. Tontigiw are descendants of former warriors who 
may or may not have been rulers. Persons such as Simbo, whose ancestors 
were farmers as well as rulers and warriors, can be referred to by all three 
terms. 

The social repercussions of not living up to the standards of caste ex- 
pected of the horon are most dramatically illustrated in the bards’ greeting of 
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the Canton Chief. Here the tension between the expectations of the griots 
and the ideas of the noble about proper inter-caste relationships builds 
throughout the griots’ performances and finally erupts in an explosion of 
angry reproach. The power to praise as well as to rebuke belongs to the griot 
caste, the power to respond or to withhold response is in the noble’s hands. 
In this place and time, the je/iw put the horon to the test on two planes of 
social interaction: as the honorary host, or jatigi, of the visiting griots, he 
was expected to respond with hospitality, and as the horon of royal descent 
they were praising, he was expected to respond with generosity. Although 
his family had offered both meat and money to the griots, this was deemed 
insufficient. The fact that he was recognized to have failed in both respects 
and was publicly castigated for it illustrates the power that caste distinctions 
continue to hold in Mande societies. What this interaction reveals are some 
of the ways that caste boundaries can be re-created and maintained: through 
flexing of jeli verbal muscle, by recounting the social histories that underpin 
today’s social differences, in demanding that today’s leaders live up to yester- 
day’s standards, and in ensuring that there will be social consequences for 
refusal to do so. 

Within the namakala caste, Mande terminology designates many types 
within the sub-castes of artisans. While there are some je/iw that do leath- 
erworking and can be referred to as garanke/garange in casual conversation, 
those leatherworkers that are really garanke (and who will identify their caste 
heritage as such) are Soninke in origin.** In some areas, artisans who carve 
wood are also considered namakalaw and are designated by terms such as 
kule, laobe, segi. Tamari notes two combined caste terms: surasegi for bard- 
woodworker and maabo for bard-weaver.® Not all of these designations will 
be found in the same locality; with the exception of numu, jeli, and namakala 
(or derivatives thereof), there is much variation in the number of artisan sub- 
castes that are differentiated and the manner of characterizing them. 

While many of the songs and speeches in Kita celebrated the distinctions 
among the castes, some particularly stressed the importance of the place of 
pnamakalaw and especially of jeliw in Mande society. In the latter part of 
Seku Jabate’s speech, he spoke of the Mande as being comprised of only 
pamakalaw, but this should not be interpreted as an exclusion of the nobles 
as much as a recognition and glorification of the roles of the namakalaw 
within the society as a whole. If there were a pervasive sense of the inferior 
position of the namakalaw in Mande social hierarchy, it is unlikely their con- 
dition would be celebrated in this way. 

Further evidence of the complementarity of and respect for caste roles 
was evidenced in the speeches of Simbo Keita’s horon emissaries and the 
responses they received on Sunday night. There was implicit recognition of 
the violation of caste norms they were committing in Moctar Keita’s plea for 
forgiveness as he began to speak. His need to ask for their pardon of his 
transgression does not indicate a position of authority over the griots; it was 
instead a gesture of submission in that particular place and time. Moctar 
Keita also interpreted the Friday visit of the griot delegations to his older 
brother as recognition of Simbo’s status as their tontigi, or traditional mili- 
tary ruler, a term which evokes a range of deeply grounded inter-caste rela- 
tionships: only the horon could be a military ruler and the jeliw who served 
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him were expected to fulfill a wide variety of social roles, in return for which 
they could anticipate being provided for and defended by the tontigi. 

However, the next emissary, Silaba Keita, exhibited less respect toward 
caste norms. At the beginning of his speech, he extended the request for 
forgiveness and for permission to speak to the nobles present as well as the 
griots, a bizarre act at best. Once the caste responsible for public speech has 
granted its permission, no other caste need be consulted. Of course the most 
flagrant transgression of caste norms committed by Simbo and his emissaries 
was the assertion by Silaba Keita that the griots had come to open the Hall 
on his behalf and that it was appropriate then for him to take on the role of 
intermediary in the resolution of the conflict. Although framed as an act of 
gratitude in return for the many caste services, including mediation, that the 
griots of Kita had offered to the nobles of Kita in times past, it was not 
perceived as such by all the griots present. The visiting griots, who had come 
to Kita to perform exactly that mediation, were incensed, as was evident in 
the responses of Yamuru and Balla Ba Jabate on Sunday night and in the 
speech of Balla Ba at Simbo Keita’s home on Monday. 

The third of Simbo’s emissaries, Baba Cissé, states explicitly his recogni- 
tion of the aberrant nature of their behavior in speaking in front of the griots, 
acknowledging that the normal caste roles require griots to speak in the place 
of nobles. He praises the griots for knowing their own status as well as the 
nobles’ and for keeping the nobles in their rightful place, but then suggests 
that this is even further reason for them to accept the unusual intervention 
of the noble Canton Chief. His suggestion is bolstered by the offering of 
money, 20,000 FCFA (West African francs)—a substantial sum in 1985—as 
the “price of kolas” for the griots. 

Yamuru Jabate’s response to Simbo’s emissaries is replete with innuendo 
and veiled references to the Kela bards’ displeasure at these transgressions 
of caste norms. The proverbs he spoke—“when telling someone ‘all this is 
yours’ doesn’t satisfy him, even giving him the rest won't do it,” “the identi- 
fying sign of the worm is its dance,” “not all flowers bear fruit,” “it’s the liv- 
ing who speak of life, when you die your world is gone,” and “everyone has 
his place” —all connote the Mande delegation’s disapproval of the actions of 
Simbo and his emissaries, albeit without direct rebuke. Simbo’s attempt at 
innovative structuration was new ground for the bards, and the reaction of 
the crowd had been mixed. It was not clear to Yamuru whether open castiga- 
tion of the type Balla Ba had given Simbo on Friday would be appropriate— 
and if it were, he would leave it to his older brother to repeat the punishment 
unless ordered by him to do so, in which case he himself could “say a little.” 

So Yamuru continued instead with indirect methods. He went on to con- 
gratulate Simbo on the status that he had achieved in his lifetime, status that 
would not have been as great had he not had the support and cooperation 
of the griots of Kita. Simbo’s position in Kita had been greatly diminished 
by the loss of his official post as Canton Chief; that loss had been alleviated by 
the honor bestowed on him by the visiting griots, a further reminder of the 
caste roles each of them was expected to play. 

In the speech of Jawoyi Jabate that followed, he reaffirmed Simbo’s right 
to the respect accorded him as Canton Chief by asserting that Simbo was in 
fact a member of the appropriate royal lineage. By doing so, he not only 
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bolstered Simbo’s authority, but also reminded his emissaries that his reputa- 
tion and associated power lay in the hands of the griots, whose caste responsi- 
bility it is to keep track of individuals’ genealogies. 

When Balla Ba Jabate took the microphone to respond to Simbo’s emis- 
saries, he too spoke in proverbs and innuendo: “Blackness can darken by any 
means, its old character won't leave it.” Caste is an ascribed status that cannot 
be escaped. But then he spoke more directly about his displeasure with the 
behavior of Simbo on Friday, accusing him of behaving as though all the 
griot delegations had come to Kita by chance. He then asserted that the war 
had already ended but promised not to leave Kita without speaking his mind 
to the nobles. He repeated a proverb he had used before: “When two griots 
quarrel about the sound of the komo voice, it is a useless argument.” As the 
komo is not the affair of griots, so a war among /eliw is not the affair of the 
horon. Each caste must maintain its position or else the entire system will 
break down. 

Of all the castes, that of jon is the most mutable, and I would argue, 
ambiguous. Part of that ambiguity is the shared past of the slave and noble 
castes. Most sources indicate that only horonw could become slaves, through 
capture in battle, punishment for crime, compensation of a debt.*° Histori- 
cally, namakalaw were exempt from enslavement even upon capture in war; 
instead, they were obliged to transfer their allegiance and their services to 
their captors. Pamakalaw could not be traded or sold, but anyone of any 
caste, including a jon, could own a slave, so in theory a person could start 
out life as a horon, be captured and enslaved, then acquired by a wealthy 
person who might permit the slave access to land from which an income 
could be earned and freedom eventually purchased. Any jon who could ob- 
tain enough capital and the cooperation of the owner to earn freedom would 
thus regain horon caste status, but those that did so most frequently were the 
houseborn, wolosow. These were descendants of captives or purchased slaves 
who had special status in their master’s household granted over generations 
as the bonds between master and slave deepened through time. Wolosow were 
not usually sold. Some were granted freedom on the basis of their accumula- 
tion of wealth; others were freed because the family’s circumstances had 
changed and the slaves could no longer be provided for. Other terms for 
people of slave caste historically included ton-jon and sofa, terms for soldiers 
who had a more privileged status than the san-jon, the purchased slave, but 
one different from the wo/oso in that they were attached to particular military 
and political leaders rather than to individual heads of families.*! The soldier- 
slaves could only regain their freedom through military exploits.” 

The social roles of jonw occasionally overlap with those of namakalaw, 
but their caste identity remains distinct. N’Diaye and Camara both record 
that jonw sometimes performed services similar to those of namakalaw such 
as dancing, praising, cutting and dressing hair, and preparing bodies for fu- 
neral rites. Even today some jonw participate in the same ritual contexts as 
pamakalaw, where they are given ritual gifts like the namakalaw and where 
they behave in similar, albeit distinguishable, ways. However, in ritualized 
contexts such as celebrations of marriage (kony9) and childbirth (denkundi), 
jonw play important, specialized roles reserved for their caste. Jon women 
often do the cooking for the obligatory feasts, they dance both specialized 
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individual dances ( jondonw) and group dances, and they can sing or shout 
out praises, for which they receive compensation. Jon men may be respon- 
sible for slaughtering animals for the feast and doing other heavy manual 
labor. At the end of the celebration the jonw are given money along with the 
jnamakalaw or, in the case of namakala hosts, along with the horonw. The 
gathering in Kita, which was considered a griot affair, paid tribute to the 
caste status of the funew and the jonw by offering ritual gifts of money (jan- 
sanw) to those who had served as responders during the speeches of the 
bards. One jon who had even been permitted to give a short speech was 
singled out by Balla Ba for special attention and thanks. 

Not all jonw choose to perform social roles similar to those of namakala, 
however. Many still maintain their identity today as descendants of slaves, 
retaining their position of servitude to the families of their ancestors’ mas- 
ters. In fact, some jonw of woloso descent are employed longer and paid more 
than other house servants; the ethos of jonya is still very much evident in 
such arrangements. 

It is manifest in oral tradition as well. As a way of reminding the griots 
in Kita to remain faithful to their acceptance of Makanjan as Head Griot 
and their promise to end the war, one of the Jabate bards from Kita made a 
speech in which he told the story of a king who bought a young slave. The 
slave persuaded the king to purchase him despite his youth because he held 
special knowledge of honey, horses, and men, knowledge for which the king 
promised great rewards. The slave proved his knowledge of men by asserting 
that the king had behaved like a slave in eventually forgetting his promises 
to the boy. To the king’s horror, his own mother then confessed that he had 
indeed been fathered by a slave who swept her quarters and slept with her 
when her husband proved impotent. The bard ended his story with the state- 
ment that “only bastards and slaves don’t keep their word.” 


EXPRESSING, MAINTAINING, AND 
REPRODUCING BOUNDARIES 


The ideology of caste associates particular castes with particular occupa- 
tions; however, the connection of caste and professional specialization is 
more ideological these days than actual.* In other words, nearly all people 
who do smithing, potting, praise singing, or leatherworking are members of 
the namakala caste, but not all members of that caste perform these occupa- 
tions. Tamari suggests that it has always been possible for namakalaw to 
farm, just as the horonw do.“ Although griots and other namakalaw often 
speak of a kind of golden age of Mande when their every material need was 
provided by the horon, this is a rhetorical strategy more than a historical 
description, the goal usually being to inspire a horon patron to excel, whether 
by giving more or through living up to Aoron ideals. There are many refer- 
ences to occupational expansion among all the castes over time and in re- 
sponse to various sociopolitical developments. Certainly since Independence 
there has been a releasing of the floodgates such that caste status and ability 
to perform non-traditional occupations have almost no correlation whatso- 
ever, although, as Hale notes, the very highest positions of political power 
are probably still out of the reach of pamakalaw or jonw.* Their caste status 
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does not prevent them from becoming some of the richest and most influen- 
tial people in society, however. Some of Mali’s wealthiest businessmen and 
-women are namakalaw. 

In Mande cultures caste identity is ascribed at birth, but participation 
in an associated traditional transformative craft is a matter of individual tal- 
ent and desire. Thus, not all numuw are smiths or potters, nor are all jeliw 
griots or leatherworkers, nor are all garankew leatherworkers. Nevertheless, 
the ideological association of members of these sub-castes with their tradi- 
tional occupations is kept alive for potential application to anyone born in 
these groups. For example, a Jabate woman who works in an office but does 
not perform any of the traditional griot arts can be teased nonetheless when 
she attends a wedding with her co-workers, who may suggest that she join 
the throngs of jeliv who are singing the praises of the notable guests. The 
ability to demonstrate her mastery of her caste’s specialty is an expected 
component of caste status, regardless of whether that expectation is met or 
not. 

When I was in the early days of my training to be a jelimuso, I was told 
that in ritual and ceremonial contexts there were certain ways I would need 
to dress and certain ways I would need to speak, sing, dance in order to 
demonstrate my caste identity as a griot. Over and over I heard Mande /p- 
ronw talk about the visual and behavioral differences between themselves and 
pamakalaw, griots in particular. Griot women, they said, dress in bright col- 
ors (red was said to be a favorite) with lots of jewelry, they are loud, vocifer- 
ous, emotional, sensual, and unafraid to display their sensuality in dance and 
in their relations with men. While I took such statements to be stereotypes, 
it was clear from the behavioral differences between je/iw and horonw in cere- 
monial settings that the stereotypes have some basis in actual practices. 

One of the first jelimusow to undertake to teach me jeliya, Bayala 
Sumano, had an extraordinary capacity to switch between stereotypically 
horon and stereotypically jeli ways of behaving. In quotidian contexts, she 
was quiet, dignified, soft-spoken, gentle, somewhat shy, always genteel, and 
fiercely loyal to her best friend, a young horonmuso of the family I lived with 
when I first arrived in Mali. In performance contexts, however, she became 
a very different person. 

Once, we went together to the denkundi (newborn’s naming ceremony) of 
a recently married horon woman of our neighborhood whose konyo (wedding 
celebration) we had also attended together. Both of these are celebrations for 
women only, usually held outdoors in the street or courtyard. It was the rainy 
season, so the women were squeezed together into the congested space of the 
living room where there were few places to sit. On a table was a pile of cloth 
arranged artfully in display. One of the other griot women had brought some 
items to sell, the petits pagnes that many Mande women wear in the place of 
underwear beneath their ankle-length wrappers. She had embroidered de- 
signs and sayings on these pagnes, strategically placed to entice. I picked up 
one that read Baise-moi cheri (the French equivalent of “Fuck me baby”) and 
tried to get Bayala to model it for me. She giggled shyly as she refused, blush- 
ing, and grabbed my hand to drag me away from the table. She found a chair 
we could share and quickly started explaining to me sotto voce who was who 
in the room. As former neighbors of the new mother, we had brought a gift 
of a strip-cloth wrapper, which Bayala had sitting demurely on her lap. Sud- 
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denly there was a break in the din of the other jelimusow who had been 
praising the mother and announcing their gifts, and Bayala sprang into ac- 
tion while I watched in amazement. 

She jumped to her feet, flinging the cloth gift onto the top of her head 
to free her arms up for action. Her face was alight with presence, her eyes 
and mouth wide as she shouted for the attention of the crowd. With an ear- 
piercing volume, she announced that we had come to welcome the new child, 
to congratulate the new mother, and to remember all the kindnesses and 
good deeds she had done for us in the past. Every phrase was punctuated 
with a gesticulating hand as she spread her arms out from side to side, liter- 
ally enlarging her thin frame to the maximum width the broad cloth of her 
magenta grand boubou would allow. She seemed to grow taller as she tilted 
her chin up, her voice filled the room, the words flowed from her tongue in a 
flood of sound, so fast that I couldn’t keep up with everything she said. 

Then, just as suddenly, she stopped. With one last flare, she flung the 
cloth off her head, down on top of the growing pile on the carpet in the 
middle of the room, and with that gesture, she seemed to deflate, shrinking 
back to her normal self as she turned the edges of the boubou back over her 
shoulder to expose her skinny arms and returned to sit beside me on half a 
chair where she continued our quiet conversation where she had left off. Only 
a few fine droplets of perspiration on her forehead signaled the effects of the 
explosion of energy I had just witnessed. 

I had, of course, seen Bayala perform on many other occasions, but it 
was that particular afternoon that I realized the degree of her mastery of 
caste identity. When we were standing and I was teasing her, when we were 
sitting and talking, no one who did not know us could have realized that we 
were anything other than a couple of young Aoron women having a good 
time. Once she switched into “griot mode,” however, there was no question 
but that she was a jeli. The difference was one of energy, of power, of size, 
volume, and quantity. And all of those qualities are replete with nama. 

The ability to produce, express, confront, and control high levels of 
jiama differentiates the castes of horon and namakala in particular, but some- 
times distinguishes jon (slaves) from others as well. In the case of the namaka- 
law, the ritual status inherited through the caste one is born into is an im- 
portant marker of caste difference. On a general level, all namakalaw are 
considered to be inherently more capable of confronting and controlling 
nama than are the horonw (and, one would assume by implication, the jonw, 
although Camara claims there are similarities in the jon’s abilities in this do- 
main). Within the sub-castes, numuw are considered more inherently capable 
of dealing with the nama of working metal and earth than any other namaka- 
law. Jeliw are reputed to be born with the capacity to confront the nama 
of speech, just as garankew are supposed to be more capable of protecting 
themselves against the nama of working with the skin of dead animals.“ 
While individual prowess in these domains is a matter of training and apti- 
tude, children born into these sub-castes are endowed with a birthright that 
gives them the potential to develop their talents beyond what someone from 
a different sub-caste could do with proper training. 

The Mande caste system does not incorporate an opposition of purity 
and pollution, but rather a spectrum of differential access to various forms of 
social and occult power, with potential pollution arising from inappropriate 
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contact with the powers of other castes. The namakalaw, by virtue of their 
birth, are believed to have the ability to handle, manipulate, confront, and 
protect against the energy of nama. Horonw can learn specific techniques to 
accomplish many of the same things (Horonw can be hunters as well as sorcer- 
ers, both activities that require mastery of nama), but they do not have these 
abilities as part of their birthright. Members of the Aaron caste are, in general, 
more vulnerable to the power of nama—a power that has, among other 
things, the potential to pollute in the sociological sense of the word. A horon 
who forges metal risks contamination with the nama that the numu alone is 
able to withstand. McNaughton does not call this “pollution” and in fact 
argues against the notion, but he does acknowledge that the smith’s forge is 
considered a dangerous place for the uninitiated and those who do not pos- 
sess sufficient means to protect themselves from the nama released there.*” A 
horon woman who marries a je/i man can be considered to be contaminated 
with the nama of his caste.** In some cases, even sexual relations with mem- 
bers of another caste have the potential to lead to social pollution.” Any 
horon who speaks in public like a jeli may face the consequences of contami- 
nation with the nama of jeliya.°° Like caste status itself, the notion of pollu- 
tion is not absolute but is a principle that is available for social actors to 
invoke when it serves their purposes. And, just as in some castes of India, 
whether one actually performs the professional specialization of the caste or 
not does not affect the status of the individual. It is an ascribed status—and 
thus ideological—that may be separate from, or aligned with, practice. 

One characteristic of ritual status and pollution in the Mande context 
that, as far as I know, has not been documented in Indian caste, is that pollu- 
tion works in both directions. It is not only Aoronw who can suffer from 
inappropriate contact with members of other castes. McNaughton states that 
“smiths should not seek spouses or lovers outside their own blacksmith’s 
clans. Doing so would sap their strength and spoil their work.”*! I have heard 
griot mothers discourage their daughters from consorting with or marrying 
horon because the intimacy of the relationship might lead to the revelation of 
some of the caste secrets that make the griot’s power over nama so strong, 
thus weakening the caste as a whole. Another objection to such unions is 
that by giving birth to children fathered by horon men, griot women waste 
their capacity to endow their children with the full power of their birthright, 
which gets diluted, as it were, through the mixing of caste heritages. Presum- 
ably, the case would be the same for potters and leatherworkers who, as 
Frank notes, take great pride in the special capacities they derive from their 
heritage as numumusow and garankew.? 

The consequences of these forms of contamination come in many forms, 
ranging from immediate illness or incapacity to more diffuse, long-term im- 
plications such as estrangement from the kin group and eventual social out- 
casting. Much has been said about the consequences of inter-caste sexual 
relations, but there have been relatively few documented cases of horanw tak- 
ing up the professional specialization of namakalaw. In at least one case, that 
of the internationally known singer Salif Keita, the impact on his family of 
his decision not only to take up music as a career, but to sing in griot style, 
has been widely discussed. For many years, Keita was estranged from his 
father as a result of his profession. The fact that there are such serious, real- 
life repercussions from transgressing caste boundaries provides further sub- 
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stantiation that the system of thought behind these actions is not one of 
vague, loose social groupings such as classes, but is in fact an ideology of 
caste. 

Undoubtedly the most important method of maintaining and perpetuat- 
ing the divisions between the castes is the practice of caste endogamy. As an 
ideology, caste endogamy is rigid; the practice of it is more flexible, especially 
among Westernized, urbanized, and certain Islamized individuals. However, 
in most rural areas, the norms of caste endogamy continue to be fairly strictly 
observed.* In urban centers there are increasing numbers of inter-caste mar- 
riages of the type horon-namakala and inter-sub-caste marriages of the type 
numu-jeli, but such unions are still perceived by many in the community as 
exceptional and controversial on an ideological level. It is still extremely rare 
to hear parents urging children to marry whomever they wish, no matter 
their caste.™ 

However, the principle of endogamy for horon and jon is complicated by 
the mutability of these caste statuses—the origins of slaves, as discussed 
above, are rooted in Aoronya. In addition, it has always been possible for 
horon men to espouse jon women, but in principle the reverse—jon men mar- 
rying horon women—is not tolerated. Jon women can marry into either of 
the other two castes as well, although their children will take on the caste 
identity of the father. Some authors stipulate that marriage between a horon 
man and a jon woman entails an eventual change in her caste status. Jon 
men who no longer wish to retain the identity of descendant of slave in con- 
temporary times could theoretically pass as horon by re-establishing their res- 
idence in a new community distant from their home of origin. Recognition 
as horon would then be facilitated by obtaining an employment outside of 
the traditional service domains slave descendants occupy. Of the several cate- 
gories of slaves in pre-colonial times, only the houseborn slave, woloso, could 
take the patronym of the master. As would be expected, the descendants of 
these slaves have been able to integrate into the caste of their former masters 
with some ease. Plamakalaw as well as horonw owned slaves, including the 
woloso variety, so there are today people who profess to namakala status 
whose heritage lies elsewhere. 

Although many namakalaw argue that the principle of sub-caste endog- 
amy should be adhered to, there is considerable latitude for intermarriage 
between griots and smiths in particular. However, such unions are usually the 
subject of negotiation based on perceived caste status differences, historical 
affinal ties between lineages, pacts sworn between ancestors, and other social 
parameters that vary from situation to situation. The principle of sub-caste 
endogamy can be invoked in any negotiation of such a marriage by the pow- 
erful persons concerned (elder patrilateral relatives, for instance) as a ratio- 
nale for denying the marriage. It is a resource for argument and persuasion, 
not a law to be enforced. 


HOW MANY CASTES? 


If the criteria of caste consist of the ideologies of endogamy, professional 
specialization, and differential ritual status (with relation to potential pollu- 
tion from nama), then the horonw are no less of a caste than the namakalaw. 
Indeed, some /oron scholars such as Keita and Camara consider their group 
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as Just one section of a body of castes.°* Others, such as N’Diaye and Koné, 
write about only the namakala as casted. In the literature there are often 
references to an opposition of “casted” people and “free” people which 
seems to indicate that the namakalaw are not free. In reality, the “freedom” 
of the horon is more validly differentiated from the lack of freedom experi- 
enced by the jon in prior times. In terms of the behaviors that distinguish one 
caste from another, the horon is no freer than the namakala; in fact, in many 
ways horon behavior is ideologically even more constrained. This conceptual 
structure was at the base of the controversy over the intervention of Simbo 
Keita and his messengers in the griot war. 

Jlamakalaw experience a much wider latitude of choices, since the be- 
havioral restraint of the horon is also available to them when the occasion 
suits. A griot who is very dignified in private life but is able to perform spec- 
tacularly in ritual contexts, as Bayala did, is often described by others as 
being jeli-horon, which is considered a compliment. Of course some jeliw 
speak loudly and freely even outside of performance arenas, which is consid- 
ered perfectly normal. The liberties of speech and action of the namakala, 
on the other hand, almost never go unchallenged when exhibited at length 
by horonw. One who habitually behaves in griot-like ways can be criticized as 
horon-jeli.*7 A horon who takes up the professional specialties of the nama- 
kala sub-castes risks much, including being considered a member of the 
pamakala caste and cut off from the social matrix of the caste of origin.*® 


CASTE, MANDE-STYLE 


In the Monday meeting at Simbo Keita’s home we have the instantiation and 
reproduction of the basic conceptual structures of Mande caste: association 
of caste with particular rights and obligations, endogamy, and the potential 
for contextualized ranking. The meeting was begun following traditional 
caste norms: a Kuyate spoke first and then designated the speakers who 
would be authorized to speak afterward. In his speech, he emphasized the 
necessity to officially end the war so that the griot caste would not be further 
shamed. Living up to one’s caste ideals is a source of pride in Mande; vio- 
lating them a cause for disgrace. The proverb he used, “when the healer is ill 
he must swallow his own saliva” serves as an assertion of the complementar- 
ity of roles in the Mande caste system: each has its place and duties to per- 
form, and one cannot substitute for another. 

The first person he authorized to speak, Balla Ba, used another proverb 
to illustrate the same principle: when the milk chokes the gourd ladle, the 
drinker of milk becomes nervous. Just as the gourd is the vessel of milk, so 
the jeli is the vessel of nama. When the nama of the Kita griot war turned 
inward onto the je/i community, strangling it, the noble beneficiaries of the 
powers that griots transmit became frightened. 

Balla Ba then directly rebuked Simbo Keita for attempting to usurp the 
position of chief mediator from the Mande griot delegation, reminding him 
of his caste status by mentioning the presence of numerous important jeli 
representatives of many communities sent there specifically for the purpose 
of settling the war. “You and we are not the same,” he declared outright, then 
repeated the proverb about the futility of two griots arguing about the sound 
of the komo flute. “May Allah protect us from the lack of people,” he said, 
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meaning that there were already plenty of persons in place to do the work 
Simbo had undertaken unbidden. That griots and nobles are not the same is 
illustrated by the answer to Balla’s question: would Simbo give his daughter 
to Balla Ba in marriage? Of course not. Endogamy is the lifeblood of caste, 
and in the Mande case endogamy is supported by notions of power and ac- 
cess to power, inappropriate access resulting in contamination or pollution. 
“The Kalagosi is a complicated dance but it is an orderly one,” he said. Al- 
though adherence to caste norms can be difficult, the order that it brings to 
social life is a thing of beauty. And thus was Simbo’s attempt at innovative 
structuration rejected. 

There are ways to think about caste that more closely fit how Mande 
people think about and live their caste identities and that apply to Indian 
caste as well. The béte noire of “hierarchy,” and its implication of a consistent 
ideology of rank that is shared across the castes, must be done away with. 
Members of each caste perceive their position in the caste system relative to 
other castes differently across time and space, and even individuals within 
castes will have ideas about who they are and what their caste identity means 
that will diverge from those of other individuals within the same caste. Social 
eminence is an indeterministic, fluid principle of interrelations that permits 
ranking or equality as the context demands. An integral component of any 
context in which caste is relevant are the self-interests of the social agents 
living within the caste system. There will always be various definitions of who 
does what, of how relations between castes are to be carried out, of what is 
permissible and what is not. 

Caste— Mande or Indian—is a system of social difference which is flex- 
ible and mutable, but which operates in conjunction with certain principles: 
an ideology of endogamy, an ideological association of identity and occupa- 
tional specialization, and differential access to religious or occult powers, 
sometimes accompanied by notions of potential pollution or contamination 
through inappropriate contact. These principles do not need to be consis- 
tently obeyed or backed by a specific level of consensus (or any other form 
of hegemonic agreement), but they must be periodically restated, enacted, 
and thus reproduced in order to continue the system—inconsistent as it may 
be—of caste. As the Mande proverb says, mogo kelen, hakili kelen; mog9 tan, 
hakili tan. “One person, one idea. Ten people, ten ideas.” Caste Mande-style 
includes room for ongoing structuration both within and across castes, across 
space and across time. Which idea prevails in any given context will depend 
on how those ten people negotiate their ten ideas. 


EPILOGUE 


“A Wound Cannot 
Heal on Pus” 


In July of 1999, I returned to Kita to learn what had transpired since the Kita 
Griot War of 1983-1985. Most of the bards who had worked so diligently to 
put an end to that war had passed away by that time, including Kela Balla 
Ba Jabate, his brother Yamuru Jabate, their cousin Siramori Jabate, the Guin- 
ean bard Sanasi Kuyate, and several of the principal participants from Kita. 
I was chagrined but not surprised to find that the cessation of hostilities that 
we had so warmly celebrated that hot April month fourteen years before 
was but a temporary cease-fire. The war continued to burn over the years, 
diminishing at times to smoldering coals, but always ready to flare up and 
consume the Kita je/i community from within each time new fuel was added. 
Both sides kept their woodpiles high. 

Makanjan Jabate lasted just two years as Head Griot, dying in 1987. 
Then there was another round of brisk skirmishing that lasted three more 
years, eventually resulting in the installation of yet another Jabate as Head 
Griot, Lassana Jabate of Tombondala. Lassana passed away in 1998, and 
Laji Jeli Fili Tunkara presided at the ceremonies marking the fortieth day of 
his passing. By then, it was a given that Jeli Fili would become the next Head 
Griot in Kita. In May 1999, he was indeed installed with even more pomp 
and circumstance than his two most recent predecessors had been. By the 
time he achieved his long-standing goal, it was declared in the newspaper 
report of his accession and was widely reported by sources in both Bamako 
and Kita that he had reached the extraordinary age of 102. Despite his great 
age and physical frailty, Laji Jeli Fili graciously agreed to receive me at his 
home in Budefo and to answer some of my questions about the events of 
1985 and their aftermath. I was introduced to Laji Jeli Fili by a young Kuyate 
man who was sent by the Mayor of Kita to serve as my kumalaminala, and 
was accompanied by Jeli Fili’s eldest son, Fode, as well as by Kassim Koné 
and Catherine Bogosian, a colleague. The following is excerpted from that 
interview. First, I asked him to explain how the institution of jelikuntigiya 
came to exist in Kita and how he came to accede to the position: 


e Tombondala 





Jelikuntigiya nala cog min na Kita 
yan, n’fa y’o nefd n’nala. 


Nanagela, Tombona, Namadila olu 
ye Kuyate bonda ye. 


Ni jelilu yelen ten, an be taka baro 
ke Mlamadila le, Kuyatelu bara. 


Jelikuntigiya nala cog> min, a folola 
Jawoyi Fin de ma. 


Jawoyi Fin, 0 le wolobaden de di 
Tanbage di. 


A dogo ye ne fa di. 


N’o te an ka jelikuntigiya sinsinna 
de, min ka koro bee ye Tombona ni 
Nanagela, o de be ke jelikuntigi ye. 


O, i komi tubabu de nana, olu ko ko 
ka jelikuntigiya bila. 

An falu ye nogon ye. 

Awaa-e-e-e, Tijani fa, Jawoyi... 
Jawoyi Fin, a ye nogon ye... . An fa 


Tanbage ko, a ko Makajan Wulen, 
an dun b’a ke di? 


Ne wolobaden ye nin di. Ne te sigi o 
kunna. 
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Budefo, home of the Tombona 
lineage, is approximately 9 
kilometers from Kita. Kita, 
Tombondala (home of Lassana 
Jabate, Jelikuntigi after 
Makanjan), and Budefo are 
linked by their proximity to 
Kita Mountain. Courtesy of 
www.graphicmaps.com and 
Jim Hull. 


The way that the position of Head 
Griot came here to Kita, my father 
explained it to me. 


Nanagela, Tombona, and 
Jlamadila, which is a Kuyate family. 


When you see griots this way [at 
odds], we go to talk about it at 
Jlamadila, at the Kuyates’. 


The position of Head Griot came to 
be in this way: it began with Jawoyi 
Fin. 


Jawoyi Fin was the brother of 
Tanbage. 


His younger brother was my father. 


Our jelikuntigiya tradition took root 
in the agreement that the one who is 
older than all in Tombona and 
Nanagela, that one will become 
Head Griot. 


But when the Europeans came, they 
said to stop electing Head Griots. 


Our fathers had a meeting. 


So uh, Tijani’s father Jawoyi.. . 
Jawoyi Fin, they had a meeting... . 
Our father Tanbage said, said 
Makajan Wulen, what shall we do? 


This is my brother, I can’t rule him. 
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An fa fana ko, a ko “Ne koroke le. 
Ne te sigi a kunna.” 


Alu ye ben ke ka o sigi. Jawoyi Fin 
sigira. A menna jamana kan. A ka 
can san binaani ye a ye mogolu 
kunna. 


O banna, an fa koraba ko Solo, alu 
di nogon ye Tombona ni Nanagela, 
a ko “An ka nogon ye.” 


O de ye jelikuntigiya na Kita. A ko 
ni min sara, min ka koro bee ye, 
Tombona, Nanagela, o bi sigi. 


An fa koroba ko Solo, o sara 
Kolondi. O sigira. O fana sigira, 





Lassana Jabate of 
Tombondala at the 
celebration of the 
inauguration of Makanjan 
Jabate as Jelikuntigi, April 
45,1985. 


Our father also said, he said “This is 
my older brother, I can’t rule him 
either.” 


So they agreed to install him. Jawoyi 
Fin was installed. He ruled the 
country for a long time. For more 
than forty years he was the people’s 
leader. 


When he died, our older father 
named Solo, they met with 
Tombona and Nanagela, he said 
“Let us meet.” 


That is what brought the position of 
Head Griot to Kita. He said, 
“When one dies, whoever is older 
than all in Tombona and Nanagela, 
that one should be installed.” 


Our older father named Solo, he 
died in Kolondi. He was installed. 


o ye Tanbage denke Jeli Madi, o ye 
o nofe k’o ke a ka lasigiden ye. 

O menna. K’a fe... 0 banna. 

O banna tuma min na, alu ye nogon 


ye. 


O y’a sord Tanbage banna, Masa 
Makan banna, an fa banna. E-e-e 
Jawoyi fa ko Bolijigi, Karala, 

O sigira 0 nd ro. 


O lasigira, o ye a tele ke. 


O tamira, ne yere koroke Maratu 
Bala, o sigira o no la. 


O sigira 0 no la, o fana bannen, ne 
de tugura o la. Ne de sigira, awa-a, 
alu ma son o ma. 
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El Haji Jeli Fili Tunkara, 
Jelikuntigi of Kita, at his 
home in Budefo, July 23, 
) 1999. 


Another was also installed, who was 
Tanbage’s son Jeli Madi, he came 
after Solo and lasted a long time. 
And then .. . he died. When he 
died, they met again. 


By that time, Tanbage had died, 
Massa Makan had died, our father 
had died. So Jawoyi’s father named 
Bolijigi, from Karala, he was 
installed. 


He was installed, he did his time. 


After that, my own older brother 
Maratu Balla, he was installed after 
Bolijigi. 

He was installed after Bolijigi, then 
he too died, and I came next in age. 
I was installed, uh-h, but they didn’t 
agree to it. 
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Alu banna o de ma ka na sitiware 
nana an ni pogon ce. 


Sitiwaro menna, san tan ni duuru. 


Fo pinan, alu sagira, ko an ka sagin 
korolen ma. 


Alu sagira, 0 y’a soro alu ye mogo 
kelen .. . do dun ta k’o sigi, awa ka 
n’dogo do ta k’o sigi. 


Awa, 0 sima men alu sagira ne ma. 
An benna a ra ka ne sigi. 


Awa, n’ye min don jeliya la, o ye nin 
ye. O de Ala sako alu sako. 


They refused it and made a huge 
fight to come between us. 


That fight lasted fifteen years. 


Until this year, they came back and 
said “Let us return to the old ways.” 


They came back, it happened that 
they had taken one person to install 
him, that is, taken my younger 
brother to install him. 


But it wasn’t long before they came 
back to me. We agreed on it to 
install me. 


So what I know about jeliya, that is 
it. May God’s will be your will. 


This was the first time I had heard it asserted that the Head Griot must 


be of either the Tombona Tunkara lineage or the Nanagela Jabate lineage. 
Yamuru, in his history of the war, had stated that the position was open to 
the eldest of any of the je/i lineages of Kita, and this had continued to be the 
interpretation of “tradition” that the leaders of Nanagela had upheld in the 
years since Makanjan’s installation. Since Jeli Fili specified that, according 
to tradition, the Head Griot had to be selected from one of the two lineages 
which had been at war for so many years, I wondered if part of his objection 
to Makanjan had been his origins, so I asked if Makanjan were of Nanagela 
or of another lineage. At first, Jeli Fili merely asserted that Makanjan was 
from another lineage, then he proceeded with his account of how the war 
was ended. Later I repeated my question and he responded that Makanjan 
was from Komanjanbugu, near the border with Guinea. Although distant 
origins do not necessarily preclude membership in the lineages of Kita, and 
Jeli Fili did admit that it was Makanjan’s father who settled in Kita, which 
meant that Makanjan’s residence was at least one generation deep, he contin- 
ued to insist that Makanjan was not a true Nanagela: 


Kabila were le. N’ko le fo ko... a 
nana n’koroke Maratu Bala banna 
tuma min a’ nana namara bil’a la, 
ka Makanjan de sigi. Ne ma son. 


N’k’a b’1 sigi alu de kunna bari ne 
te son. A ma sigi ne kunna. Ne ma 
son. 


N’te taga jelibolon na, n’te taga 
yorosi. A menna. 


Makanjan banna. 


Alu sagira ka Lassana, k’o fana sigi 
Tombondala. 


He’s from another lineage. I said 
that .. . it came when my older 
brother Maratou Balla died, they 
brought deception and installed 
Makanjan. I didn’t agree. 


I said, “Let him be installed to rule 
you because I won't agree.” He 
never was my ruler. I didn’t agree. 


I didn’t go to the Hall of Griots, I 
didn’t go anywhere for a long time. 


Then Makanjan died. 


They went back and installed 
Lassana in Tombondala. 


O..0 ye ne den di, k’o fana sigi. Ne 
tun ma son. 


Fo f’a na bila, o banna, awa pinan 
le, alu sagira awa ani awa Kabakalu 
di, ka na ko ji koro, ko k’o bo ko ro, 
ko ji kura ka na. 


An tamira min ta, awa k’a sag’o ma. 
A nana ka ka na ne de sigi 0 de la. 


N’o te ne tun ma son o ma, 
Makanjan ta o, Lassana ta ne ma 
son. 


Ne ko a sigilen u kunna a ma sigi ne 
kun de! 


O koni temenna nin cogo in di. 
Sisan sa a’ y’a laban ne ma. 
Ne sigira pinan le. 

O la Ala sako alu sako. 
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H..he was my son [my junior] and 
they installed him. I didn’t agree. 


Until it came to his death this year 
when they returned with the people 
of Kangaba to take the old water 
out of the bed of the stream and let 
the new water in. 


“That which we passed by, let us 
return to it.’ So they came to install 
me because of that. 


Otherwise, I never agreed to them, 
to Makanjan’s case, to Lassana’s 
case, I never agreed. 


I say he is their ruler, he’s not my 
ruler! 


As for that, it passed in this way. 
Now it has ended with me. 
I was installed this year. 


May God’s will be your will. 


Jeli Fili affirmed that there was a problem with the status of Makanjan’s 


heritage in that he was not clearly a member of the appropriate lineage. In 
addition, the Head Griot who had been installed after Makanjan’s death, 
Lassana Jabate, was much younger than Jeli Fili, another violation of “tradi- 
tion.” The principle that den te sigi fa kunna, “a child doesn’t rule his father,” 
is axiomatic in Mande societies, and had been at the heart of Jeli Fili’s argu- 
ment against Makanjan since 1983, as Yamuru stated in ch. 3. The Kuyate 
laminala who was with me turned to Jeli Fili’s son, Fode Tunkara, for further 
clarification of Makanjan’s status. In his answer, Fode confirmed what Jeli 
Fili had said, then added some information about the role that Balla Ba Ja- 
bate had played in the matter. Hearing the name of Balla Ba, Jeli Fili offered 
the following comments on the exchanges between Balla and Simbo Keita 
and later between Balla and himself: 


Bala? E k’a y’a fo cogo min, a nala 
Simbon soro da la, a y’a balima, k’a 
balima. Simbo ma kuma. 


Bala ko ko E! Simbo, ne ka kuma a 
masalentd ma i ma wuli k’i bolo 
korota. 


A ko a te! A kon bannanen de. A 
ko n man kene. Ko min kera, a ko n 
bannanen de! 


Balla? Like he said, he went to find 
Simbo at his door where he praised 
him and praised him. But Simbo 
didn’t speak. 


Balla said, “Hey! Simbo, I’ve 
spoken to you as to a king but you 
haven’t stood and raised your 
hand.” 


Simbo said, “That’s not it!” He said, 
“T’'m sick.” He said, “I’m not well. 
This thing which has happened,” he 
said, “I’m sick about it!” 
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Ko masake n’i ka jelilu ye nogon na, 
a ko ne bannanen de. N’ye jelilu ye 
kele la, a kele ma ban, ne bannanen 
don. 


N’i nara, i ka deme an ma, u ka kele 
be ban cogo min. 


Bala ko a ma ko Bon! N’y’a nadon 
fana, n’be ki bila u ma. 

Ka ki bila Jeli Fili n'a kole ma u ka 
na aw ka kuma. 


An ye san saba ke, ka na ma fo. 


Bala n’a ka mogow minw nana a y’a 
taa mogo biwsoro la. 


A ye n deli. A ko Laji n nana k’i 
deli. 


Ala n’a Kira ye. Cliba ni Alikaaba 
coo ta, ne nana a ju la. 


N b’a fe k’i deli, i ka nin kele bila. 


Ne ko ko Bala, e ye juru don ne la. 
N’koroke banna yan, 1 bora Kaba ka 
na a sanga fo, ka saraka bo ke. N t’a 
fe ika n deli, nin’ b’i bali. 


N ko bari joli te sumaya nen kan. 
Ka n’dogd sigi n’kunna?! 


N ko Bala n te son. Ka r’ni Kita bee 
bila pogon na, ka n’ni faama bee 
bila pogon na. 


Alu ko k’alu be ne ni alu fana bila 
pogon na ko alu mana nvdeli, ko ni 
n’ye ban, k’a be n’bon korote la k’a 
n’faga. N sonna ka sa. 


N te son. Bala yelela. 


Said, “A ruler and his griots are 
quarreling,” he said, “I’m sick about 
it. ’'ve seen the griots at war, the 
war hasn’t ended, I’m sick about it. 


Now that you’ve come, you must 
help us to find a way to end this 
war.” 


Balla said to him, “Well! I know 
this already, I'll send for them. 


Tl send for Jeli Fili and his 
following to come so that you can 
talk: 


We spent three years talking it out. 


Balla and the sixty people who 
came with him. 


He pleaded with me. He said, “Laji 
I’ve come to plead with you. 


For the sake of Allah and his 
Prophet. For the sake of the 
Messenger and the Kaaba, I’ve 
come for that reason. 


I want to plead with you, you must 
stop this war.” 


I said that “Balla, I owe you a lot. 
When my older brother died here, 
you left Kangaba to come and offer 
your condolences, to do the 
sacrifices. I don’t want you to plead 
with me while I remain in a position 
to refuse you.” 


I said, “Because a wound cannot 
heal on pus. That my younger 
brother should be my leader?!” 


I said, “Balla I can’t agree. It has 
made me quarrel with all of Kita, it 
has made me quarrel with all the 
politicians. 


They said that you and I would also 
quarrel when you pleaded with me, 

that if I refused you, you would kill 
me with sorcery. I agreed to die. 


I won't agree [to Makanjan’s 
installation].” Balla laughed. 


Bala ko ko Laji, n b’i deli. Mogo ko 
ko tinya s’i bolo, n’i ma son, 
Makanjan te sigi. 


N ma son Makanjan ka na, n’k’a ka 
ta so kono. N’be taga Laji deli, n’a 
sonna, 1 be to 1 no la, n’a ma son i be 
wuli Laji be sigi.” 


A ko tinya y’e bolo. 


A, n’ko ne... ne le dun delikun? 
Kalon te ne bolo, ne de dun delito 
mun na? 


Tunya ye min bolo, o de be deli. 
Kalontigi be deli? 


Bala ko ko k’a ye sisan ko a y’a ye, 
a ko a tinya y’e bolo. 


N’i sonna, an b’a lasigi, n’i ma son, 
a te sigi. 


Simbo ko le sa, ko Laji, i te dogo ye 
ka waa pogon ye. 


Kuma nogoyara o. 


An tagara nogon ye, bee 111 
domotumu de. 


Hadigi, Shodi, olu warala ne koro. 


An bee sonna...u k’an bee faga, 
an kana son. 


Ko bari Bala ye tinya fo, an ka Bala 
musalaha, i ka son. 


Bari n te son Makanjan ka sigi ne 
kun na de! 


An sonna o de ma. 


Alu ka foli ta ka n’sensen ka taga 
jelibolon na k’a bolon dayele. 
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Balla said, said “Laji, ’'m begging 
you. People say that you're right, if 
you don’t agree, Makanjan won't be 
installed. 


I didn’t allow Makanjan to come, I 
told him to wait in the house. I said 
I was coming to plead with Laji, 
that if he agreed, you'll stay in your 
position, but if he doesn’t agree, 
you'll get up and Laji will be 
installed.” 


He said, “You are in the right.” 


Ah, I said . . . “What is the reason 
for pleading with me? I’m not 
wrong, why am I being pleaded 
with?” 


The one who is right, that one is 
pleaded with. Can the one who is 
wrong be pleaded with? 


Balla said that now he had seen, he 
said “You are in the right. 


If you agree, we’ll install him. If you 
don’t agree, he won't be installed.” 


Simbo said, said “Laji, go and meet 
with your younger brother.” 


The talk began to get better. 


We went and met together, each one 
with his following. 


Hadigi and Shodi went with me. 


We all agreed... they could kill us 
all, we wouldn't agree [to 
Makanjan’s authority]. 


They said, “Balla spoke the truth, 
so let us deceive Balla and let him 
believe you’ve agreed.” 


But I would never agree to have 
Makanjan rule over me! 


We agreed on that. 


They began playing and I walked 
very slowly to the Hall of Griots to 
open it. 
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Bala nana ka don bolon na, ka 
Makanjan bolo mine ka n bolo 
mine. 


Ko Makanjan, 1 bolo don n’bolo. 
Ko i tun ma sigi de! I sigira nkalon 
de kan. Laji de ye i sigi n’o te 1 te 
sigi. 


A kuma banna bolon na nin de kan. 
Alu ka bolondayale ke. 


Ka ta o ma sa, ne ko ko bari 0 ni bi 
te, ne ma taga bolon na fo n sigilen. 


Kabini n’bora bolon na o ten, ne ma 
taga bolon lb o ko. 


Fo ninan, n’sigira tuma min na 
ntagara bolon na 10 te n ko te 
bolon don na. 


Ka n’dogd sigi n’ka don o la, a te 


Balla came and entered the Hall 
and took Makanjan’s hand and 
took my hand. 


He said, “Makanjan, put your hand 
in my hand.” Said, “You were not 
installed before! You were installed 
upon a lie. Laji [Jeli Fili] is the one 
who installed you, otherwise you 
would not be installed.” 


The talk ended on this inside the 
Hall. They opened the Hall then. 


From then until now, I tell you that 
if not today, I never went to the 
Hall until I was installed. 


Since I came out of the Hall like 
that, I never went back to the Hall 
again. 


Until this year when I was installed 
I went to the Hall, otherwise I don’t 
enter that Hall. 


To put my younger brother in 


ke, authority over me, it is not done. 


O koni kera ten. As for that, it happened that way. 


Jeli Fili’s account differs in interesting ways from Yamuru’s and from the 
meeting at Simbo Keita’s recorded by RTM: he claims that Balla Ba, who 
was reputed to master great occult power and to be quite capable of punish- 
ing any dissension, pleaded with him, affirming that he was in the right but 
pleading with him to accept Makanjan’s leadership so that the war could 
end. He asserts that he never accepted Makanjan’s leadership (nor Lassana’s 
subsequently) but that he and his following agreed to deceive Balla Ba into 
believing that he had accepted it so that the war could end. More likely, the 
deception was intended to relieve the pressure on Jeli Fili to end the war, 
since he himself claimed that the war had not ended until he was finally 
installed. As the proverb states, “A wound cannot heal on pus.” Until the pus 
of Makanjan’s and Lassana’s leadership was extracted, his wound (and those 
of the war that arose from it) could not heal. The Hall of Griots which had 
been so carefully renovated and whose opening was the focal point of the 
1985 celebration had fallen into disrepair, its beautiful yellow door with the 
iron sculptures allowed to disintegrate, beaten in by the floods of repeated 
heavy rains, and a plain, unpainted wooden door had replaced it—a sad 
symbol of the unhealed wounds in the Kita griot community. 

Both Jeli Fili and his son Fode assured me that now the war is ended, 
that peace reigns throughout Kita country, and that now everyone gets along. 
I wondered how effectively Jeli Fili could fulfill the obligations of Head Griot 
given his lengthy alienation from so many of those he is supposed to lead. I 
asked what he considered his most important role as Head Griot to be: 
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The Kita Jelibolon as of July 
1999. 


The door of the Kita 
Jelibolon in July 1999. 
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Ne ka kan, ni kunkow nana i be ki 
bila jelilu ma, alu ka nogon ye. 


Awa ni mogolu bilalen nogon na, ni 
jelilu kelela, n’b’alu wele jelibolon 
na kati... ka kuma olu ni nogon 
te, ka kele fo, k’a ban. 


Hali ne kiri taara ka taga wa 
faamalu bara, tribunale la, n’be se 
ka taga ka fo susu ma k’a fo n’y’i 
deli, 1 ka to ka taa kuma alu to. 


N’a ma ben, a be na i bara. Bari, a 
ma ben pewu an ka kiri ka deli ka 
ke... ka tige tiribinare la. 


Kele bara ke, an be taga jelibolon 
la, k’a fo k’a ban. 


Bawo an de ye furunsgon ye, an de 
ye kanunogon ye. 


N’o te an ka situware, awa an t’a fe 
faama k’i da bil’a ro. 


O de ye jelikuntigiya la. 


E, a mako sera an ma... ni seli 
sera, ni namogo min be bolo, o be 
jelilu lade ka taa komandan fo, k’a 
selimafo. Komandan o komandan 
sigira, sali o sali, an be nogon lade 
k’o fo. 


O an ka jeliya, a sinsi y’o de di. 


O ro komandan fana mako mana de 
an ma, n’a ka mogo be na, a be ki di 
an ma, an ka taga foli ke, k’o tigi 
kunben. 


An ka jeliya, a koro 0 le nin ye. An 
be baara min ke o le nin ye. 


What I must do, if problems come 
you send for the griots so that they 
meet together. 


Uhuh, if people are fighting 
together, if griots are battling, I call 
them to the Hall of Griots to get 
... them to talk to each other, to 
talk the fighting out and end it. 


Even if the battle goes all the way to 
the government, to the court, I can 
go there to tell the judge “I beg of 
you, please let [us] talk between 
them. 


If they don’t agree, they will go to 
you [to your court].” Because it is 
not acceptable that our battles... 
should be settled in a courtroom. 


When war breaks out, we go to the 
Hall of Griots to talk it out and end 
it. 


Because we are intermarried, we 
love each other. 


Otherwise, our quarrels, uh we don’t 
want politicians to get involved in 
them. 


That is what Head Griotship is. 


Also, when a need is brought to 
us... . If it’s a holiday, if the leaders 
are here, they gather the griots 
together to go and greet the 
Commandant, to offer holiday 
greetings. Whenever a new 
Commandant is installed, at each 
holiday, we gather together and 
greet him. 


Our griot-ness, that is the sense of 
it. 


About that, the Commandant also 
can express a need, if his people are 
coming he can send a commission 
to us to go and greet, to meet that 
person. 


Our griot-ness, that is the meaning 
of it. This is the work that we do. 
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Laji Jeli Fili Tunkara, the man who refused to accept the consensus of 
the majority in his griot community; who fought against all comers, whether 
jeli or other namakala, horon, politician or administrator; who divorced his 
own wife who was from Nanagela; whose own sister had been married to an 
elder of Nanagela (the father of Massa Makan Diabaté); now sees himself as 
the great peacemaker within the griot community of Kita. He who had ap- 
pealed to horon and political authorities to bolster his candidacy was now 
the one responsible for keeping the affairs of griots within their own purview. 
Jeli ko ka ke jeli ko ye! Let the affairs of griots be griot affairs! Now it is his 
responsibility to maintain that basic principle of jeliya. 

I wish him a long and peaceful tenure, but at his age it cannot be many 
years before another will take his place. There is hope for the next transition 
in that a new generation of griot elders has risen through the ranks during 
this long period of warfare while the older generation has all but died out. 
My talks with leaders in the up-and-coming group of elders lead me to be- 
lieve that such attempts at protracted warfare will meet with more—and 
different kinds of—resistance. 

However, culture is comprised of contested codes and the code of “tradi- 
tion” will always be a source of debate and argument among the castes of 
Mali. Even now, a similar battle is being staged among the griots of Bamako. 
Since the death of the last Head Griot of Bamako, Jemusa Sumano, his son 
Bakari Sumano has been claiming to be the new Head Griot. However, a 
much older man, Jeli Baba Sisoko, the well-known Bamana storyteller, has 
many allies who feel he should be the next leader of the Bamako jeliw. As 
they contend, den te sigi fa kunna. “The child cannot rule over the father.” 
This is, after all, Mande tradition. Isn’t it? 


NOTES 


PROLOGUE 


1. A type of clothing of Arab origins worn by both men and women throughout 
much of West Africa. It usually consists of one large, rectangular piece of cloth folded 
in half and sewn partially along the sides, with a hole cut out for the neck. It may be 
floor-length (a grand boubou) or knee- or hip-length (little boubou). Underneath, men 
usually wear a sleeved tunic and trousers, while women often wear only a pagne 
(wrapper), an ankle-length piece of cloth long enough to wrap one and a half times 
around the waist. 

2. Since we had not seen each other in a few days, normally it would have been 
appropriate to engage in a lengthy greeting, with me as instigator, posing numerous 
questions about the health of her husband, each of her children, and her co-wives. 

3. Perhaps Adé was practicing what Clifford calls “inventive syncretism” —the 
imaginative reconciliation of differing points of view into a single interpretation 
(Clifford 1988, 23). 

4. Cissé 1970; Hopkins 1972. 

5. In-depth treatments of Diabaté’s work can be found in Kéita 1990 and Nich- 
ols 1998. I knew Diabaté in the mid-1980s as an embittered, unhappy man who felt 
himself trapped between the two worlds of orality and literacy and who was deeply 
conflicted about his griot identity. His mother was not only a Tunkara of the Tom- 
bona clan, she was the sister of Jeli Fili Tunkara, while his father was a Jabate of 
Nanagela, so his loyalties in the Kita griot war were painfully divided. This conflict 
and division manifests itself in the bitter descriptions of intra-caste warfare he offers 
in l’Assemblée des Djinns. 

6. Cissé 1970, 27-29. 

7. Ibid., 31-33, 46. 

8. A pre-colonial Mande geo-political area that became known as the “canton” 
under French colonial rule. 

9. Cissé 1970, 33. 

10. Birgo is the name of a pre-colonial region not considered part of the Mande, 
but lying between Kita and Nyagassola along the Bakoy River (Meillassoux 1968a, 
174). 

11. Cissé 1970, 48. 

12. Hopkins 1972, 38. 

13. Jeneba bilen; light-skinned Mande people are often referred to as being bilen, 
“red,” rather than finman, “black,” or jeman, “white.” 

14. The case of the status of the Kuyates among griots is one of the paradoxes 
of the concept of “hierarchy” among namakalaw. Among the jeli, as among namaka- 
law as a group, there is an ideological ordering of who “must” give to whom and who 
can demand from whom. Among namakalaw, normally numuw must give to jeliw, 
funew, and garankew; jeliw must give to both funew and garankew, and everybody 
must give to jonw, former captives who now fill ceremonial roles similar to those of 
the namakalaw. These allocations of rights and responsibilities are usually temporal 
and contextual and as such will be asserted differently in other times and places. 
Among the je/iw, one universal that everybody recognizes is that all griots must give 
to the Kuyates, which has been interpreted as placing them at the “bottom” of the 
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pecking order. However, they are also described as being the je/i-horon, the noblest of 
griots, and are given pre-eminence in performance contexts in that they must either 
perform first or give their permission for someone else to do so. They are described 
as the most je/i of all the jeliw. They are at the same time described as the most horon 
of all the jeliw. The most dependent, but the most honored. The idea of hierarchy as 
a ranking of dominance from top to bottom does not fit this situation. See also Zobel 
1996 for further discussion of the concept of jeli-horon. 

15. I am borrowing the French word here, complet, which refers to an outfit 
consisting of something similar to a skirt and blouse; while styles of complets change 
at an almost dizzying pace in Mali, the basic components remain the same: a blouse 
with sleeves (as opposed to the boubou which has none) and a skirt or wrapper 
stretched tightly across the hips (as opposed to a gathered or pleated skirt). 

16. As Arnoldi notes for Segou youth association puppet masquerades, a nanaje 
is “an entertainment or amusement that is part of the larger category of tulon, play” 
(Arnoldi 1995, 21). Although usually lighthearted and engaging, nanaje also has seri- 
ous purposes: Grosz-Ngaté has noted that even work conducted in a pleasant social 
context can be considered nanaje (Grosz-Ngaté 1986, 128). 


1. POWER AND PARADOX 


1. Jeli (Bamana) or jali (Maninka) is the generic name for both male and female 
griots in Mande societies. Gender specification is provided by the addition of the 
appropriate suffix: jelike for griot man and jelimuso for griot woman. The plural is 
indicated with -w (jeliw, jelikew, jelimusow). 

2. This is a compound word formed from jeli (griot) + kun (head) + tigi 
(owner). A synonym of kuntigi is nemogo (leader). 

3. One of the central participants claimed during an interview several years 
later that there were 30,000 people there, a number typically used in Mande oral 
accounts to indicate the grand nature of the gathering and its import. My own esti- 
mate is closer to an accurate count, but remains an approximation, not a tabulation. 

4. As Arnoldi points out, the translation of Mande social categories such as 
Jeli and horon is problematic. The term “noble” is commonly used as an equivalent of 
horon, but without a corresponding “commoner” class (1995, 200, fn.2). Another 
often-used translation is “free person,” but this raises the issue of the freedom of 
members of other non-slave groups. Perhaps a more accurate translation might be 
“independent” person; when Mali became an independent nation in 1960, it was pro- 
claimed in Bamana that the country had taken its horonya, its “independent-ness,” 
from France. However, as the rest of this book will demonstrate, the horon are far 
from independent from the rest of society, and are particularly dependent upon griots 
in a number of ways. 

5. I did see a few young people of European origins in the audience on the 
first day; they looked like they might be Peace Corps volunteers, but I never had the 
opportunity to speak to them. In the video shot by Radio Television Mali, mine is 
the only white face in the official seating areas and I was the only non-African whose 
presence was publicly acknowledged from the podium. 

6. In Mali, much of a typical practicing griot’s professional life is devoted to 
oratory: male griots act as marriage brokers and advisers and as mediators in per- 
sonal, familial, and clan disputes, while female griots transmit gifts with elaborate 
speeches at both weddings and naming ceremonies and comment extensively on the 
bride’s character during the portion of the wedding known as the “wedding bath” 
(kano koli). Of course there are specializations among griots so that some only play 
instruments and do not sing or speak publicly; typically, however, those that sing will 
also speak in the appropriate ritual contexts mentioned here. 

7. The literature that describes Mande society in this way is vast. A sampling of 
typical examples of such descriptions of Mande groups would include the following: 
Mollien 1820, 102; Bérenger-Féraud 1882, 267-268; Delafosse 1912, 117; Sidibe 1959, 
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16; Zahan 1963, 126-129; Calame-Griaule 1965, 397; Hopkins 1971, 106; Darbo 
1972, 7; Innes 1974, 2, 5; Camara 1976; Tamari 1987. 

8. Cf. Conrad 1995. 

9. See Frank 1998 for an exceptional discussion of je/iw working in leather. 

10. During the brief Christmas War with Burkina Faso in 1985, the music of 
Banzoumana Cissoko was most frequently played on Radio Mali; his songs punctu- 
ated all television broadcasts as well. 

11. Sidibe 1959, 16; Zahan 1963, 134; Darbo 1972, 14; Irvine 1974a, 69 passim; 
Camara 1976, 133-179. 

12. For example, Bérenger-Féraud 1882, 274; Calame-Griaule 1965, 489; Shel- 
ton 1968, 152. 

13. Gottlieb 1989. 

14. N’Diaye 1995. 

15. That is not to say that there have not been attempts made to level Mande 
society or that these attempts have been without effect. During the first post- 
Independence administration in Mali, the terms “griot” and “griotism” took on 
highly pejorative connotations as the types of characterizations of jeliw promulgated 
by the colonial literature became widely believed by the intelligentsia and the adminis- 
tration and as the spirit of modern nationalism was promoted over “outmoded” tradi- 
tional categories of identity. It was during this time that anglophone researchers be- 
gan to use the term “bard” in the place of “griot”—a well-intentioned effort, but one 
that has led to much confusion in the scholarly literature. Islam has had a role to play 
in the efforts to break down the boundaries between casted groups: it is argued that 
one tenet of Islam is the equality of all believers before Allah and some Muslims claim 
they no longer recognize such social categories as horon and namakala. Among more 
highly educated urbanites, there is a tendency to deny the import of caste distinctions 
as well. 

16. Kendall 1982; McNaughton 1988; Wright 1989; my article and the others in 
Conrad and Frank 1995. 

17. Often the person who plays the official role of host to researchers is the 
village chief, most always a noble, whose responsibility it becomes to see that the 
researcher is housed. The cultural norm is to place the stranger in the household of 
another noble, who in his/her role of jatigi then serves as the researcher’s host. Prox- 
imity makes it very easy for the researcher to rely on the host and the host’s social 
network for information about the members of village society (cf. Kendall 1982). 

18. Kendall 1982, 200. 

19. The focal point of the transaction Kendall describes is the way the griot 
speaks to the noble: the language, volume, pitch, and gestures that attract the public 
attention which the noble abhors and the griot adores. Contrary to what is gener- 
ally believed, not everything griots say is subject to such varied interpretations. It 
should be noted that there are many more contexts in which there are no linguistic 
or other behavioral distinctions between nobles and griots than those in which dis- 
tinctions are obvious. 

20. Johnson 1986, 183. 

21. For example, Barth 1969; Devereux 1975; Jackson and Karp 1990. 

22. Arens and Karp 1989. 

23. Two of the most influential works on ethnicity, Fredrik Barth 1969 and Greg- 
ory Bateson 1972, were among the first to challenge social scientists to study power 
issues from both sides of the boundaries so often associated with social inequities. 

24. Bourdieu 1977, 1990. 

25. Giddens 1979, 64; and Bourdieu 1977, 1990. 

26. Bourdieu 1977, 78. 

27. Bateson 1972, 68. 

28. See the recent works of Deborah Tannen. 
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2. IN THE HANDS OF SPEECH 


1. Koné 1995, 58 interprets this proverb more succinctly as “One does not 
handle speech, it is speech that handles the speaker.” 

2. The meanings I ascribe to Mande words in this book are entirely attributable 
to the particularities of my experiences with West African people, with specific indi- 
viduals at specific places and times, and to my own personal history with Mande 
languages, cultures, and the other African cultures I have studied. These experiences 
are in no way intended to be “replicable” by another social scientist armed with the 
same set of questions or curiosities, interacting with the same “informants.” This 
study is particular and peculiar to the interactions between myself as anthropologist 
and the interlocutors and consultants I have engaged along the way, among them 
other participants in Kita, African and Africanist colleagues, authors of the works I 
cite, and the many Mande people with whom I have discussed questions of Mande 
social organization over the past twenty years or so I have been striving to understand 
Mande ways of thinking. 

3. The work of transcription was mostly done over a period of some three years 
in tandem with Kassim Koné, who meticulously wrote out by hand every word he 
could make out on the tapes I had recorded in the particularly complex audio condi- 
tions of a member of the audience in Kita (crowd noises being often as loud as the 
voices of the speakers). Kassim then graciously put up with my insistence that I re- 
view and double-check every word with him against the tapes, my arguments with 
him about some of the debatable sounds, and my quibbling with him occasionally 
over the translation into French. With regard to the transcription, he was the master 
and I the apprentice. In later years, he helped to edit my English translation, so the 
texts that appear here are the result of collaborative efforts during each stage of the 
enterprise. However, I am responsible for the final selection, translation, and organi- 
zation of the texts, so where there are mistakes or faults in the text (in either language), 
they are entirely attributable to me. 

4. The theoretical framework under which this textual analysis is done in this 
study draws on Clifford’s notion of “textualization, in which the very process of select- 
ing and writing down the spoken word foregrounds certain relationships while others 
are left out” (Clifford 1988, 38). 

5. Cf. Goody 1987. 

6. Bakhtin/Volosinov cite Dostoyevsky’s anecdote of a group of working-class 
men who conducted an entire conversation out of a single expletive, each one commu- 
nicating different ideas using different intonation (Volosinov 1929, 103), a conversa- 
tion that might be ill-understood by persons of other classes. 

7. I use the word “bard” to describe jeliw who are known as naraw, highly 
accomplished masters of their art. The word “griot” applies to all je/iw in general. 

8. For example, Johnson 1986; Ly-Tall, Camara, and Diouara 1987; Cissé and 
Kamissoko 1988; Jansen, Duintjer, and Tamboura 1995. 

9. While many scholars classify the fune (also pronounced fina) as a sub- 
classification of jeli, the jeliw I questioned on this subject consider the fune a com- 
pletely separate group, members of the category namakala, but not jeli. While little 
has been written of the fune, indications are that they have historically specialized in 
the oral arts associated with Islam (Conrad 1990, 1; 1995, 86), although they have 
been documented as practicing a number of different artisan occupations, evidencing 
an “ability to turn their hands to virtually anything, depending on what opportunities 
present themselves” (Conrad 1995, 87). 

10. People of slave or captive (jonw) or gawolo origins may offer such sexually 
explicit performances without offense. 

11. Bazin argues similarly in his insightful article, “A chacun son Bambara” 
(1985). 

12. In his 1985 article, “Ethnies et Espaces,” in which he deconstructs the con- 
cept of “ethnic group,’ Amselle called for a “topological anthropology” that would 
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investigate the semantic universe of categories collected in the field in terms of the 
time period, the place, and the social situation of their use in order to show “how a 
term situated in time and space progressively acquires a multiplicity of meanings” 
(Amselle 1985, 44, translation mine). 

13. Interestingly, the French term most often employed by my griot interlocutors 
when describing this conflict in the years afterward was the word “querelle,’ quarrel. 
I took this softening of terms to be an attempt to downplay the severity of the conflict 
in an ongoing ethic of mediation—as one of the women leaders told me, to talk of 
the war gives rise to the possibility of starting it up again. However, loss of life and 
limb, reputation, and marriage were involved over a period of several years and the 
numbers of members of the griot community who participated in one form or another 
were substantial. Many of the Mande terms employed indicate the serious nature of 
the fighting, such as keleba or sitane. This was, in fact, a war between je/i factions, 
fought on the occult and the social planes, in the arenas of action of which the jeliw 
are renowned masters. 

14. Literally, “the place of the black skin’ From fara, “skin,” fin, “black,” na, 
“at, to.’ Does not include all the historical and geopolitical connotations of the 
word “Africa.” 

15. What Amselle called “the fiction of group membership” (1985, 35). 

16. For example, a typical American dictionary definition of race will include 
words to the following effect: any of the major biological divisions of people distin- 
guished by color and texture of hair, color and quality of skin and eyes, height, and/ 
or body shape. 

17. Defined as “race, ethnic group, kind and species” by Bailleul 1981. 

18. From the French savant: learned, scholarly. 

19. Cf. McNaughton 1988, 3; Hopkins 1972, 49; Hopkins 1971, 100-103; John- 
son 1986, 13. 

20. As discussed in the Prologue, the Mande name by which I was known and 
through which I had been accepted as an apprentice jelimuso was Jeneba Jabate. 

21. Ton is the Mande word for any association, club, or organized social group. 
This particular ton was the association of mostly influential Bamako jelimusow de- 
scribed in the Prologue, although for the purposes of this event, some of the women 
griots from Kela and Kangaba were considered members also. 

22. It is common practice for groups of women who want to display their soli- 
darity to have clothing made from the same fabric: in Bamako, these are referred to 
as “uniformes” in both French and Bamana. The style of clothing is not relevant 
here; each woman is free to have the cloth cut to her own taste. The “uniformity” is 
in the cloth itself, not the composition of the outfit. 

23. Johnson 1986, 183. 

24. Conrad 1985. 

25. Different from “begging” as done by impoverished beggars; to plead in a 
prayerful sense, as when making a request of a divinity. 

26. Conrad identifies the prototype of Surakata as Suraqa ibn malik ibn Ju’s- 
hum, who first fought against the Prophet then converted to Islam (Conrad 1985, 43). 

27. Johnson 1986, 161, 216. 

28. Several of the speakers in Kita used the analogy of griots to djinns. It is also 
referred to in the title of Diabaté’s book on the history of the war of the Kita griots, 
l Assemblée des Djinns. 

29. Johnson has indicated that Bakary Sidiki might be a Mande rendition of 
Abu Bakr al-Sidiq, the Prophet’s father-in-law (personal communication). 

30. Note that Surakata does not verbally thank the Prophet for the gift, but 
instead acknowledges it by “seeing it.” This is a subtle indicator of Surakata’s subordi- 
nate status vis-a-vis the Prophet, for social superiors are expected to give presents to 
their subordinates, and such generosity does not require verbal acknowledgment 
among nobles or among griots outside of public praise contexts. 

31. A namesake of the prophet Abraham, claimed as an Islamic ancestor by 
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the garanke, leatherworkers generally portrayed in the literature as members of the 
group of Mande casted artisans (namakalaw) but shown by Barbara Frank to be of 
Soninke rather than Bamana or Malinke origin (Frank 1988 and 1998). Frank reports 
that “Wala Ibrehima” is said to have been the leatherworker who made all of the 
horse trappings for the prophet Mohammed and that there is considerable competi- 
tion between the je/i and garanke groups regarding their status as well as the delinea- 
tion of their professional territories. 

32. Although Walali Burahima receives the cane rat from Satan, he does not 
acknowledge the gift with the lower-ranked strategy of “seeing it” that each of the 
others has used. Given the social connotations of the Walali Burahima character (see 
below), this is an astute move on the part of the bard. 

33. None of my interlocutors so far has been able to identify this personage as 
an important figure, Islamic or otherwise. 

34. Conrad indicates that one reason that the story of Surakata is so well known 
is that it is periodically broadcast over Radio Mali (1985, 48). 

35. Frank 1998, 137. 

36. Cissé 1970, 30. 

37. Hopkins notes the fluidity of ethnic categories in Kita and the fact that 
Tunkara is sometimes considered to be a Soninke name: “One educated Tounkara 
dieli claimed that his family were really Soninké, which is true, according to the Soun- 
diata story, but that would have been 750 years ago. He was probably reacting more 
to the idea that Tounkara is considered in some circles to be a Soninkeé clan name” 
(Hopkins 1972, 50). 

38. There were two principal je/i lineages at war in Kita: Tombona, a Tunkara 
lineage from Budefo, a village just a few kilometers outside of Kita town, and Nana- 
gela, a Jabate lineage whose duba (family home) is in Kita. 

39. Sudan here refers to the colonial name of the territory that included what is 
now the Republic of Mali. 

40. Cf. Bird and Kendall 1980. 

41. The rest of the speech outlines a history of the Mande from the time of 
Sunjata to the Haj of Mansa Musa and the ensuing wars upon which the Mande was 
built. Without such conflicts, the bard says, the Mande would never have come to be 
what it is. 

42. There are many polysemous Mande terms that are similarly diminished by 
translation into our Western tongues. Jean Bazin raises this problem in his penetrating 
essay “A chacun son Bambara” (To Each His Own Bambara), in which he concludes 
that certain Mande terms should simply be borrowed into our discourse without at- 
tempt at translation (Bazin 1985, 112). While this may not always be practical, it 
can at times be useful, and, if nothing else, serves to indicate how tenuous all our 
translations—non-contextualized ones in particular—treally are. 


3. A HISTORY OF FADENYA 


1. Bakhtin 1981. 

2. McNaughton 1988, 1995; Hoffman 1995. 

3. In an interview on June 21, 1989, Yamuru Jabate named five important 
people who were killed or severely afflicted in the war; other informants named other 
victims upon condition of confidentiality. The names of those informants as well as 
those of the victims will not be published; however I have permission to state that 
both lineal and affinal kin of the two contenders for the jelikuntigiya were affected. 

4. Although nowhere in the text does Diabaté admit that his novel is based on 
the conflict surrounding the griot leadership in Kita, the photo on the front cover is 
of the door of the Hall of Griots in Kita and the photo credit acknowledges that the 
man in the center of the photo is “the actual chief of griots, Makandian Diabateé.” As 
indicated in Jawoye Jabate’s affidavit, Nanagela had unsuccessfully attempted to in- 
stall Makanjan in 1983. According to personal communication from Présence Afri- 
caine, the publisher of Diabaté’s book, the last version of his manuscript was sent to 
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the publisher in 1984, pre-dating these final ceremonies of installation which took 
place April 5—8, 1985. 

5. The act consisted of making a guinea fowl appear on the ground, then mak- 
ing it fly up to sit on a bard’s shoulder. Unfortunately, the grainy quality of the video 
at this point does not permit a clear enough print to include here. 

6. This text was collected from an interview conducted by Kassim Koné in Ba- 
mako on June 21, 1989, as a follow-up to interviews he and I had previously done 
with both Yamuru and his older brother, Balla Ba Jabate. I was not present at this 
interview, but the interview was conducted on my behalf and with the understanding 
that I was asking the questions via the intermediary of Kassim, who structured the 
interview on the basis of a list of questions I had given him. I have left out the usual 
response of the /aminala at the end of each line because in this case Kassim was both 
interviewer and /aminala, and his responses, which were not typical of griot discourse, 
nonetheless served to punctuate the oral discourse of the bard and can thus be re- 
placed here with punctuation. 

7. The conflict was euphemistically referred to as the “the matter of the Hall” 
since the dispute over the installation of the new Head Griot was indelibly associated 
with the dedication of the new Hall of Griots. 

8. Some sources in Kita held that there had always been a bo/on in existence 
there; however, it may be that they were more concerned with the appearance of an 
uninterrupted history to “their” Hall than with a representative historical account 
of it. 

9. One of the lesser rulers of the Mali Empire who reigned after Sunjata from 
1339-1359 (Mauny 1959, 35). 

10. The founder of the Tukulor Empire, which included most of western and 
central Mali and eastern Guinea in its territory and lasted from approximately 1848— 
1893 (Konaré and Ba Konaré 1983, 55-63). 

11. Meillassoux 1968a, 179. 

12. A village in the Manding Mountains which some bards claim is the old vil- 
lage of Kita (Bird, personal communication). 

13. Dieterlen reports that similar halls were constructed in Nyenkéma, Tabou, 
Balanzan, and Kiniéro, but that only those of Kini¢éro and Kangaba still undergo 
seven-year ceremonies. She also relates these halls to the sacred huts of the Komo, 
where Komo objects are stored (Dieterlen 1968, 185). 

14. De Ganay 1995. 

15. Modibo Jabate, son of Kele Monzon Jabate, in an interview recorded April 


16. Meillassoux 1968a, 179. 

17. Ibid., 175. 

18. McNaughton 1988; Hoffman 1995. 

19. The name of the Kuyate kabila, or lineage, to whom the compound belongs. 

20. Hopkins remarks that many Kitans in the 1960s considered political posi- 
tions of responsibility and authority over others taboo for griots and other namaka- 
law; however, he also notes the vulnerability of these traditional ways of thinking: 
Makan Kouyate, a griot, was elected first deputy to the national assembly in 1959; in 
1965 he became the mayor of Kita (1972, 129, 140). 

21. It should be noted that Mande pronouns are all neuter; any gender ascrip- 
tion in the translation is contextually and/or culturally based. Here, the reason is a 
cultural one: only men may become chiefs. 

22. An ideophone which expresses the passing of many years. 

23. Affidavit signed by Diawoye Diabate, younger brother of Kelemonzon Dia- 
baté, at the request of Modibo Diabaté, October 22, 1983. I am grateful to Eliza 
Nichols for sharing a copy of this affidavit with me. 

24. Ibid. (translation mine). The phrase “being powerless against the powerful 
of that time” refers to the Jabate elders, not to Maratou Balla Tounkara. 

25. Readers unfamiliar with West African administrative documents such as 
birth certificates may find this a puzzling state of affairs. For a number of reasons 
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(e.g., no cyclical celebration of the day of birth, different methods of calculating time 
and calendars) few people in sub-Saharan Africa kept a record of their exact day of 
birth before the colonial period. Even today, one often finds the birth certificates of 
elder Malians and other Africans marked with the notation, “Born around” followed 
by a year. 

26. From the French discuter. 

27. Yamuru used the Mande phrase yere bonya, “self-aggrandizement,” to de- 
scribe this attitude on the part of the Tunkaras. 

28. McNaughton 1988, 14. 

29. For example, Johnson 1986; Arnoldi 1995; Conrad and Frank 1995. 

30. Bird and Kendall 1980, 14. 

31. McNaughton 1988, 14. 

32. Clifford 1986, 18-19. 

33. The term Yamuru uses, keleba, breaks down morphologically into kele (argu- 
ment, quarrel, conflict, fight, war, combat), and ba (big, great). My translation of kele 
as variously “argument,” “conflict,” “quarrel,” “fight,” and “war” is meant to correlate 
with the degree of excessive fadenya that was being exhibited in the actions of those 
involved and also by the numbers of those people: what began as a relatively innocu- 
ous quarrel between two griot lineages eventually spread throughout entire communi- 
ties and was finally perceived as a threat to regional security that required the inter- 
vention of national administrative forces. 

34. For example, the word bele, “big,” becomes belebele, “very big.” 

35. Cf. Bird and Kendall’s discussion of epic descriptions of battle (Bird and 
Kendall 1980, 20). 

36. From the French word saboter, to sabotage. 

37. Mali is currently administratively organized into eight Regions administered 
by Governors. These Regions are subdivided into Circles administered by Command- 
ers (Commandants de Cercle) whose powers are nearly on a par with those of the 
Governors. Circles are subdivided into Arrondissements which are administered by 
Chiefs (Chefs d’Arrondissement). Within each village of the Arrondissement, the 
Chief of the Arrondissement is administratively represented by the Village Chief. 

38. Shiya is Yamuru’s pronunciation of the word for road or path, sira. This is a 
common metaphor in Mande languages for indicating something one should be in- 
volved with or concerned about, which is often expressed in Western languages in a 
commercial idiom: one’s business or one’s affair. 

39. A recent example of this sentiment: “With the defeat of Samory Touré, the 
last of the great precolonial kings, the new masters [the French] set about transferring 
the structure of Mande society by eliminating the distinctions which existed among 
the horon, the jon, and the nyamakala” (Kéita 1990b, 4, translation mine). 

40. Hopkins 1972, 20. 

41. It should be noted that the change in access to mass media technologies also 
had an impact on the outcome of the War of the Kita Griots. Availability of radios 
and frequency of radio broadcasts increased dramatically between 1962 and 1985; 
thus, the Jabates were able to rally large numbers of supporters through radio an- 
nouncements in 1985. 

42. Cf. Hopkins 1972, 36. Several of my interlocutors from Kita asserted that 
the Jamanatigi’s authority had increased many years after the official dismantling of 
his position, largely because he was the last of a long line. The fact that he had grown 
to be an old man with a white beard certainly bolstered his authority and influence. 

43. In a fight, the person who “grabs” the earth is the one who is knocked out, 
who loses. The opposite is ka san mine, to grab the sky, to remain standing, to be victo- 
rious. 

44. This couplet is reminiscent of the terse description of the war between Sun- 
jata and Sumanguru given in the version of the Sunjata epic studied by Bird and 
Kendall (1980, 20) in which “the bard telling the story sings for three hours about 
Sunjata’s quest to discover his adversary’s nya, then describes the war ensuing between 
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them in three lines: “The Mande and the Soso came to battle. / The laughs went to 
the Mande. / The tears went to the Soso.” 

45. Kela Bala Ba: “A [Kita bilon] b’i komi Président ye Assemblée. .. . | Ayi hor- 
onw gwansa bi taa kuma min fo gwerenke ... nd / President n'a ka memburu dama be 
pokon ye ka ben kokan. | nokon ye ka ben ko ma o lon. | O le ye Kita ta o di.” 

46. There were, however, other contenders for the leadership of the delegations: 
in an interview with Zoumano Yoro Traoré of Radio Television Mali, Sidiki Diabaté, 
the famous nara kora player, asserted that he was as capable of serving as the Master 
of Speech, kumatigi, as Balla was. 

47. Kela Balla Ba: “Ho! Ayi ma kele? | Ayi ko de ko neyi ta nemok3 te ke jeliyi 
kuntiki di. | Jeli toyi de waalen o sorola yen. | An fana ya ci bila a ma an baden ye yoro 
o yoro an be nokon ben yen. | A tonya bara fo aro k’a kele fo k’a ban. | Neyi de taara yen.” 

48. Yamuru and Balla Ba became Jeneba Jabate’s classificatory fathers in the 
years since we met in Kita: my marriage was celebrated in Yamuru’s courtyard and 
my karinya was given to me by Balla himself. Both instructed me in the intricacies of 
jeliya in considerate, paternal fashion. 


4. MAKING BOUNDARIES 


1. Bateson 1972, 64-68. 

2. Koné describes the experience of these boundaries as a struggle “over the 
ideological and cultural symbols of horonya and jeliya” in which the “consequences 
of their actions and beliefs” must be constantly weighed (Koné 1997, 22). 

3. Cf. Koné 1997, 30-33. 

4. In my interview with him in 1999, Jeli Fili’s son stated that such a relation- 
ship had always existed between his family and that of Simbo Keita. 

5. A variety of damask cloth highly valued in West Africa for clothing. 

6. Broadcast television did not exist in Mali until late 1983. Until then, radio 
was the preferred mass medium of the griot community. 

7. Iam deeply grateful to the personnel of Radio Television Mali for their sup- 
port of my research on this topic and their cooperation in giving me copies of all the 
footage their camera crews took in Kita during this event. Special thanks are due 
Younous Haméye Dicko, then Directeur Général of RTM; Baba Daga Maissa, then 
Head of the News Division; and Zoumana Yoro Traoré, the producer of the Kita cov- 
erage. 

8. A common folk etymology has it that the morphology of the name Keita is 
from the phrase “keya” (heritage) + “ta” (take), such that Sunjata would be the son 
who “took the heritage” of his father. 

9. Cissé and Kamissoko 1988, 218. 

10. Jansen et al. 1995, 168. 

11. Hoffman 1995. 

12. Indicates a sound loss due to malfunction of recording equipment. 

13. The proverb elided here usually states: Faama kalikan ni fantan kalikan te 
kelen ye, “The rich one’s oath and the poor one’s oath are not equal,’ meaning that 
“the word of a powerful person is more readily accepted than that of a poor person” 
(Koné 1995, 31). 

14. Many bards (e.g., Wa Kamissoko) cite this name as Fara koro Maan Kenyi. 
Kassim Koné notes that this derives from the practice of lineage splitting, when broth- 
ers set up separate households. Fara means to separate, koro means elder sibling. Thus 
the name would mean Maan Kenyi born after his father separated from his siblings 
(Maan Kenyi’s uncles) (Koné, personal communication). 

15. Johnson 1986, 127. 

16. Cf. Koné 1997, 25. 

17. Cissé 1970, 27-30. 

18. Johnson 1986, 180. 

19. Barika is a kind of physical force or strength which comes from being in a 
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state of grace with the divine; it can be used in much the same way that the word 
“blessing” is used in Christian discourse, as in this case, but its semantic range is 
much broader. 

20. Hoffman 1995. 

21. It should be pointed out that this syntax is seen by some speakers as aber- 
rant; a more common phrasing would be “mogobalu.” Some Mande people refer to 
this kind of poetic license as donkilila ayeee—a clear reference to the phrase many 
griots use to begin their songs. 

22. Lansine Diabaté’s version of the Sunjata epic lists this site as “Dakajala” 
(Jansen et al. 1995, 116). This type of variation is linguistically explained as “metathe- 
sis,” the transposition of letters or syllables. 

23. Lansine Diabateé’s version of the epic cites the name “Durubali” here in the 
place of “Nuru” (ibid., 99). This type of variation, linguistically explained through 
phonological alternation between nasalized and non-nasalized allophones, underlies 
many of the discrepant versions of place and person names found in various versions 
of Mande epics. 

24. The differences between a sorcerer characterized as a soma and one charac- 
terized as a subaga are somewhat elusive. Cashion states that the two are categorically 
different: a soma is a sorcerer who does good and a subaga is a sorcerer who does evil 
(1984, 99, 152). McNaughton indicates that both terms denote “masters of secret 
things” (1988, 50) and that sorcery is “not ethically qualified by the Bamana; it is 
good or bad depending on the character and actions of its possessor” (1979, 9-10), 
although “most people conceive of Subaw as frequently motivated towards the anti- 
social, whereas Soma, who are often considered the most powerful of all sorcerers, 
are at least in theory generally oriented towards the good of society” (personal com- 
munication, 1991). In everyday usage, it is my experience that most Mande do dif- 
ferentiate between the two, although perhaps not along such rigidly ethical lines as 
Cashion claims: children are often scolded for exhibiting behaviors that leave them 
open to characterization as a subaga, such as staring at people. In addition, I never 
heard anyone publicly urge others to practice subaya, while on several occasions I 
heard songs performed which encouraged the audience to participate in somaya. Both 
categories, I feel, are sufficiently ambiguous to allow for a certain amount of ambiva- 
lence on the part of Mande individuals, who negotiate their valence in the particular 
contexts of their occurrence. 

25. Cf. Koné 1997. 

26. Hopkins 1972, 35, and televised interview with Zoumana Yoro Traoré in 
Kita, April 1985. 

27. Reference to Mamari Biton Coulibaly, the legendary founder of the Bamana 
Empire of Segou in the early eighteenth century. 

28. An alternate version of these lines is provided by the transcribers of Lansine 
Diabaté’s version of the epic: Tonfinfagabaga Sera, Tongwefagabaga Sera, which they 
translate as “Sera, the killer of the black termite hill, Sera, the killer of the white 
termite hill” (translation from the French mine) (Jansen et al. 1995, 99). 

29. Infants are often referred to by Mande people as dennineniw, “baby mice,” 
during the first two to three months or until their hair grows back. The image of the 
smith as baby-killer (and possibly baby-eater) is all the more terrifying. 

30. Magasuba is the third family of Mande sorcerers. 

31. Acknowledging through a gift the genealogy a griot has offered in praise is 
also a way of confirming the veracity of that genealogy, of saying in effect, “Yes, those 
are truly my ancestors and I am truly their descendant.” 

32. Woyowayanko is a river to the west of Bamako where a famous battle took 
place between Almamy Samory Touré and the French. 

33. Samanyana was a Mande kingdom ruled by a Fula king with a Bamana first 
name: Basi Jakite. 

34. Balla, who moved easily between dialects, is using Maninka pronunciation 
here, substituting /1/ for /r/ in the words fara, to descend or separate from, and Farako, 
the name. 
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35. Raising the hand is one of several acceptable gestures of appreciation one 
can make in return for a griot’s praise. Standing and raising the hand is even more 
appreciative; dancing and raising the hand is higher thanks still. 

36. Hoffman 1995. 

37. Su ye dibi ye, dibi lankolon te (Zahan 1963, 153). 


5. BREAKING BOUNDARIES 


1. Cf. Kone 1997. 

2. Cissé 1970, 35; and Arrété No 9012/E9 of the Gouvernement Général de 
P?A.O.F., Direction Générale de Education, 24 septembre 1957. 

3. Hopkins 1972, 35. 

4. The principle of descent from a chiefly lineage was, however, an impor- 
tant factor in his election, as noted in the colonial Procés-Verbal of his election (Au- 
gust 10, 1942). Simbo was supported by forty-eight of the village chiefs of the Can- 
ton, while his opponent, Mamadou Keita, obtained a mere nine votes. Simbo’s 
great-uncle Tokontan’s son N’Faly had been the previous Jamanatigi, and the French 
administrators of the period considered his membership in the chiefly lineage largely 
responsible for his defeat of Mamadou Keita, whose military and colonial service 
record, although impressive, could not overcome the fact that he was not of a 
chiefly lineage. 

5. Hopkins 1972, 35. 

6. Camara 1976, 62, translation mine. 

7. Irvine 1973, 127. 

8. Ibid., 153. 

9. Ibid., 348. 

10. The market in Kita at that time was a weekly one, like most markets in 
smaller Malian towns and villages; thus the word for week, dogokun, derives from 
dogo, “market.” 

11. The person being addressed here is Batafin Sumano, President of our ton, 
who was going to address the crowd as leader of the organizers. 

12. For example, Cashion 1984, 275-276; Irvine 1974a, 152; Camara 1976, 
105, 216. 

13. Irvine 1974a, 168. 

14. An expression of the impression made on Simbo by the visiting delegations; 
a recognition of their powers and capacities for mediation. Part of a core metaphor: 
big is good. When someone is praised, it is said the person is enlarged. When someone 
is generous, the person is said to be boundless. 

15. Hopkins 1972, 123. 

16. Master of arms and fetishes of the noble community; warrior. 

17. Mistake—wants to say “hakili b’olu la,” “have great minds.” 

18. This is a reference to the notion that kuma ma pi, “talk is dangerous,” insofar 
as one can easily cause inadvertent pain to another through talking when one should 
keep silent. 

19. Refers to a division of what was at that time Mali’s sole political party, the 
UDPM (Union Démocratique du Peuple du Mali). 

20. In Mande languages, as in colloquial English, the most banal euphemism is 
the word fen, “thing,” and it is typically used in contexts where the speaker supposes 
that the listener understands the reference without need for explicit description. 

21. Administrative leaders. 

22. Giddens 1979, 1984. 

23. That is, may he make Simbo remember it always, be eternally grateful. 

24. Literally, one thousand and six hundreds, but since the Malian system of 
counting money is based on units of five, 1,000 = 5,000 and 100 = 500. The coin of 
smallest denomination is five francs, which is referred to as one unit, dorome. 

25. To call a gift of money “the price of kolas” or “the price of cigarettes” is a 
way of demonstrating an appropriate level of modesty about what might otherwise 
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be considered significant largesse. Twenty thousand francs was, at that time, more 
than the monthly salary of many Malian civil servants. 

26. “Bala” is also the Mande name for “Moses.” Turusina is a Mande word for 
Mt. Sinai. Turusina Bala thus reads “Moses of Mt. Sinai.” The application of this 
name to the Kumatigi emphasized his role as liberator of his people from figurative 
slavery to fadenya. 

27. Koné discusses a range of nama-bearing speech in which proverbs are distin- 
guished from other forms, such as incantations, by context and speaker’s intent which 
affect their performativity: “Proverbs are performed to create a reaction in the con- 
crete world, i.e. to affect humans’ ways of thinking and acting. Curses, magic spells 
and incantations are performed to set in motion magic and spiritual energies to affect 
humans or nature” (1997, 56-61). 

28. Approximately October 1985. 

29. Note that this denotes a time span from the founding of the Mali Empire to 
the advent of colonial rule. 

30. Hoffman 1990, 1995. 

31. The phrase ka mogo negen means “to deceive someone” or “to flatter 
someone.” 

32. Rodonnen means “pumped up, swollen.” 

33. Yamuru is confused here; he means Cissé or Silaba. 

34. For example, Zahan 1963; Camara 1976; Brett-Smith 1984; McNaughton 
1988; Conrad and Frank 1995; Hoffman 1995; Hale 1998. 

35. Dibi is darkness, obscurity; by extension, ignorance. 

36. He means ka mogo mafile, “to look at a person,” an expression normally 
used in reference to a sick relative or close friend one is checking up on. 

37. One explanation of this proverb would be that if you see the steamer with 
the pot, you think they are two different things and that the pot can be used to carry 
water. However, if both the water pot and the water jar are taken to the well, there is 
nothing else at home to hold water in. 

38. From yere (self) + wolo (birth). Applies to those who are born free, not 
belonging to anyone else. In traditional Mande terms, it also implies legitimate status. 

39. Jawoyi makes a mistake here. Instead of “n’ka yafa n’ma,” “I forgive myself,” 
he means to say “aw ka yafa n’ma,” “you please forgive me.” 

40. This phrase is indistinct on the tape; the meaning is approximated from the 
context. 

41. Hopkins 1972, 27. 

42. Ibid., 25. 

43. Ibid., 27. 

44. Ibid. 

45. According to the French colonial documents naming him Canton Chief, 
Hopkins was right: he was elected in August and confirmed by the government in 
October 1942. 

46. Again, the French colonial documents confirm Hopkins’s information: only 
one other candidate received any votes. 

47. This is an oblique reference to the spirits which inhabit the sacred objects 
buried within Kita mountain, of which the Camaras are the masters, hence their title 
of dugu kolo tigiw, masters of the powers of the earth (Cissé 1970, 31-32; Hopkins 
1972, 26). 

48. For a different rendition of the history of the installation of Keita lineages 
in the Kita area, see Cissé 1970, 30-35. 

49. The meaning of this phrase, a fori ngodd yan, is drawn from the context; the 
actual utterance is too indistinct to be sure of. 

50. Bird and Kendall 1980, 16. 

51. McNaughton 1988, 155. 

52. For example, Zahan 1963; Dieterlen and Cissé 1972; McNaughton 1988; 
Brett-Smith 1994. 
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6. THE HEALER WHO IS ILL MUST SWALLOW HIS OWN SALIVA 


1. Hopkins 1971, 107. 

2. Cited in Irvine 1974a, 152. 

3. The Kuyates are pre-eminent among all griots, being the only “pure” griots 
in the sense that there are no Aoron Kuyates in the central Mande regions, although 
they do exist in the further reaches of the Mande diaspora. Paradoxically, Kuyates 
are often praised with the phrase jelihoron, “noble griot,” because of their untainted 
status. 

4. Maratu Balla Tunkara, the former Head Griot of Kita, who died in 1983. 

5. The expression, karisa ye/be yan, “someone is here,” may be used to indicate 
a person’s presence in the locale; however, it may also be used to indicate that someone 
is alive, regardless of location, as is the case in this instance. Mameri Jawara stayed 
behind in Kela and sent Balla Ba in his place. 

6. This figure represents an estimation of the number of group leaders who 
joined the delegation rather than an actual count; it lends a mythical stature to the 
delegation, as numbers often do in je/i discourse, for example, the 4,444 balanzans 
of Segu. 

7. Fakoli, Sumanguru’s nephew, is one such case. McNaughton reminds us that 
“Fakoli is portrayed as a brilliant fighter and strategist and one of the Sorcerer King’s 
most valuable supporters. It is not until Sumanguru steals his wife that Fakoli con- 
demns his uncle and becomes a leading general in Sunjata’s army” (McNaughton 
1995, 50-51). 

8. See McNaughton 1988, 139-145 for a discussion of komo performances and 
the persons allowed to see them. 

9. Celebration of caste structures abound in verbal genres, such as the epics 
and praise songs. Griots are the most public celebrators of their namakala status; 
every prominent jelimuso has her “signature” song in which she introduces herself to 
the public, situating herself in the community of the great naraw. 

10. The sound and the impact of Balla’s three words is still remembered among 
the griot community of Kita today. It will be interesting to see if they become canon- 
ized in oral literature in the years to come. 

11. The four Caliphs of the Prophet were Uthman, Abu Bakr, Umar, and Ali. 

12. Literally, “today has not put me in Budefo.” The word bi in Mande languages 
has a wide semantic range. In contrast to English, its core meaning includes not only 
“this day” but “these days” and “these times.” 

13. Nobles often memorize praise names as well and cite them in private when 
they want to tease a friend or enjoy a moment of self-satisfaction. 

14. Hoffman 1995. 

15. McNaughton cites Youssouf Cissé, a Malian scholar who is also horon, who 
suggested “that the most certain means of holding the nama of others at bay is never 
to indulge in wrongful acts and always to prove oneself full of goodness, kindness, 
humility, passiveness, patience and submission” (McNaughton 1988, 17). 

16. Koné 1995, 58. 

17. Refers to the need for the loyalty of the Kuyate griots, which should not be 
divided between two factions; the Kuyates as a whole must support only one side in 
an argument. The speaker is himself Kuyate; this is a strategy for sharing the responsi- 
bility for the fighting, even though the factions were split between Tunkaras and Ja- 
bates. 

18. Refers to the degree to which the two factions are related through mar- 
riage. 

19. Refers to the wherewithal to make war and thereby to physically impose 
his will. 

20. To draw closer together as in a huddle, in preparation to fight. 

21. According to Bailleul, the jokorome are a caste of Fula griots both despised 
and feared, equivalent to the gawolo. According to Kassim Koné, to call someone 
“jokorome kungolo” is a serious insult. Formerly, they were buried without their heads, 
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which people would try to get rid of by leaving them in an enemy’s village (personal 
communication, 1990). 

22. This statement refers to the Mande proverb Ka kankari da ka fisa wuli ka bo 
n'dogo kono ye, “It’s better to lay down the rules than to tell them to get off your 
younger brother’s stomach.” 

23. The representative of Nanagela, possibly Jawoyi Jabate, who was the Nana- 
gela namdgo at the time. 

24. One of my sources told me confidentially (asking that their name not be 
disclosed) that one of the Tunkara griot women of this lineage was a close associate 
of Mme. Traore, the wife of the then president of the Republic of Mali. 

25. Hobsbawm 1983, 2. 

26. This is an obvious reference to the Mande proverb joli te suman nen kan, “a 
wound cannot heal on pus,” which would later become a slogan for Jeli Fili’s suffering 
(see Epilogue). 


7. CASTE, MANDE-STYLE 


1. See especially Conrad and Frank 1995; Hale 1998. 

2. Tamari 1987, 75-81. 

3. Although both of these studies were published after Independence, I would 
argue that the works of both Zahan, who was a French colonial administrator, and 
Camara, who was educated in France, are typical of the hegemonic structural models 
of the colonial and neocolonial periods. 

4. “A Bambara will never court a casted woman and a Bambara woman who 
would let herself be courted by a casted man would never find a husband in her own 
social milieu” (Zahan 1963, 129, translation mine). 

5. Ibid., 127-128. 

6. “In our understanding, these three groups form incontestably a system of 
castes of which the superior pole is represented by the horon. Opposed to this caste 
is that of the jon, and the opposition of these two poles reveals to us the foundation 
of the entire system: the opposition of two opposite principles” (Camara 1976, 57-58, 
translation mine). 

7. Camara 1976, 65. 

8. Johnson 1986, 22. 

9. Recent literature indicates that Indian “Untouchable” castes are beginning 
to organize and demand better treatment, more respect, better wages (e.g., Jain 1996; 
Deliége 1994). 

10. Tamari 1987, 81. 
11. With regard to pollution, Tamari states: 


It is probable that griots and smiths of West Africa do not owe their caste 
status essentially to representations linked to purity and pollution, but the 
representations of free people concerning smiths and griots are sufficiently 
imprinted with notions linked to concepts of purity and pollution for the 
relations between free people on the one hand and smiths and griots, on the 
other, to be expressed sometimes in terms of purity and pollution. (ibid., 81, 
translation mine) 


12. Iam informed by Tamari that her most recent work on this topic, Les Castes 
de I’ Afrique Occidentale (Nanterre: Société d’Ethnologie de l’université de Paris X, 
1997), does not address these issues (personal communication, 2000). 

13. Wright 1989, 39. 

14. Arguing against aspects of Dumont’s and Bougleé’s characterizations of caste 
hierarchy, Wright asserts that 


the emphasis upon hierarchy, the pure/impure opposition, and ritual status 
overuse in West African studies has greatly impaired the understanding of 
African caste systems, as it has for caste systems elsewhere in the world. 
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Some have tempered this hierarchical orientation by taking into account the 
groups’ interdependence—a precondition as well as a result of the caste 
system. (Wright 1989, 42) 


15. Ibid. 

16. Ibid., 48. 

17. “It was during the colonial period that the notion of a ‘Mande caste system’ 
became codified. According to this view, Mande society could be divided into three 
distinct layers. At the top were the horonw (conveniently translated as ‘nobility’ or 
‘freedmen,’ as if to recall the feudal society of medieval Europe), including farmers, 
warriors, Muslim clerics, and traders. At the bottom were the slaves, and in the middle 
were various categories of artisans and bards. Hierarchical relationships among the 
different categories of individuals defined by this system were—in theory—absolute, 
with identity perceived to be fixed by birth. Social rank was not something that could 
be overturned or altered by individual agency. Those within this system were generally 
viewed as passive recipients of time-honored tradition, accepting of their lot” (Con- 
rad and Frank 1995, 7). 

18. “The nyamakalaw, a major professional class of artists and other occupation- 
ally defined specialists among the Mande-speaking peoples of West Africa, have long 
been recognized for the essential roles they play in Mande society, yet they remain 
its most misunderstood social group. Composed of primarily endogamous lineages, 
blacksmiths, potters, leatherworkers, and bards are accorded special but ambiguous 
social status apart from the horonw, the class of farmer ‘nobility’” (Conrad and Frank 
1995, 1, emphasis mine). 

19. Hale 1998, 201. 

20. McNaughton 1988, 156. 

21. Ibid., 157-158. 

22. “We are left somewhat at loose ends when we try to apply [the term caste] 
to African societies. Two anthropologists who have done so most successfully are 
James Vaughan and Bonnie Wright, who have studied peoples at opposite ends of the 
Western Sudan and whose findings can be useful to us in our examination of the 
Mande. For Vaughan, caste means a ‘hereditary endogamous group who are socially 
differentiated by prescribed behavior.’ For Wright, caste means ‘endogamous special- 
ized groups who inherit their professional capacities genealogically’ Both provide rich 
and useful analyses of the systems they observed and end up describing two very 
different kinds of caste systems” (ibid., 158). 

23. Ibid., 159. 

24. “Hierarchy implies a generally recognized system of ranking, complete with 
an ideological rationale. Both seem absent among the Mande. First, neither the asper- 
sions many Mande cast on the smiths nor the ambivalence most Mande feel toward 
them constitutes a ranking system. Second, the most likely ideological construct, the 
concept of nyama, does not work well as a rationale. Nowhere in the indigenous per- 
ceptions of this force—as an energy that governs, shapes, and acts or as an awesome, 
sometimes fearsome, even deadly occult power—do we find the grounds for ranking 
people” (ibid., 159). 

25. “Also absent is any foundation for ascribing a system of purity and pollution 
to the Mande, unless we choose to confuse potency with impurity. Instead, we find 
in those perceptions a multitude of reasons for distinguishing people, according to 
the realms of power and capacity suggested by Wright in her work on the Wolof” 
(ibid., 159). 

26. I draw here principally from the contributions to a collection of essays edited 
by Searle-Chatterjee and Sharma (1994) as well as from other sources, but it should 
be noted that the contributors to Searle-Chatterjee and Sharma refer to a wide range 
of studies on caste in India. 

27. “Where Dumont argues that the underlying structure of caste is in the ideol- 
ogy, I would argue that the ideological representations made by Hindus are irretriev- 
ably contradictory. The common structure underlying caste systems is rather to be 
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found in constraints given by kinship on the one hand and kingship on the other, 
both of which are set against a particular material backdrop which allows a territori- 
ally limited kind of centralisation to develop” (Quigley 1994, 42, emphasis mine). 

28. Deliége concludes that “generally, people refuse to consider their own caste 
as intrinsically impure and claim some equality with other castes” (1994, 144) and 
Quigley notes that the “purity” of Brahman priests who ritually assume the pollution 
of their petitioners is a matter of debate which also draws into question their relative 
caste status” (1994, 27). 

29. Interestingly, earlier work on Indian caste indicated the way out of the di- 
lemma of hierarchy but was not well attended to by Dumont, whose interest in devel- 
oping a structuralist model of caste ideology would undoubtedly not have favored 
such empiricism. A well-known study of Hindu society first published in 1960, then 
reprinted in 1968, depicts Indian cultures as diverse, exhibiting “a variety of cultural 
patterns held by a multitude of castes.’ Kolenda’s summary of the distinctions be- 
tween Karve’s analysis and Dumont’s is revealing: 


Karve sees castes as juxtaposed tribal groups, minimally integrated because 
no single people was strong enough to impose political or cultural domina- 
tion. The integrating principles of hierarchy, pollution, and karma, ideas 
spread by holy men and wandering dramatists, sat lightly over the coalesced 
tribes. . . . Caste society has been an “ever changing pattern of alliances and 
rivalries” (p. 114). Caste is “a loose structure which could take in new units 
and rearrange old units” (p. 108). (Kolenda 1983, 260) 


For Karve, a caste is an extended kin group, principally endogamous, associated 
with one or more traditional occupations, possible to rank within one or more hierar- 
chies but with no fixed or absolute rank, with a set of prescribed behaviors toward 
other castes. She compared castes in India to ethnic groups elsewhere. Indeed, the 
similarities between castes and ethnic groups are the subject of a growing body of lit- 
erature. 

30. Searle-Chatterjee and Sharma 1994, 15. 

31. Mitra 1994, 57. 

32. Deliége 1994, 122; Unnithan 1994, 92; Searle-Chatterjee and Sharma 1994, 
16. 

33. Quigley 1994, 40. 

34. Gupta 1992. 

35. For example, Raheja 1988. 

36. Jain 1996, 215. 

37. Presently, members of other castes who farm can also be called senekelaw 
or cikelaw. 

38. Frank 1998. 

39. Tamari 1991, 225-227. 

40. Some of my interlocutors indicated that during the time of the slave trade 
and Samory’s raids even jeliw could be captured and enslaved. One even suggested 
that the fear of enslavement was the basis for the formation of the je/i ton in Kita: 
since griots were forbidden to carry arms even while they traveled about, they were 
vulnerable to slave raids, so they decided to group themselves together to build a 
reputation for solidarity as self-defense (Fode Tunkara, July 23, 1999). 

41. N’Diaye 1995; Camara 1976. 

42. David Conrad points out that while soldier-slaves could achieve freedom in 
their own lifetimes, wolosow freedom was acquired gradually through several genera- 
tions (personal communication, February 2000). 

43. The association of caste with occupation may have been more ideological 
than practical to one degree or another for a long time, if not from the outset of 
the caste system; however, it is plausible to suppose that in the smaller, less complex 
communities of earlier Mande periods the tie of caste to occupation would have been 
more rigid. Where there were fewer occupations to be filled and also fewer people to 
fill them, adherence to the caste division of labor would be expected. 
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44. Tamari 1991, 225. 

45. Hale 1998, 204. 

46. I would argue that the nama of speech is considered to be more dangerous 
than the nama of skins, and this is partly why some griots are able to do leath- 
erworking. 

47. McNaughton 1988, 4, 159. 

48. Zahan 1963; Camara 1976; N’Diaye 1995. 

49. According to Labouret, “In certain regions of the Mande, and especially in 
Maninka country, the fo-ntigi-u and the d’a-tigi-u had, in certain cases, to swear or 
take an oath that they had never knowingly had sexual relations with n-ama kala-u 
women. If it were proven that they had, they were considered soiled, and as a result, 
inept for certain functions, incapable of accomplishing certain public or private rites. 
They fell then to the rank of the casted people” (Labouret 1934, 105-106). 

50. Hoffman 1995; Koné 1997, 21-33, passim. 

51. McNaughton 1988, 4. 

52. Frank 1998, 130, 137. 

53. Frank 1998. 

54. And even among such families, the ideology of caste endogamy does not die 
easily. In moments of conflict between family members, insults reminding the offend- 
ing party of their caste status often occur. 

55. For example, Camara 1976, 59; N’Diaye 1995, 33. 

56. Keita 1990a, 114, fn.2. 

57. This was a term I often heard in criticism of the mannerisms of a horan who 
hosted a griot interview program on television in the 1980s. When the show first 
started, he dressed rather modestly, in simple cotton clothes, but over the years he 
progressed gradually to more expensive, grander, elaborate bazin boubous. Many 
people in the audience criticized him for taking on the style of his guests. From his 
manner of dressing to his manner of praising his je/i guests while introducing them, 
people said he was becoming a horon-jeli. 

58. Kone 1997, 3. 
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Grosz-Ngate, Maria Luise, 266n16 

Gumperz, John J., 19. See also discourse strat- 
egies 


habitus: defined, 14; mentioned, 16, 17, 87, 
138, 199. See also Bourdieu, Pierre 

Hale, Thomas A., 238, 245 

Hall of Griots (Jelibolon): opening at Kita 
with installation of Head Griot, 8, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 86, 88, 89, 97, 96, 101, 109- 
10, 240, 259-60, 270-71n4, 271n7; old 
Kita Hall, 37, 39, 271n8; Yamuru Ja- 
bate’s account of, 37-39; as cultural in- 
stitution in Mande history, 39, 271n13; 
Kamablon at Kangaba, 39, 271n13; 
function of, 39-40, 52, 114, 262, 
271n13; ownership of, 39-40, 42; ap- 
pearance of Kita’s, 39-40, 41, 89, 9/, 
260, 261; and Simbo Keita, 109-10, 
114, 243; Jeli Fili Tunkara’s account, 
256, 259-62 passim. See also Head 
Griot (Jelikuntigi); Jabate, Makanjan; 
Kita; tradition; War of Kita Griots 


Head Griot (Jelikuntigi): defined, 5, 8, 
266n2; installation at Kita, 8, 21, 24, 88, 
129, 165, 254, 256, 271n7; Jabates as, 
25, 30, 43, 50, 122, 252; Tunkaras’ claim 
to position, 30, 31, 43-46 passim, 50, 
167, 180-81, 222, 245, 274n4; Yamuru 
Jabate’s story of conflict over position, 
37-52 passim; principles for selection of, 
40-45 passim, 117-18, 256-57; Jeli Fili 
Tunkara’s perspective on conflict, 
252-63 passim. See also fadenya; griot 
(jeli); Hall of Griots (Jelibolon); Jabate, 
Makanjan; tradition; Tunkara, Jeli Fili; 
Tunkara, Maratu Balla; War of Kita 
Griots 

heteroglossia: defined, 19-20; theorists, 19, 
268n6; mentioned, 33, 35, 52, 130, 136 

hierarchy: and caste, 12, 53, 235—40, 251, 
278n6, 278-79n14, 279nn17,24; among 
griot groups, 106-108, 165, 265—66n14. 
See also caste; griot (jeli) 

Hopkins, Nicholas S., 3, 4, 43, 86-87, 100, 
146-47, 165, 270n37, 271n20, 
276nn45,46,47 

horon. See noble 

horon-jeli (noble-griot): defined, 250; men- 
tioned, 281n57 


India. See caste 

Irvine, Judith T., 87-88, 93, 165 

Islam: attitude to caste, 22, 53, 267n15; dis- 
course forms, 22, 27, 268n9; ancestry of 
Mande castes, 30, 269-70n31; figuring 
in griot’s verbal art, 64, 170-73; men- 
tioned, 39, 269n26 


jaamu (patronym): defined, 25; mentioned, 
33. See also genealogy 

Jabate, Bakari, 89, 90, 122, 125, 128, 132, 
156-57 passim; speech at Kita, 136-41. 
See also Nanagela lineage 

Jabate, Balla Ba, 38, 55, 89; as messenger of 
Kela elders, 51, 166, 172-82, 186-88, 
277nn5,10; account of Kita conflict, 52, 
273nn45,47; as leading griot at Kita, 52, 
54-56, 88, 122, 123-25, 128, 131, 132, 
135, 136, 141, 146, 157, 158, 165, 169, 
200, 252, 273n46, 276n26; speeches at 
Kita, 56-61, 62, 71, 80-82, 158-63, 
170-88; praising Simbo Keita, 56-61, 
82; rebuking Simbo Keita, 80-84, 244, 
250-51; stressing caste boundaries, 182— 
86, 250-51; Jeli Fili Tunkara’s account 
of, 257-60; relation to author, 273n48; 
mentioned, 196, 243, 271n6, 274n34. 
See also Head Griot (Jelikuntigi); Ku- 
matigi (Master of Speech); three little 
words, Balla’s 

Jabate, Fatu, 92 

Jabate, Jalahatuma Ya, 90 

Jabate, Jawoyi: affidavit of, 43, 270—-71n4, 
271n23; leader of Kita Nanagela lin- 
eage, 88, 89, 122, 125, 138-41 passim, 
147, 151, 278n23; speech at Kita, 


141-57; confirming Simbo Keita’s legiti- 
macy as Kita Canton Chief, 146-48, 
155-56, 183, 243-44; mentioned, 126, 
128, 132, 158, 276n39 

Jabate, Kasse Madi, 61-62 

Jabate, Kelemonzon, 92, 134, 271nn15,23 

Jabate, Lassana, 252-53, 254, 256, 257, 260; 
as kuma laminala, 80-82 

Jabate, Makanjan: in Yamuru Jabate’s ac- 
count of Kita Griot War, 43-51 passim; 
installed as Head Griot at opening of 
Kita Hall of Griots, 88, 97, 165, 245, 
254; in Jeli Fili Tunkara’s account of 
Kita Griot War, 222, 229-32 passim, 
259-60 passim; term as Head Griot, 233, 
252, 270-71n4, 253; mentioned, 129, 220 

Jabate, Modibo, 88, 89, 122-27 passim, 136, 
140-41, 147, 156-59 passim, 162, 
271nn15,23; speech at Kita, 92-93, 122; 
as kuma laminala, 115—63 

Jabate, Seku, 21, 24-27 passim, 30-35 passim, 
85, 95, 161, 240-42 passim; speech at 
Kita, 22-33, 36, 85-86 

Jabate, Sidiki, 55 

Jabate, Siramori, 55, 56, 61, 62, 65, 70, 92, 
252 

Jabate, Yamuru, 38, 9/, 170; history of Kita 
Griot War, 37-52 passim, 186, 256, 257, 
260, 270n3, 271n6, 272nn27,33,38; com- 
ments on Binta Kuyate’s praise song, 
62-65 passim; speeches at Kita, 62-77, 
123-35; attempt to evoke response from 
Simbo Keita, 69-78 passim; verbal art 
of, 82, 122-26, 129-30, 243; relation to 
author, 273n48; mentioned, 56, 57, 136, 
158, 161, 252, 276n33 

Jamanatigi (Canton Chief): status of, 48, 50, 
56, 272n42; authority as griot’s jatigi to 
intervene in Kita Griot War, 54, 61, 83, 
165-67, 222; criteria for selection, 87, 
146-47, 155, 275n4, 276n45. See also 
jatigi (host); Keita, Simbo; tontigi (war- 
rior chief) 

Jjatigi (host): defined, 106; Simbo Keita as, 
114-15, 164-65; to researchers, 267n17. 
See also Jamanatigi (Canton Chief); 
Keita, Simbo 

Jawoyi Jabate. See Jabate, Jawoyi 

jeli. See griot 

Jelibolon. See Hall of Griots 

Jeli Fili Tunkara. See Tunkara, Jeli Fili 

Jeli-horon: defined, 250; Kuyates as, 265— 
66n14, 277n3 

Jelikan (griot language), 82-83. See also griot 
(Jeli) 

Jelikuntigi. See Head Griot 

Jelikuntigiya (griot leadership): defined, 40; 
Jeli Fili Tunkara’s account of, 252-54; 
mentioned, 270n3. See also griot (jeli); 
Head Griot (Jelikuntigi) 

Jjelimuso (female griot): defined, 1, 10, 26, 38, 
266n1; author as, 6, 52, 269n20; behav- 
ior of, 246-47, 277n9; mentioned, 205— 
206, 269n21, 278n24. See also griot (jeli) 
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Jjeliya (griot-ness): defined, 4; aspects of, 13, 
16, 21, 52, 101, 124, 172, 182, 193-94, 
224, 246, 256, 262, 273n48, 273n2. See 
also dalilu (source of occult power); 
griot (jeli); kilisi (magic speech) 
Johnson, John William, 14, 236, 238, 269n29 
Jon. See slave 


Kamablon at Kangaba. See Hall of Griots 
(Jelibolon) 

Kamissoko, Nantenegwe, 55, 62, 80 

Kamissoko, Wa, 58, 273n14 

Kante, Sumanguru, 73, 175 

Karp, Ivan, 14, 267n21 

Kéita, Cheick Mahamadou Cheérif, 249-50, 
265n5, 272n39 

Keita, Moctar, 92-95 passim; speech at Kita, 
93-102; mentioned, 99, 104, 108, 113, 
114, 117, 120, 147, 242 

Keita, Silaba: speech at Kita, 103-14; men- 
tioned, 117, 124, 243 

Keita, Simbo, 57, 205; as ally of Jabates, 50, 
87, 155, 164; intervention in Kita Griot 
War, 50, 87, 103, 155, 165, 194-95, 222; 
as host to griots, 51, 54, 61, 83, 106, 
115, 119, 165, 170, 175, 189, 205, 211, 
222, 260; as recipient of griots’ praise, 
56-79 passim, 100, 175-76; failure to re- 
spond to griots’ praise, 66-84 passim, 
257-58; anger of griots toward, 66-84 
passim, 86, 103, 110; fear of griots, 68, 
87, 216; usurping griots’ role of public 
speaking, 86, 165-66, 173, 176-77, 179, 
199; violation of tradition, 86-87, 88, 
103, 106, 164, 166, 182-86 passim, 199, 
241-44; legitimacy as Canton Chief, 87, 
100, 146-48, 155, 275n4; gratitude to 
griots expressed by emissaries, 93-108 
passim, 115-19, 275n14; as patron of 
Tunkaras, 103, 115, 223, 225, 273n4; in- 
terpretation of opening of Hall of Gri- 
ots, 109-10; usurping griots’ role of me- 
diation, 114-15, 119, 164, 169, 250-51; 
Yamuru Jabate’s response to, 125-35; 
speeches at Kita, 205-207, 215-22; men- 
tioned, 124, 204. See also Jamanatigi 
(Canton Chief); jatigi (host); tradition 

Kela: as center of Mande jeliya tradition, 3, 
72, 167, 243; intervention of griot con- 
tingent from, 48-50 passim, 54, 166; rela- 
tionship to Kita, 56, 61, 144, 205; pre- 
eminence of griot contingent from, 100, 
108, 114, 12425; Balla Ba Jabate’s com- 
mission from elders of, 158, 161, 164, 
170, 174-75, 191, 197, 277n5; men- 
tioned, 52, 72, 80, 157, 167, 188, 190, 
203, 269n21. See also Jabate, Balla Ba; 
Nanagela lineage 

Kendall, Martha B., 13, 267nn16,17,19. See 
also Bird, Charles S. 

kilisi (magic speech): defined, 12; mentioned, 
71, 88 

kinship, 2, 14, 31-33, 96, 99, 121, 140, 167— 
68, 179, 184, 188, 193, 200, 205, 218, 
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237, 253, 273n47, 279-80n27, 280n29. 
See also badenya; fadenya 

Kita, 3, 9, 253; early history of, 3—4, 60; im- 
portance of, 4; Jawoyi Jabate’s history 
of, 151-55. See also Hall of Griots (Jeli- 
bolon); Head Griot (Jelikuntigi); Kela; 
War of Kita Griots 

Komo (secret society), 162-64, 176, 244, 250, 
271n13, 277n8 

Koné, Kassim G., 37, 52, 250, 252, 268nn1,3, 
271n6, 273nn2,13,14, 276n27, 277— 
78n21 

kule (wood carver): defined, 10; mentioned, 
236, 242 

kuma laminala (catcher of speech): defined, 
22; Baba Camara as, 92-97 passim; men- 
tioned, 35, 79, 103, 115, 156, 166, 252, 
257, 271n6 

Kumatigi (Master of Speech): defined, 52; au- 
thority and power of position, 56, 84, 
115, 122, 158, 165, 175, 273n46, 276n26. 
See also Jabate, Balla Ba 

Kuyate, Binta, 62; song at Kita, 62, 65-70, 
72-16; discussed, 65-70 passim, 82 

Kuyate, Nankoman, 10 

Kuyate, Mariam, 55 

Kuyate, Melevine, 55 

Kuyate, Sanasi: as kuma laminala, 22-33, 36, 
85-86, 166-88; speech at Kita, 201, 
201-204; mentioned, 166, 205, 252 

Kuyate, Usu: as kuma laminala, 189-200 

Kuyate, Weretiki, 189, 207; speech at Kita, 
189-200; speech discussed, 194-200 
passim; mentioned, 166, 167, 169 


laminala. See kuma laminala (catcher of 
speech) 
leatherworker. See garanke 


Magan, Nare (Sunjata’s father), 57, 59 

Magan, Tira (Sunjata’s general), 55, 58, 60— 
61, 76-78 

Makanjan Jabate. See Jabate, Makanjan 

Mali Empire, 3, 39, 60, 69, 271n9, 276n29 

McNaughton, Patrick R.: on fadenya, 43-44, 
175; on nama, 67-68, 151, 248, 277n15; 
on caste, 238-39; on sorcery, 274n24; on 
Komo, 277n8; mentioned, 267n16, 
277n7 

Maratu Balla Tunkara. See Tunkara, Maratu 
Balla 

mediation, 165, 166, 169, 243, 250, 269n13, 
275n14. See also griot (jeli); Keita, 
Simbo 

Meillasoux, Claude, 39, 265n10 

Moctar Keita. See Keita, Moctar 

Modibo Jabate. See Jabate, Modibo 


Nanagela lineage: leaders, 87-92 passim, 122, 
136, 140; in Bakari Jabate’s speech, 
136-39 passim; Jawoyi Jabate and, 140— 
Al, 147, 270-71n4; Jeli Fili Tunkara’s 
views on, 253-56 passim; mentioned, 
135, 143, 186, 188, 224, 225, 229, 231, 


265n5, 270n38. See also Jabate, Bakari; 
Jabate, Balla Ba; Jabate, Jawoyi; Kela; 
namadila lineage 

N’Diaye, Bokar, 250, 267n14 

noble (Aaron): norms of behavior, 8, 12-17 
passim, 20, 83, 87-88, 127, 130, 198-99, 
241, 246, 250; tripartite Mande caste 
system, 10, 85-87, 234-36, 239-44 
passim, 272n39, 279nn17,18; relation to 
griots and namakala, 10-13 passim, 16— 
17, 47-48, 53-54, 85-87 passim, 93, 103, 
100-19 passim, 127, 184, 194, 247, 
266n4, 267n19; perspectives of, 16-17; 
and Komo, 163; relation to slaves, 
244-50 passim; mentioned, 36, 70, 84, 
143, 263, 277n13. See also caste; griot 
(jeli); hierarchy; namakala (member of 
artisan caste); slave (jon) 

numu (smith or potter): defined, 10, 246; as 
subdivision of namakala, 10, 12, 36, 85— 
86, 242, 265n14; occult power, 12, 247, 
248; mentioned, 80, 159, 160, 178. See 
also nama (fundamental energy); pama- 
kala (member of artisan caste); occult 

sna (means): defined, 150-51; Sunjata and, 
272-73n44. See also dalilu (source of 
occult power); nama (fundamental en- 
ergy); occult 

nama (fundamental energy): of dalilu, 36, 
150; of talk, 37, 82-83, 93, 123, 158, 
169, 182, 195, 247, 248, 250, 281n46; 
and castes, 65, 199, 247-48, 279n24, 
281n46; defined, 67-68; and death, 67, 
72, 276n27, 281n46. See also dalilu 
(source of occult power); griot (je/i); 
occult 

pamadila lineage, 40, 4/, 42, 88, 136, 224, 
253 

pnamakala (member of artisan caste): defined, 
10; tripartite Mande caste system, 10, 
127, 235-36, 240, 272n39, 279n17; subdi- 
visions of, 10, 36, 235-36, 240-42, 249- 
50, 268n9, 279n18; power of, 12, 70, 87, 
167-68, 238, 247-48; and social hierar- 
chy, 12, 36, 103, 216, 238-42, 265— 
66n14, 279n17; relation to nobles, 12-14 
passim, 111, 116-19 passim, 130, 164, 
194, 210, 236, 239-40, 245, 248-50; Is- 
lamic ancestry, 27-31 passim, 269— 
70n31; behavioral norms, 199, 250; ac- 
cessibility to wealth and power, 245—46, 
271n20; and slaves, 244-45, 249-50; 
mentioned, 134, 195, 212, 263, 277n9. 
See also caste; fune (non-griot bard); 
garanke (leatherworker); griot (je/i); 
kule (wood carver); noble (haron); numu 
(smith or potter); slave (jon); smiths 

yara (master bard): defined, 26-27, 66, 
268n7; eminent ones at Kita, 55, 70, 83, 
108, 122, 141, 155, 273n46; mentioned, 
29, 31, 37, 54, 277n9. See also griot (jeli) 


occult: and namakala, 12, 26; and griots, 17, 
27, 31, 36, 82, 172, 260, 269n13, 


276n27; sorcery, 35, 37, 67, 71, 75, 258, 
271n5, 274nn24,30; and power objects, 
37-38, 54, 55, 72, 74, 276n47; in Sunjata 
epic, 59, 64-66; na and dalilu: 150-51; 
and caste, 238, 247, 251, 279n24. See 
also dalilu (source of occult power); dibi- 
kan (language of darkness); kilisi (magic 
speech); nama (fundamental energy) 


patronym, 21, 249. See also genealogy; kinship 

pollution. See caste 

polysemy, 19, 21, 33-34, 52, 122, 136, 268— 
69n12, 270n42 

praise, 56-79 passim, 83, 100, 103, 195, 243— 
45 passim 

proverbs: cited by author, 6, 18, 33, 37, 82, 
175, 199, 205, 243-44, 250, 251, 257, 
258, 263, 268n1, 273n13, 276n37, 
278nn22,26; used in speeches at Kita, 
57-S9 passim, 122-30 passim, 137, 141— 
42 passim, 159-64 passim, 169-72 pas- 
sim, 176-79 passim, 183-88, 209, 257, 
258; distinctive character as genre of 
griot verbal artistry, 276n27 

purity. See caste 


Radio Mali/Radio Television Mali, 8, 10, 39, 
56, 165, 170, 205, 225, 233, 260, 266n5, 
267n10, 270n34, 273n46, 273n7 


Sanasi Kuyate. See Kuyate, Sanasi 

schismogenesis: defined, 16-17; mentioned, 
53, 84, 86, 164. See also Bateson, 
Gregory 

Seku Jabate. See Jabate, Seku 

sexual relations, 12, 16, 20-21, 43, 186, 236, 
248, 281n49. See also caste; endogamy 

Simbo Keita. See Keita, Simbo 

Siramori Jabate. See Jabate, Siramori 

Sissoko, Jeli Baba, 263 

siya, 21, 24-26 passim, 30-34 passim, 35, 168, 
240-41. See also caste 

slave (jon): defined, 10, 58; tripartite Mande 
caste system, 10, 12, 27, 234, 236, 240, 
272n39, 279n17; in Sunjata epic, 58-62 
passim; nobles as masters of, 103, 194, 
200, 236; and slave trade, 177, 280n40; 
and social hierarchy, 238, 240, 265— 
66n14, 279n17; mutability of caste iden- 
tity, 238, 244-45, 249, 280n40; tradi- 
tional principles governing, 244; 
houseborn (woloso), 244—45, 249, 
268n10, 276n38, 280n42; as soldiers, 244, 
280n42; mentioned, 36, 193, 268n10, 
276n26. See also caste; noble (horan) 

smiths: Bulaw, 73-74; and Komo, 163; in 
Kita, 76; caste relationships, 237-39, 
245, 278n11, 279nn18,24; and nama, 
248, 274n29. See also Dumbiya, Fakoli; 
Kante, Sumanguru; numu (smith or pot- 
ter); Sunjata 

structuration: defined, 15-17; mentioned, 83— 
84, 87, 115, 119, 128, 164, 243, 251. See 
also Giddens, Anthony 
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Sumano, Bayala, 246-47, 250 

Sunjata: as ancestor of royal Keita line, 
55-66 passim, 72-77 passim, as basis of 
tradition, 126, 177; mentioned, 27, 30, 
39, 270nn37,41, 271n9, 272-73n44, 
273n8, 274n22, 277n7. See also Dum- 
biya, Fakoli; Magan, Nare (Sunjata’s fa- 
ther); Magan, Tira (Sunjata’s general); 
Mali Empire 

Surakata (cane rat): Seku Jabate’s rendition 
of story, 27-30; commentary, 
269nn26,30, 270nn32,34 


Tamari, Tal, 73, 235-38 passim, 242, 245, 
278nn11,12 

three little words, Balla’s: heralding of, 158, 
164, 172, 176; speech featuring, 179-82; 
significance of, 182, 189, 277n10. See 
also Jabate, Balla Ba; Kela 

Tombona lineage, 41—43 passim, 115, 253-56 
passim, 265n5 

tontigi (warrior chief), 241—43 passim, 281n49 

togo (renown), 175 

ton (association), 2, 6, 25, 40, 269n21, 275n11 

tradition: principles for selecting Head Griot, 
40-46 passim, 227, 229, 231, 256, 263; 
impact of politics on, 47-50 passim, 
271n20; rank of griots, 70-71, 165-67 
passim, 177; roles of griots and nobles, 
86-87, 103, 119, 126, 164, 169, 199; and 
caste, 245-50 passim, 279n17. See also 
caste; endogamy; Head Griot (Jelikun- 
tigi); hierarchy; Keita, Simbo; Tunkara, 
Jeli Fili; War of Kita Griots 

translation, 19-21, 268nn2,3, 270n42 

Traoré, Zoumana Yoro, 39, 273n46, 273n7 

Tunkara, Fode, 45, 252, 257 

Tunkara, Jeli Fili: 45, 222, 255; in Yamuru Ja- 
bate’s account of Kita Griot War, 42— 
45, 49-50; as claimant to Head Griot 
position, 54, 167, 233, 263, 278n26; rela- 
tion to Simbo Keita, 87, 115, 273n4; 
speeches at Kita, 222-33; perspective on 
tradition, 231, 256-57; as Head Griot, 
252, 260, 263; interview with author, 
253-62, 278n26; mentioned, 88, 172, 
186, 220, 224 

Tunkara, Maratu Balla, 40, 42, 45, 172, 255, 
256, 271n24, 277n4. See also Head 
Griot (Jelikuntigi); Tunkara, Jeli Fili; 
War of Kita Griots 


Vaughan, James H., Jr., 239, 279n22 


Walali Burahima, 28-31, 269-70n31, 270n32 

War of Kita Griots: author encounters, 1, 24; 
different perspectives on, 8-9, 17, 52; as 
excessive fadenya, 33-36 passim, 43—44; 
weapons used in, 36, 43, 269n13; govern- 
ment involved in, 47-51 passim, 188, 
205; mentioned, 270n38, 271n7. See also 
Diabaté, Massa Makan; Hall of Griots 
(Jelibolon); Head Griot (Jelikuntigi); 
Jabate, Balla Ba; Jabate, Makanjan; 
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Jabate, Yamuru; Keita, Simbo; Tun- 
kara, Jeli Fili 

Weretiki Kuyate. See Kuyate, Weretiki 

woloso. See slave (jon) 

Wright, Bonnie L., 14, 237-39 passim, 
267n16, 278-79n14, 279nn22,25 


Yamuru Jabate. See Jabate, Yamuru 


Zahan, Dominique, 235, 266—67n7, 275n37, 
278nn3,4 
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